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Thursday Evening, October 14 

THE PORT OF BOSTON 

Our Neglected Asset 

The Opportunity in Port Development 

The Hope of the Future 

EDWARD F. McSWEENEY 
Chairman, Board of Port Directors, 

will deliver an important address on this interesting and timely subject. 
The address will be the expression of Mr. McSweeney's views and con- 
clusions after a careful study of the great problem. The most important 
feature in the future development of the city of Boston is the proper 
and best development of our harbor. 

George S. Smith will preside. 

A dinner will be tendered the guests at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the 
OflSce of the Civic Secretary. 

Thursday Evening, October 21 

RUSTOM RUSTOMJEE 

A native of India and a lecturer of wonderful power of expression, 

will speak on 

"INDIA AND THE WAR" 

Included in the series of pictures shown on the screen will be many of the 

CITIES AND TEMPLES OF INDIA 
Hon. Robert Luce will preside 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Office of the Civic Secretary. 

Thursday Evening, October 28 

RICHARD E. FOLLETT 
Director of the Detroit Zoological Society 

"A PANORAMA OF AMERICAN FOREST, FIELD, AND 

WATER LIFE" 

Mr. FoUett's lecture will be illustrated by motion pictures. The 
scenes are wonderful reproductions of wild life in action. The animals 
and birds of the forests and the fish of the streams are realistically 
depicted. 

Dr. George W. Field, Chairman of the Fisheries 
and Game Commission, will preside 

^ IQSniv^fit 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's Office 
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^ ' REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 

TAXATION 
Thursday Evening, rApril 29 ^\0^\^ ^ . — i 

ImportantQ ddres ses on Taxation in Massachusetts we r e deliverejron ^ 
the above date. FormeV "Cieu tenant-Governor Robert' Luce presided^ and 
introduced the following speakers: Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Hon. 
Grafton D. Gushing, Hon. W. D. T. Trefry, Prof. Charles J. Bullock ^ 

Hon. Calvin Coolidge, Charles A. AndrewsyJSon. Lawson Purdy. "^t. V "- u^-a-,, 

^PRESIDENT FIsS^ ^^^1^ ^""^ ^ - 

"Gentlemen of the Boston City Club. We are here to-night to 
consider one of the most important and fundamental of the questions 
that come into an ordinary society ; that is, how to get money to carry on 
the functions of government. The question is getting to be more and 
more acute every year for many reasons. We have new ideals as to 
the obligations of the State in looking after its citizens. We have devel- 
oped the thought that the State is largely responsible, not merely for the 
education of children, but the health and well-being of the community, 
and every one of those operations involves the expenditure of large sums 
of money. Honorable as are our aspirations in that direction, I think 
we are bound to recognize that we should not carry out our ideals to 
extravagance, but, in addition to this source of expenditure, for which 
so much good can be said, there is no doubt whatever that we are in 
the era of great extravagance, national. State, municipal, and individual. 
The atmosphere reeks with the spendthrift idea, and side by side with 
this matter of taxation, I think we, and those representing us in the 
government, should be giving great thought to the question how we can 
save money, how we can get the better of the extravagant ideas of our 
time. It makes the situation a very complicated and difficult one. 

"Of course an ide^l system of taxation has never been attained in the 
history of the world. I doubt if anything like an ideal system will ever 
be attained as long as man exists on the earth, and certainly no taxation 
system will ever be perfect ; but there is no doubt in my mind, however, but 
our tax system might have been adequate in the earlier and simpler 
conditions of a hundred years ago, yet now it is entirely inadequate, and 
there must be some radical change in the fundamental point of approach- 
ing this great question. 

"At the present time, as I look at it, there is no logical motive in our 
taxation methods. Certain things to me are very clear. One is that the 
industries of Massachusetts are taxed far more than the industries in the 
neighboring States with which our industries have to compete, and this 
is a most serious situation. 

"When it comes to individual taxes, it seems to me that our methods 
are unfair, according to the interpretation placed upon the law by the 
Supreme Judicial Court. It means a man suffers injustice because of 
how he lives. We all feel these things, and the question is how to get 
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out of them. It is easy enough to speculate, to get up theories of taxation, 
but we want in this State a plain, simple system that seems logical, 
reasonable, and fair. I don't know whether we shall succeed in doing 
it or not, but we must try. 

"If there were more time I should be rather pleased to have this 
opportunity of giving my own speculation on this subject, but you will 
not hear it. You would have heard but an amateur's discussion of the 
subject. We have with us to-night gentlemen who have studied, and 
while I think sometimes a man's opinion is likely to be colored by his 
apparent interest in the point of view to which he has devoted so much 
time, I think there is no question in the world but that this subject of 
taxation is an expert matter, and we should get all the views of all the 
experts on the subject. 

"I am guilty of an impropriety in saying these few words, for I am 
really here for one function, whidi is to introduce to you the presiding 
officer of the evening, our old friend Mr. Robert Luce, who will intro- 
duce to you the speakers it is your privilege to hear to-night." 

Mr. Luce, in introducing the speakers in the Auditorium, said: 

HON. ROBERT LUCE 

"When I was in politics, one of the lessons I learned was the danger 
of over-confidence, and so it must be with some request for allowance 
that I describe this meeting as one which may well have more the char- 
acter of a jubilee than one for partisan argument, for, unless the gentle- 
men of the Legislature who have spoken at the gathering in the banquet- 
hall and elsewhere to-day are at fault, the constitutional amendment 
which we shall consider this evening, or to which part of the evening is 
sure to be given, has a very promising chance of passing the House. It 
already has passed the Senate. The diances are very strong that it will 
be endorsed by the people next year. * 

"Possibly there are men present who do not understand that this 
means the end of a contest that has been waged for a full generation. 
Massachusetts, like all republican communities, and I am using the word 
'republican* with the small letter in this case, is intensely conservative. 
It moves very slowly, and it is a long time after its serious-minded men 
come virtually to agreement upon any important proposition, before the 
mass of the people consent to make any change. The agitation which may 
culminate in the vote early next week dates back to about 1875. It was 
tfien that a commission, the first I believe of numerous commissions on 
the subject, was formed by Mr. Thomas Hills, Qiief Assessor of the city 
of Boston, who was convinced of certain propositions in the matter of 
taxation that have since that time been held by many of the assessors 
of the Commonwealth. He was of the belief that the existing law could 
be enforced so that personal property could be disclosed, and, by what 
was known as a doomage system, it would be possible to secure justice, 
and that if only the individual property could be disclosed, then the tax 
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rate would soon fall on real estate; there would be much more even- 
handed justice than at that time, or to-day, exists. 

"The trouble with his proposition was that all history denied it. 
Ever since there have been governments, every method that human in- 
genuity could devise had been used. The rack, the knout, the gallows 
itself have been used from time immemorial to extort from individuals 
the tax based upon that form of property, and everywhere it has failed. 
By that means, the doomage system, although given the most intense appli- 
cation, they failed to disclose more than a third or a quarter of the per- 
sonal property. But there arose a body of men in this State who held 
that was the only way to measure the capacity of our people to pay 
enough, and so, year after year, they came to the State House and fought 
out the issue, first with the Massachusetts Anti-Double Taxation League, 
and later on with other organizations, and every year there was a dead- 
lock. No progress whatever could be made, and I say, with some sorrow 
and compunction, that after a service of two years on the Tax Committee, 
I was so faint-hearted as to make up my mind that my lifetime would 
not see the deadlock broken. I regret, in these later years, no more 
active part has come to me in the fight, which I believe is now to be so 
happily completed. 

"Some progress has been made from time to time, some changes in 
the law, after the usual long and hard effort. You will pardon me, if I 
recall that in seven successive years I stood on the floor of the House 
and spoke for the direct inheritance tax, and seven successive times it 
was loiocked down, and in the eighth year the House adopted the meas- 
ure without a word of debate. It was done right at the proper time. 

"This evening we have for one of the speakers a man who has prac- 
tical knowledge of the working of the law, and another Massachusetts 
man thoroughly familiar with the whole complicated problem, as well 
as one from beyond the bounds of the State who will instruct us as to 
what has been found useful and what has not been found useful in 
another larger commonwealth than ours. 

CHARLES A. ANDREWS 
Deputy Commissioner of Taxation 

"Taxes in Massachusetts, in figures, amounted to $107,000,000 in 
1914. In round figures, for running the State, $20,000,000 was required, 
and the rest for running the municipalities. Taxes in Massachusetts are 
assessed by one of two authorities, and only two assess taxes here, either 
the State or the municipality. We think we have county taxes, and we 
do, and county expenses, but no tax is assessed for any county purpose, 
as such. It exists merely as part of your tax to the municipality. You 
never heard of a county tax in Massachusetts. There are none. There 
never have been any. 

"Taxes are assessed by the municipality on your property and by 
the State upon privileges. There is only a slight variation from this 
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absolute rule here. Bear in mind, then, that your tax is assessed either 
by the State on account of some privilege which you enjoy, or by the 
municipality upon some property of which you are possessed, and funda- 
mentally that is all there is to the study. 

"Massachusetts taxes are controlled by a constitutional instrument, 
strait-laced and unbending. The constitutional provisions relating to 
taxation are two, and briefly are : ( i ) Property must be reasonably and 
proportionally taxed, and (2) Privileges must be reasonably taxed. All 
tax laws are made by the Legislature. There is no body under any cir- 
cumstances that can make tax laws contrary to the laws of the Legis- 
lature. The Legislature established the old tax code in conformity to 
the Constitution of the State, and the provisions of the Constitution 
are, that if taxes are to be levied, they must be reasonable and propor- 
tional, and if levied upon privileges, they must be reasonable. 

"The principal privileges which have been taxed, and are taxed, in 
Massachusetts, by laws passed by the Legislature and administered by 
the State for its own good, are corporate privileges and the privileges of 
bequeathing or receiving property at the death of the testator, inheritance 
tax, and corporation taxes of various kinds. 

"Most of the discussion we have had in the last twenty-five years 
with relation to our tax system, has related to the taxation of property, 
and not to the taxation of privileges, and since we can't undertake to 
cover the whole situation here to-night, I want to say a few words about 
the taxation of property, how the Constitution was made, the kind of 
a law we have, and the trouble it makes for us. The Supreme Court, 
for two or three generations, in its interpretation of the provision relat- 
ing to property, has said, in substance, that property ought to be propor- 
tionately taxed. The Court has said in almost so many words that it is 
impossible for the Legislature to pass laws which shall distinguish be- 
tween classes of property and tax one high and the other low. Repeat- 
edly the Court has said that if property is to be taxed at all in a muni- 
cipality, every class of proi>erty, every item of property ought to be 
taxed at the same rate, upon the same valuation — its cost value — 
and this measure for taxes, this guide for taxes, was set up and we 
were obliged to administer. 

"This measure for taxes, these guides for taxation, were set up 
when we were a colony, and when the only kinds of property were 
land and live stock, and small stocks of merchandise. Money did not 
exist. Credits were unknown. Shares of stock were almost unheard of. 
Each little community was a whole in itself, and the possession of $1,000 
worth of land or live stock indicated half the ability to pay taxes by the 
owner, which was possessed by the owner of $2,000 worth of land or 
live stock. In those simple days, when classes of property were simple, 
when there were none of the complications brought about by trade, 
and money was almost non-existent, the standard of taxation adopted 
in colonial times and later under the Constitution, was as good a stan- 
dard as anybody ever had wanted. 

8 
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"Things went well until other classes of property arose under other 
economic conditions. As money increased and property decreased, our 
taxes have increased at least in like proportion. The tax laws for many 
years in operation in this Commonwealth, and now on the statute books, 
direct that the assessors of taxes in the municipalities shall value on 
full cash value the following principal classes of property each year: 

(i) Real estate. That, as you know, means land and the things 
erected on it, or affixed to the land, or buildings, that is, real estate. 

(2) Personal property which are divided into five or six principal 
classes as follows: 

(a) Stocks of merchandise. 

(b) Live stock. 

(c) Furniture and household effects. 

(d) Net credit — the amount due in excess of that which you owe. 

(e) Your income from your profession, trade, or employment in 
excess of $2,000. 

(/) Shares of stock of certain classes of corporations not exempt 
from taxation. 

"The assessors of your town are required to go about the town, 
visit the property of citizens each year, and write down on their books, 
according to their knowledge or their judgment, all estimates of the fair, 
value of all these different items. The assessment of real estate is 
difficult enough but, on the whole, fairly well accomplished here. 
Assessments of stocks of merchandise is somewhat more difficult, but 
even that is done with a tolerable degree of success. The troubles of 
the assessors begin when they have to see that which is unseeable and 
know that which is unknowable, and unscrew that which is unscrew- 
able. Their troubles are concerned with the assessment of those classes 
of personal proi>erty which you do your best to cover up, and which 
they, even if they did their best, could hardly uncover, and, as the gen- 
tleman said in the room above a few minutes ago, that he thought the 
historian of some future day would say Massachusetts was a community 
of the greatest untold wealth, I agree with him. 

"With the arrival of credits and securities, that standard for taxa-. 
tion which had proved good in the simple days, began to break down. 
Credits and securities have multiplied during the last seventy-five years 
until, at the present time, there can be no doubt that more than half, 
the wealth of Massachusetts and the citizens of Massachusetts exists 
in the forms of credits and securities, shares of stocks, bonds, debentures, , 
or other evidences of indebtedness, which securities and credits derive: 
their only value from the fact that they are paper evidences of property, 
and not wealth in their own right, and, under our Constitution, we have . 
been repeatedly told by the Supreme Court that we cannot distinguish 
between those classes of property which have value in their own right: 
and those other classes which have value only as they are evidences of 
something else of value. Do you get the point? Your land, your build-, 
ing, and your stock of merchandise, the things that are in Massachusetts, ; 
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where you live, the things with which you live, which carry on your 
industry and do your work for you, they are invested capital here, and 
are here performing their work as invested capital, but what about your 
Pennsylvania bond. There is no part of the Pennsylvania here. When 
you bought that bond you took $i,ooo out of Massachusetts and sent 
it to Pennsylvania or Illinois, and out there it became invested capital, 
and started in out there to do its work as capital at will. Out there it 
became subject to taxation, and has been actually taxed, and the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts say it has a value equally here, 
and that, although the only thing it does is to produce income here, yet 
it must be taxed upon its full capital value, at exactly the same rate in 
Massachusetts, as if that property actually were here, working as in- 
vested capital. The great distinction which exists, and which nobody 
can deny, between wealth and evidences of wealth, we cannot recognize 
under our tax laws. 

''I might go into all sorts of details as to how the tax makes trouble, 
but I am satisfied the cause of the whole of our difficulty comes down 
to this. It is a fact of economics that there is a difference between prop- 
erty and wealth, a difference between that with value in itself and that 
which is only an evidence of value elsewhere, and that great distinction 
is as wide as the world and which cannot be controlled in the slightest 
degree by the State or the Legislature. The Legislature has asked the 
Supreme Court whether it is possible to make that distinction, to separate 
those things which are evidences of wealth and those which are wealth, 
and to tax one as evidence and one as the thing itself, one on account 
of its capital value, and the other on the only thing it produces in Massa- 
chusetts, — its income, — and the Court has said with the Constitution 
unchanged that distinction cannot be made, and that is why we are in 
trouble, and we will be in trouble always until Massachusetts squares 
itself to the principles of economics, which are to be much more considered 
than an3rthing else. We have been trying here for a hundred years to 
say that we will set aside the laws of economics which are fundamental, 
and that we will try to secure our revenue equably, in accordance with 
the system which we have outgrown, and which has never been made to 
work in any community, in any country, where there existed side by side 
property of value in its own right and property which is an evidence of 
wealth elsewhere. 

"What is your bond of the Pennsylvania Railroad taken at in Massa- 
chusets? At your income from it, that is all, and as long as your $i,ooo 
remains a part of the Pennsylvania Railroad in Pennsylvania, the only 
thing that exists in Massachusetts is the thing that counts to Massachu- 
setts, — the $50.00 income, — and our tax laws say that the $1,000 which 
is out in Pennsylvania is here also, and taxes you accordingly. The 
result is that you don't want it known that you own that bond, and if 
you do own such a bond you see to it that the assessors don't know it, 
because with a $20.00 tax rate, it means that out of that $50.00 we give 
up to the municipality $20.00, and have a three per cent investment for 
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ourselves, and we don't like that, and don't believe it is necessary for 
any community in the State of Massachusetts to take forty per cent of 
our income in order to support the government, and it is not. So the 
great majority of us escape taxation on our bonds, and those who do not 
are those who have been unfortunate enough to have brought their estates 
to view, and in a way they could not avoid. 

"There are a few who are so dead honest that they come in and 
make the sworn statement required by law, and expose their own prop- 
erty to this kind of taxation which takes from thirty-five to sixty per cent 
of income. They may get some satisfaction in their conscience, but very 
little approbation from their neighbors. 

"We made up in the office a little while ago, for purposes of figuring 
taxes, a typical estate composed of some real estate, a mortgage and some 
securities, the same as any of you might own, and we subjected it, theo- 
retically, to taxes in three or four places in the State. In the town of 
Orleans, which you may have heard of, and of which some of you are 
legal inhabitants, we fotmd in 1914 seven per cent of the income of that 
estate would have been absorbed in taxes. Nobody would object to that. 
Wobum with a $26.00 tax rate would have collected sixty-one per cent of 
the income. Wobum is a little excessive in its rate; but in any $20.00 
rate city, forty-seven per cent of the income would have been absorbed 
in taxes. That was an estate the same as any of you rich people might 
have owned. We thus have a tax system in Massachusetts which allows 
the same estate to contribute seven per cent in Orleans and forty-seven 
per cent in any town with a tax rate of $20.00 per thousand, and sixty-one 
per cent where the rate is $26.00 per thousand, and we call that 'pro- 
portional taxation,' and it is, as the Supreme Court has said. 

"There are some of us who would like to get away from that system. 
I don't know whether you would like to or not, but believe me, we in any 
way responsible for the interpretation of such a law would like to get away 
from it, and the Legislature last year seemed to have an idea that it 
would like to get away from it, and passed last year a constitutional 
amendment which gives to the Legislature power it does not have now, 
power to assess classes of property in different ways, any classes it may 
select, with ratio to the income produced, and to exempt such classes of 
property from other taxation, and to make this tax just the same rate in 
Orleans as in Wobum; or, if you like, the other way. The L^slature 
has not that power now. 

"The constitutional amendment passed last year is designed to give 
that power to the Legislature. That constitutional amendment is before 
the Legislature for action this year. It has already passed the Senate. 
Next week it will be up for action in the House. It is a little ominous 
that we have not heard of any opposition. I have been on Beacon Hill 
long enough to know that if you don't hear anything about opposition 
you had better look out, and I don't think we have gotten so far along in 
this solution that any one can afford to assume that that thing is going 
smoothly through the House. The thing for us to assume is that it has 
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not gone through yet, and if any of us have any influence which we may 
properly use with members of the House, it is not too late, or too early, 
for us to use it between now and next week, in order that the members 
of the House may be advised of the seriousness of the situation, and the 
necessity for a remedy. 

"Mr. Gushing said, downstairs, that he thought if this constitutional 
amendment was defeated in the Legislature now, or rejected by the 
people next fall, there would be little chance of getting nearer the solution 
of the problem for pretty near a generation. I think he is right. These 
are the days right now when it may well be that we shall determine for 
ourselves and our children, whether it is going to be possible for the 
Legislature, if it wants to, to establish an equable system of taxation in 
place of that which we all know to be unjust, even though it may be in 
line with, and agrees with, the necessary interpretation which has been 
given to the word 'proportional.' If the kind of system we have is 
proportional, God save tihe Gommonwealth of Massachusetts, and let us 
forget that word 'proportional.' Let us get some of it, at least, out of 
the Gonstitution. 

"It may seem strange to you that we have not taken this action 
before. I think I know the reason. Even such good citizens as belong to 
the Boston Gity Glub, a good many of them have absolutely failed to think 
and to talk on matters of taxation in terms of Massachusetts, and have 
done their thinking and talking in terms of their little bit of a business, 
or their municipality. I doubt not there are such individuals now who 
can't see any farther to the tax situation here than the town of Orleans, 
and so are satisfied with it ; and I doubt not there are some people also 
who can see nothing further in the tax problem beyond the fact that their 
own business, because of some peculiar situation, pays a small tax, and 
that makes them satisfied. 

"I am confident there is no public question with which we have to 
deal which calls so loudly to the citizens of Massachusetts to think and 
talk and act in terms of the whole State of Massachusetts, and if we do 
that, the next step is the approval of the constitutional amendment in the 
House, and its approval by you next fall. If we do that I am satisfied 
we shall be able to teach the rest of the country something they have not 
yet learned about taxation, as Massachusetts has so often and so well 
done in other fields of public endeavor." 

HON. LAWSON PURDY 
President Dept. of Taxes and Assessments^ New York City 

"It is a very rash man that will come from New York at this time 
and advise other people about their constitution. We have a consti- 
tutional convention of our own in session. Our Gonstitution is very 
satisfactory to me as it is. I hope they will do nothing to it. It is al- 
most as good as that of Gonnecticut. The word 'taxation' does not 
occur in the Gonnecticut constitution, nor does the word 'revenue,' so 
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the commission tells me our Legislature is unrestrained. They have 
never done anything reckless. I feel perfectly confident that the Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts will never do anything rash. 

"I have heard much of the word 'proportional' in your Constitu- 
tion. If I could have my own way, at least so I feel from my own ex- 
perience, I should rather eliminate that word 'proportional.' With 
your Constitution I should be glad to see anything done to it, but I 
do not feel so confident about our own. I may not be in a position to 
brag in Massachusetts from now on. Times have been hard in New 
York. There has been much lack of employment, many tenantless 
houses, very little to do. The devil finds work for those who have lit- 
tle to do. Hence, with discontent rife in the city and State, some en- 
terprising gentlemen this winter tried to turn our tax law for the State 
upside down. After they had finished with it, it was damaged a 
little, but not very materially changed. 

"They are busy now over the Constitution. There are always 
people, especially when discontented, who seek to alter the whole 
Constitution and the course of nature by statute or amendments to 
the Constitution. I hope no great harm comes to our Constitution. 
I still have much faith in our Court of Appeals and that they will best 
the interests which seek to change it, or which we have heard so much 
of late, and that they will adhere to the theory that the Constitution is 
a structure of law and nothing more, as it is, in the main, throughout 
New England. 

"Your troubles are due to accident rather than design. It might 
interest you a little to know how different our tax law is from yours. 
Not that you would wish to copy it, probably. But we are happily free 
from some of the troubles from which you have suffered, and it would 
seem to me that, even under your Constitution you might have some 
of the things we have. For example we have never thought the stock 
of a foreign corporation any more than the shares of stock in the hands 
of an individual of a corporation which is taxed on its capital should 
be taxed again by our State. We always considered the one tax 
enough. 

"It was not clear to some assessors about forty or fifty years ago 
that that referred also to the shares of stock of a corporation organ- 
ized under the laws of another State, and so these assessors attempted 
to assess the shares of a foreign corporation in the hands of a citizen 
of New York. Our Court of Appeals, however, as it seems to me, 
very conservatively decided that the shares merely represented prop- 
erty somewhere, and it was to be presumed that property was dealt 
with by the laws of the State in which it was situated, in accordance 
with their best judgment, and that the shares could not be again 
taxed in New York. 

"Nine years ago we followed in part the good example set us by 
Massachusetts and exempted all mortgages, but only after the pay- 
ment of a recording tax. That was a compromise to the belief that 
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borrowers on mortgage securities should not be singled out for taxa- 
tion, but the tax was so suitable and so precisely in accord with the 
same conditions everywhere, that the compromise was accepted with- 
out much reluctance. The law remains and mortgage debts are not 
taxed in the State of New York if the mortgage was recorded since 
the first of July, 1906. The following year the law also provided that 
anybody might take a mortgage bond and pay the tax in respect of 
it at the same rate (j/i of 1%), and that mortgage bond would never 
again be subject to taxation. With us it makes no difference if it is 
a single bond or a great many, the evidence of debt secured by New 
York mortgage recorded since July i, 1906, are not again taxed with 
us. 

"Four years ago we extended that to operate upon all other bonds, 
so that if a tax of one-half of one per cent were paid in respect to 
those, they would not again be taxed. 

"We have always been allowed to tax all debts upon our personal 
property of all kinds. Here you make what seems to me to be a curi- 
ous distinction. If a man borrows money from you and gives you a 
note, you may offset a similar debt against that note ; but if a corpora- 
tion borrows the money from you, and gives you a solemn piece of 
paper called a bond, then you make no deduction, but a tax is im- 
posed. I have never been able to see the logic of that any more than 
the logic in the veto of Gk>vernor Harmon when the Ohio Legislature 
desired to temper the wind a little in that State. While you could de- 
duct the debt you owed to a man who merely had a note, if you owed 
a debt you could deduct that, the debt a bank owed you was different 
from a debt owed you by an individual on a note. 

"I said our Constitution had been endangered a little. The en- 
thusiasm of these gentlemen for change this winter, resulted in a sus- 
pension of the law that you could present a bond and pay one-half of 
one per cent on it, and it was exempted, and they had a close session 
while they could think what they wished to do about it. They thought 
but could not make up their minds, so they have enacted on open sea- 
son from the first of May to the first of November, so they will think 
until the first of November, and perhaps next winter we shall have a 
change. Perhaps they will follow your example, but I do not like an 
income tax for the State of New York. We have to consider geograph- 
ical location. Too many of our people live half the year in New York, 
the other half of the year in New Jersey or Connecticut. We have 
to deal with property rather than with persons, but that has no par- 
ticular bearing on conditions here, because your people seem to be 
willing to stay with you, no matter what you do with them. That is 
a high tribute to Massachusetts and so intended. I feel the same way, 
as I said at lunch. I have a great deal of State pride. My ancestors 
have been there for two hundred and fifty years, and I should hesi- 
tate to leave it. So I sympathize with any Massachusetts man, and 
that leads me to say that I was introduced to your tax law many 
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years ago and have had a casual acquaintance with it ever since. 

"I read with great interest the report of the Commission of 1897 
and was deeply interested in the history of those fourteen or eighteen 
towns. They were interesting, but I did not understand about them 
exactly. I do not see why they are and why they were allowed to 
continue. I used to use them as illustrations when speaking about the 
system in Massachusetts, but I did not understand. Finally I ob- 
tained, the other day, the message Governor Walsh sent to the 
Legislature, and he described the little town of Orleans. Finally I 
saw it. My eyes were opened and I understood. Massachusetts did 
not wish to lose the conscientious rich men whose ancestors had been 
in Massachusetts, and so they desired to retain for them cities of re- 
fuge to which they could go, and keep their consciences and money 
intact. 

"I infer from some things that Professor Bullock said and even 
from some things that Mr. Andrews said so well, that they do not like 
these cities of refuge, and they are so interesting. They are so in- 
teresting that I hope the literary men of Massachusetts will write 
them up in an effective fashion, so that they may not be lost to the 
world. 

"Of course the science of any decent tax system is that nobody 
can get away from from it. Did you ever stop to think of the old defini- 
tion of the word 'tax'? It is a contribution to the State enforced by 
sovereign power. Is that your tax law? If you are going to have 
any tax of any sort, or kind, so that you should find out how well or 
ill it works, it should be absolutely effective on every one, and take 
from every one the part the law says shall be taken from him. You 
can't do that under your Constitution as it is. If you can't do that, 
or can't pass this amendment now before the Legislature that takes the 
word 'proportional' out of the law, I see no reason why you can 
pass that and pass an act allowing you to have an income tax in Mas- 
sachusetts. You certainly want a condition under which men can 
make the contribution the law says that we shall make, and not be 
driven to subterfuge by it. 

"My experience in New York in examining people who have been 
assessed for personal tax, leads me to believe there are a very small 
proportion who are dishonest. These jokes about tax-dodgers really 
represent more the law being very severe, and persons do not volun- 
tarily surrender themselves up to iniquity. It is not that when put 
under oath they do not tell the truth. That may not be so in those 
States with a mandatory listing system. I have heard in those States 
that men do make lists they know to be untrue. 

"With us I think the telling of that which is wilfully untrue is 
very rare and, to some degree, we have a system of enforcing our law 
that is far more efficient than your system of enforcing your harsh law. 
I saw as I came along to-day a sign posted by the Assessors of Boston 
saying that people must file their lists not later than the fifteenth of 
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May. That is an invitation. They are making motions at you. Noth- 
ing will happen to you if you don't do it except perhaps 50% if you 
are taxed, and then that might not come high enough to equal what 
you would have to pay on if you did what the assessors invited you 
to do. 

"This is what we do. We say, 'You live in a nice street, $100,000,' 
and you are shocked. The only way you can get out is for you to 
come over to the office of the Tax Commissioner and be cross- 
examined as to what you have, have your testimony written down and 
swear to it. That is worse than making out a paper in the quiet of 
your office and mailing it to the Tax Commissioner. We try not to 
tax the same person two years running who proves he has nothing. 
We got up a card-index system so as not to do it twice. We try not 
to do it to the same person running until three years have rolled 
around, when he may have accumulated something. Aside from that 
we try to comb the town thoroughly and try to get everybody that 
is practicable. We get a large number of persons who are happy to 
come and swear, for, under our law, they may be rich and not liable 
to a personal tax. 

"I remember examining an old merchant whose name is widely 
known. It was in the early days of my service. I began with his stock 
of goods. He did not know exactly how much it was. By and by, 
after a little coaxing, he said it would not exceed $1,000,000. Then 
I came to the amount his customers owed him and he was quite sure, 
was ready to swear it did not exceed $600,000. Then, how much was 
there in the bank. He was sure that did not exceed $100,000. Then 
he had some other interests that brought the total up to $1,314,000. 
It looked hopeful. Then we came to the liability side. He said he 
owed on his own bonds, secured on real estate mortgages, $2,500,000. 

"We have grown up under that system so that we are pretty well 
used to it. Suppose that you thought you and your partner might like 
to have your business go on in an ordinary way and you incorporated 
it and one of your lawyers who knows the tax laws, says, 'What do 
you think are the gross assets of your business?' You say they are 
about one million dollars. Then they will incorporate your business 
probably for about $500,000 of stock and $500,000 bonds. You would 
take the stock and divide with your partner the stock and -bonds. 
The bonds will be secured by the real estate owned, so they will not 
be taxable. Then your corporation will start with a debt of $500,000, 
and that will be sufficient to wipe out any personal assets. You pay 
taxes only to the State on the basis of the dividends paid on the 
stock, and if your bonds carry a fairly high rate of interest, you 
don't have so much dividends to distribute, so that cuts down the 
taxes you pay to the State. Your people call that tax-dodging. I 
do not. The law in New York says that if you incorporate your 
business, mostly bonds and not much stock, we won't tax you much. 
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It is optional with you to choose the conditions under which you do 
business. 

"To go back to the merchant I told you about. The law says if 
he owns $5,000,000 real estate and borrows $2,500,000 at 4%, and 
takes that and turns it in such a way so as to earn 8 or 10% on it, the 
law will allow him to do that, or something else, and he naturally 
chooses that thing, because it is the most profitable. It is quite 
proper. The law says he can choose. 

"It is up to the Legislature not to make such fool laws. At the 
same time our law and yours are just what the people generally want. 
The probability is that you are just about getting ready to have this 
thing, and when you are ready for something else, you can have your 
Constitution the way you wish to then, and your tax laws as you 
wish, and then perhaps your people will not come over to us, but we 
will come over to you, to get better tax laws." 
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MOCK TRIAL 
Thursday Evening, May 6 

The closing event of the season of 1914-15 took the form of a mock 
trial: 

James W. Rollins, Chairman of the Building Committee, and Louis 
C Newhall, architect, were charged with graft in the construction of the 
new building. The following is the organization of the court for the trial, 
which resulted in acquittal : 

Judge presiding Hon. Robert O. Harris 

Clerk of Court Guy H. Holliday 

COUNSEL 
Prosecution Defense 

Hon. Louis A. Frothingham Guy A. Ham 

Hon. James M. Swift Solomon Lewenberg 

Hon. Channing Cox George L. Barnes 

Daniel J. Kiley 
John B. Dore 

Sheriff Samuel F. Hubbard 

Chief of Police Edward G. Graves 



HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 



Thufsday Evenins, May 13 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the City Club. It 
is not for me to intrude upon matters of foreign affairs, but if the Presi- 
dent could speak to me now, he would say that the support of a people 
too mighty to be other than calm, too strong to be other than self-con- 
tained, too wise to be other than firm, and wholly unafraid, was the great- 
est assistance that he could have in guiding the State on paths earnestly 
sought to be those at once of honor and of peace. 
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"I almost wish I had chosen another subject for this evening, for after 
what has been said to you I should like to talk to you of our work. I 
should like, as it has been my privilege often to do, to take you out in the 
shop and show you the wheels going around. I should like to disabuse 
your minds of the idea that it is chiefly a political job, and have you 
see at least 95 per cent, of it has no relation whatever to anything save 
work — just plain work. I so frequently find men surprised that one is 
disposed to talk of work. 

"One of my subordinates went to a great factory a few weeks ago 
and offered some suggestions of considerable value, the c^cials were 
kind enough to say, but they really questioned as to whether the Secre- 
tary would approve of it. Within a few days I received a courteous 
gentleman from Massachusetts who said, when I sat at lunch with him 
as my guest, 'Really, I came down to see what kind of a fellow you 
were. We in New England think so differently from what you r«dly 
are.' (Laughter.) 

"When I have said to one manufacturer or another that it seemed 
to me wise that he should use in his shop methods which had proved 
desirable in my own, in so far as they were applicable to his business, I 
have been told that I was a blank-kind-of-a-blank because I was trying to 
tell him how to run his business. 

"I wish it were possible for this body to actually see the practical 
work we do. Perhaps an incident or two will not wholly be out of place. 
There came to me, not long since, an American manufacturer whose 
goods were excluded from a great foreign market. Upon examinaticm 
we found that a foreign speofication required the presence in the ce- 
ment which he made of a material which, though harmless, existed, as 
we had reason to think, in the rock with which a foreign manufacturer 
had to make his own product, and as it was harmless and as it was costly 
to remove, the foreign manufacturer was wise enough to have the for- 
eign product required in the specifications. (Lau^ter.) It did not 
happen to exist in our American rock and if we were to put it in for that 
country it would make the price too high, so that the American manu- 
facturer of cement could not possibly compete. That kept us out. It 
took nearly a year of patient work to get that specification altered, but 
the day came when the Ambassador of that country put upcm my desk 
an order for 50,000 barrels of cement, which we guaranteed would be 
of good quality. 

"I have before me here a letter from one of the largest of the agri- 
cultural machinery manufacturing concerns in the country, in which they 
say : 'To-day we are working on a cabled order started entirely through 
Trade Opportunity No. — (you all know what that means), and which 
cost us approximately twenty-five cents postage and a few cables.' 

"I have a letter here also from one of our greatest coal mining con- 
cerns in the country, in which they say: 'Acting upon your advices we 
cabled the Minister of State in Madrid of our desire to establish rela- 
tions with Spanish consumers, and promptly received a reply by cable 
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advising us of certain coal consumers being in the market for coal, and 
after cabling them we got a very good order from them which we are 
now filling/ 

"I have here a statement from a firm in Buffalo, New York, that it 
received the address of a customer in Italy by reading the foreign trade 
opportunity of such a number, and received a carload order for sixty- 
five barrels of oil to the value of a little over nine hundred dollars ; and 
the firm ordering stated that it expects to place the same amount or 
more each month with that firm. 

"Here is another (these last are all within a few days) stating that 
through a trade opportunity of a certain number and the efforts of our 
New York ofiice, the South American representative had placed a 
definite order for 1,380 cases of window glass with a firm which had 
hitherto purchased its supplies from Europe; and last of all, not to 
weary you, I have an example of business method, and we, who are 
so constantly engaged in 'destroying business,' as you know, use this 
method. Our Consul-General at Auckland, New Zealand, cables that 
a large buyer of underwear, hosiery, gloves, and denims (denims do 
not interest you ; you can't make them in c(xnpetition with Europe here, 
as you know or have been told) is about to come to the United States. 
Those firms which have been sufficiently enterprising to believe they 
can do business abroad and have filed their names with us are immedi- 
ately notified by letter that this buyer is coming and is due at a certain 
date at Vancouver. The Q)nsul-General of the United States at Van- 
couver writes that the buyer of Auckland, New Zealand, arrived on such 
a vessel for the purpose of purchasing a large order of the goods I have 
mentioned, and says: 'There were over one hundred commercial letters 
and packages from United States manufacturers and dealers awaiting 
him on his arrival.' The Consul-General further advises that the buyer 
states that heretofore his firm purchased approximately $50,000 worth 
of American goods annually in the United States, but that now these 
purchases will be more than doubled. 

"These I took at random day before yesterday from the recent 
correspondence of the day. These are hourly matters, with us, and 
yet I wonder if it is really true that most of you are subscribers to the 
'Conimerce Report,' and that most of you daily use tfie trade oppor- 
tunities, by means of which anything wired from any part of the world 
to-night and reaching Washington to-morrow morning by nine o'clock 
is published in our daily paper the same afternoon, and circulated all 
over the country, at a price of $2.50 a year, which is the cost of paper 
in the little publication. 

"I wonder if you realize that two whole industries have been estab- 
lished in this country within six months, heretofore confined to Ger- 
many, and that it is our privilege and pleasure to do that work con- 
stantly. It is not 'news.' The press are not especially interested in 
it It lacks the ephemeral value that is a source of news. It is only 
work. That is all, just work. But I may tell you that chemical porce- 
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lain, as many of you perhaps know, has heretofore always been made 
in Germany. It is no longer made solely in Germany. There are 
three concerns making it in the United States, and making as good, even 
a better article than the German. We had the materials in this coun- 
try, and we had the brains, and we had the plants. We simply had not 
ever used them. We bought it abroad, that was enough. Probably 
some thought they could not make it, could not use it. They know bet- 
ter now. We have our own pottery and we have a very skilful ceramic 
chemist, and we put him at work on American clays and found the right 
clay. Then we put him at work how to learn how to use it, and we 
found the way. Then we put him at work how to make porcelain out 
of it and we found that way. We then took samples of the German 
goods and samples of our own make of goods to people who otherwise 
would not have believed they could do that thing. We told them where 
to get the clay, how to treat it, and how to make the porcelain. We gave 
them samples of goods they were to make which we had ourselves made. 
And now three concerns, thus convinced that they could do that which 
heretofore they believed they could not do, and indeed had been care- 
fully taught they could not do, are manufacturing chemical procelain 
in the United States. (Applause.) 

"Precisely the same thing has become true of optical glass. Optical 
glass is made in Germany. It has been, I think, almost, if not quite, 
wholly made there. We 'could not make' it in America. None the less 
we are making it in America, and inasmuch as the manufacturers would 
not themselves study how to make it, we did. We began with the neces- 
sary clay for the requisite pot, in which to melt the glass, and first of all 
found how to make a pot that would make the right kind of glass for 
optical glass. Secondly, we found the materials out of which to make 
the glass, i. e., all American in their origin. Thirdly, we found how to 
make the glass without bubbles. One after another, without talking 
about it, these problems have been solved. Fourth, how to make the 
glass when the bubble problem was solved, without the peculiar lines 
fiiat affect vision. We are now in the final stages. I have on my desk 
a piece of American-made optical glass, which we make with our own 
men, in our own furnaces, in our own place in Pittsburgh. We shall 
go to glass people who do not think they can, eventually, and say : *We 
did it; you can and we will show you how.' (Applause.) 

"I happened to be at lunch in the house of a banker in a Southern 
city who had taken over a large textile concern which was in difficul- 
ties, and he said to me that business was very bad. I asked him if he 
did any foreign trade. He said, *No, I don't know how.' He was more 
candid than most. (Laughter.) I said, *Do you wish to learn?* He 
said, 'Yes, how shall I learn?' I said, 'I will teach you — ^the Department 
of Commerce will teach you.' He said, 'What do you mean?' I said, 
'Do you really want to know?' He said, 'Yes, I do.' I said, 'AH right, 
I will send a trained textile man, a cotton man familiar with practical 
mill work, and also familiar with foreign markets, speaking the foreign 
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language, and knowing what they want, to your mill.' 'What will it 
cost?' the banker asked. I said, 'Nothing.' 'How often will he come?' 
'As often as is necessary.' The banker took up the proposition. The 
man went there often and showed him the widths, the lengths, the colors, 
the counts of yarn, and the character of weave desired in certain large 
foreign countries, and it ended with a shipment of a lot of goods to a 
great foreign city, whose name I will not mention. 

"Goodness knows, gentlemen, I wish you would come and see. I 
would like to take you about and show you these things. Incidentally, 
you know of course that we run our own paper mill in the department, 
and Uncle Sam cannot readily be fooled on paper. We run our own 
rubber plant — I do not mean the growing plant but a rubber mill where 
we make rubber tubing, things of that kind, out of the raw rubber, so 
as to know what is in it and test it and see. We make our own instru- 
ments and blow our own glass. I think you ought to come. I think many 
of you may not have known of this work before. I did not until I took 
hold of the Department. 

"Going out of a factory, into public life, the thing which astonished 
me most and from which I have never recovered, is the absence of ac- 
curacy in things which are said. I take it that if you sit, as I have sat, 
upon the board of directors of a great corporation, and your fellow di- 
rectors discussed the business of the corporation before you, you either 
believed what they say concerning the company's affairs, or you would 
regard it as very reprehensible if they misstated plainly the facts about 
the company's affairs. Now I am not endeavoring to convey a sharp 
sarcasm, but to tell a plain truth. The thing which is most patent to a 
man going from a business or factory life into public life, is the habitual 
inaccuracy that is used in public discussion. I am not accusing anybody 
of not telling the truth, not at all, even in the back of my thought. I 
am simply pointing out a fact. Habitual inaccuracy in discussion of pub- 
lic business is almost, I fear, the rule. I have known a man from Mas- 
sachusetts in the House of Representatives to carefully and fairly state 
my own case against him in replying to me. It was a rare experience. 
The same men who, on the board of directors of a corporation, will them- 
selves speak with care and will expect their associates to speak with care, 
will, when they get on the street, about public affairs speak without care 
and without taking any particular pains to get the facts. 

"It is one of the most serious and difficult problems in our whole pub- 
lic life, habitual unbelief in men and in measures based upon the want 
of information concerning them. It surprises men of business to be 
told that we are there to help them. It surprised my friend when I told 
him I would send that man to his shop. Does it surprise you to be told 
that if you have a problem in Peru, or Chile, or Argentina, or Brazil, or 
China, or Australia, or any one of four countries in Europe, I will put 
without expense to you, upon the job in your behalf, as soon as you need 
him, a trained commercial man to stick at it until it is worked out ? Does 
that surprise you? If it does, it is because you have not been told the 
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every-day, common-place work of the Department. We are quite ready, 
gentlemen, at any time, to take that matter up with you. 

"Does it surprise you to be told that whenever a delegation of busi- 
ness men from abroad comes to this country, they are met at the dock 
by a representative of our Department, speaking their own language, 
familiar with the customs of their country, who accompanies them at 
Government expense throughout their tour? If it is a surprise you will 
find an example of it when the Chinese merchants visit your city next 
month. They will be accompanied by Mr. Porter of our Department. 
He was born and lived fifteen years in China. He has met them at San 
Francisco. 

"How strange it is that we, who are so careful in our private af- 

'fairs, pass judgment upon public work (and now candidly, do we not?) 

witiiout inquiring what it is. Is it not so? While considering what I 

/ should say to you on tiie general subject of 'The Outlook for our Cora- 

N merce and Industry,' I happened to read the address of Mr. Albert Greene 

' Duncan,Tresident of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 

before the meeting of that Association in Boston, April 28th and 29th. It 

arrested my attention, and I purpose briefly to speak of his view of the 

business outlook as then presented, before submitting my own. 

"It seems courteous, however, to speak of the spirit in which, as 
it seems, such an address should be treated, before going on with the 
treatment. May it then be understood that there is no element of at- 
tack, or of personal antagonism. The author of the address is known 
to be a gentleman of high public and business ideals, sincere in every word 
and purpose, seeking only the things which are right because he believes 
them to be right, free entirely from any conscious bias. I wish it, in the 
most emphatic way, to be clear that I acquit him of tiie faintest desire 
to misstate or exaggerate. I am sure he would be pained if he felt he 
had done either. 

"So much is necessary because I think I ought to show that in the 
address Mr. Duncan has made excursion into the glorious company of 
the things which aren't so. (Laughter.) 

"Briefly, let us see how far this has gone. One further word you 
may permit. A business man in his business respects facts. If he does 
not he fails. He respects facts which he does not like, as much as facts 
which please him. He is right so to do. We think it normal he should 
do so. I speak of no one person, but of all men of business. May we not 
properly claim that in dealing with public matters the same method should 
be used ? Should not facts be found and stated ? To do this should not 
the source of the facts be learned and consulted? The source of many 
facts respecting business conditions is in the Department of Commerce. 
I hope it was consulted by Mr. Duncan before he made his address. I 
do not know whether this is so. If he did consult the Department as to 
the facts and received from it information to the effect which appears in 
his address, some one deceived him. Let us see. 

"He states, 'the terrific increase in the imports of foreign goods 
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during the first nine months that our present tariff was in operation shows 
that diese fears (of disaster) were not ill founded.' This refers either 
to the general increase of imports or to those in the cotton industry with 
which Mr. Duncan is connected. If it refers to the former the record 
shows that the total imports for the ten months ending July 31, 1914, ex- 
ceeded those for the same period in the previous year by almost $102,000,- 
000, equal, let us say, to one dollar per person in ten months for our total 
population, or at the rate of 10 cents per capita per month. Out of this, 
however, over $88,000,000 were in food stuffs and $20,000,000 more was 
in crude materials for manufacturing. These more than account for the 
entire increase, because as a matter of fact, in the group of manufactures 
there was, all told, a decrease of about nine millions. 

''Examining the manufactures group more closely we find an in- 
crease of $34,000,000 in imports of manufactures ready for use, more 
than offset by a decrease in importations of over $43,000,000 in manu- 
factures for further use in manufacturing. To cover the facts fully^ 
however, let us forget the latter and deal only with the increase in im- 
ports of manufactures ready for use. Comparatively stated, this is one- 
third of the total increase and is exceeded greatly by each item of the 
food stuffs group which altc^ether amount to much more than double the 
increased imports in these manufactures. The only thing which could 
trouble Mr. Duncan, however, would be this increase of 34 millions of 
imports. It represents almost exactly 10 per cent, increase in this single 
item. It amounts to 34 cents per person of our population for ten 
months, or say 3 cents per capita per month. It compares with an an- 
nual product of our factories for the year 1909, the last available rec- 
ords, of over 20 thousand millions per annum. This output has since 
largely increased, but the comparison will do. 

"The record of general imports, therefore, shows that this 'terrific 
increase' is in relation to our total production of five years earlier in the 
production of 34 to 20,000. 

"Turning now to the specific industry in which Mr. Duncan is in- 
terested, I find that the increase of cotton manufactures during the ten 
months ended July 31, 1914, as compared with the previous similar period 
was a trifie less than $6,900,000. This was not one of the largest items 
of increase. It was exceeded by cattle, com, oats, hides, sisal, fruits, 
meats, flaxseed, raw silk, raw wool, and manufactured wool. In rela- 
tion to the output of the cotton industry it stands in the relation of slightly 
less than 7 to 628, for the output of tfie cotton industry in 1909 was 628^ 
million dollars and is now greater. In relation to our population this 
'terrific increase' is equal to not quite seven cents each person for ten 
months, or rather less than seven-tenths of one cent per month per capita. 

"It is perhaps not fair to consider one part of our foreign trade in 
cotton goods without considering the other. If we offset against our 
unports of cotton manufajctures our exports of them, we find an excess 
of imports of but 18 millions, for we sold abroad 42 millions and bought 
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abroad 60 millions, in round numbers. This may possibly modify the 
terrifying character of the situation. 

'These further words are found in the address we are discussing. 
I am not going to be long about this. I want you to see an actual case 
of the kind of criticism of which I was speaking. The significant fact 
is that the favorable trade balance which this country has always en- 
joyed ("always" is a big word) under a favorable tariff, immediately de- 
clined coincidental with the introduction of the new schedules, and con- 
tinued to fall until by last April the balance was against us for the first 
time in many years. For five consecutive months this unfavorable 
balance increased.' The words of a serious business man to a serious 
business body in this city! I acquit the gentleman of purposely intend- 
ing to mislead. 

"Let us look at these statements: 'Always enjoyed'; 'Immediately 
declined' ; 'Coincidental with the introduction of the new schedules' ; '0)n- 
tinued to fall until by last April' ; 'Against us for the first time in many 
years' ; 'For five consecutive months this imf avorable balance increased.' 
Not one of these statements is correct. The country had not always en- 
joyed a favorable trade balance under a protective tariff. It did not 
immediately decline coincidental with the introduction of the new 
schedules. It did not continue to fall until last April. It is not the fact 
that the balance was then against us for the first time in many years, 
nor is it true that for five consecutive months the unfavorable balance 
increased. The facts are all of official record, and I have that official 
record before me. 

"The passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law in 1909 was immedi- 
ately followed by a deficit in the trade balance in the month of August, 
1909, of over 7 million dollars. Five months of favorable balances fol- 
lowed, the largest of them not as large as many months before and since. 
In February, 1910, there was an unfavorable balance of over 5}4 mil- 
lions; in March, 1910, an unfavorable balance of 19 millions; a small 
unfavorable balance in April, 1910. Again in July and August, 1910, 
there were unfavorable balances, the first of over 254 millions, the sec- 
ond of over 3j4 millions. In the year following the enactment of the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff law six months out of the twelve showed unfavor- 
able balances. Not for thirteen years had the favorable balance on mer- 
chandise transactions in our foreign trade been as small as it was for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 19 10, under both the Dingley and Payne laws. 
It has never been as small since. The favorable balance for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1914, during nine months of which the Underwood 
law prevailed, was nearly 300 million dollars greater than under the cor- 
responding year under the Payne law. 

"Nay, if we select the 10 months from the passage of the Under- 
wood law until the breaking out of the war and compare them with the 
like period following the enactment of the Payne law, the result is that 
the period under the Underwood law shows a favorable trade balance 
of over 150 millions greater than was the case under the Payne law. 
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Remembering, however, the words 'always enjoyed,' one finds that un- 
der the Dingley tariff there were deficits of over 3 and 7 millions, re- 
spectively, in July and June, 1909, and that 11 months of deficit under 
the Wilson Act were preceded by 18 separate months in which there 
were deficits under the McKinley Act Indeed, during the entire 48 
months of the administration of President Harrison 25 months showed 
unfavorable trade balances. 

"So far from the balance immediately declining after the Under- 
wood Act went into effect, the truth is that there had not been so large a 
favorable balance during the entire pendency of the Payne law and its 
predecessor, the Dingley law, as during the month of October follow- 
ing the Underwood Act. The records back to 1888 do not show any fa- 
vorable balance so large as in this single month. The following month 
of November, 191 3, showed a reduced balance indeed, but still one of 
97 millions in our favor, larger than any favorable balance for a year 
back except the preceding month of October. 

"Nor did balances continue to fall for that of January, 19 14, was 
larger than that for December, 1913, and both were larger than most 
of the months under the Payne law. 

"So far from it being true that 'for five consecutive months this 
unfavorable balance increased,' the very reverse is true. The deficit for 
April was reduced by three-fourths in May, and this again by three- 
fourths in June. It advanced in July but was still less than half of that 
for April. With August came the war. Our exports for two weeks 
were stopped, but even under these conditions of stoppage the unfavor- 
able balance in the war month of August was almost identical with that 
of March, 19 10, under the Pa5me law, and millions less than had oc- 
curred in different months under President Harrison. 

"I should not leave this subject without suggesting that we could 
have told Mr. Duncan precisely why the month of April, 19 14, showed 
the deficit of which he speaks. 

"It arose in substance from $11,000,000 increased imports of food 
which we had to buy as our supply was short, and from a shrinkage in 
exports of food of $14,000,000, which we did not have to sell. I do not 
think, gentlemen, that it is necessary for me to press that particular class 
of criticism farther, but I have brought here something that I made for 
the first time to illustrate to the eye clearly what has happened. ( Show- 
ing chart.) 

"This black line (indicating) shows increased imports, and this, 
(indicating) is the period under the Dingley tariff, and this (indicat- 
ing) is what happened to imports under Siat tariff. This (indicating) 
is what happened to imports under the Pa)me tariff — ^that upward 
movement. So far from its being true, as stated by Mr. Duncan, the 
record shows the two great increases of imports in this country were 
under the Dingley law and the Payne law. 

"This bottom line (indicating) shows the movement of the adverse 
balances. There have been but few times when the balance was against 
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us in foreign trade. One of those times was under President Qeveland, 
before the McKinley law; the other of those times was under Presi- 
dent Harrison and under the McKinley law. One was under a Demo- 
cratic and one under a Republican administration. This drop (indi- 
cating) in the trade balance in our favor occurred under the Payne law. 
This rise (indicating) in the trade balance in our favor occurred also 
under the Payne law. The truth is that there is no relationship what- 
ever between the increase of imports over a long period, and between 
the favorable or unfavorable trade balance and any tariff legislation 
whatever. ( Applause. ) 

"I have merely stated to you much more briefly than I had it writ- 
ten, what is the official record, uncontested by any man, open to all men 
to see, and I confess, gentlemen, it passes my loiowledge why without 
inquiry, so far as I know — I have not been informed if it took place, 
I hope it did — statements are made, and I prestmie accepted by busi- 
ness men, to other business men, which seem to have no serious relation 
to the facts. (Laughter.) 

"I want very briefly to see if I can make for you a picture of the 
past, the present, and some elements of the future in American com- 
merce during the last few years, and I will ask you to go back with me 
in thought about three or four years. I shall ask you to get out of Bos- 
ton, and out of Massachusetts, and out of New England, and out of the 
United States, and to remember that trade depression is almost never 
local, and that for a universal effect you must have a universal cause. 
That is sound reason, gentlemen. For a universal effect you cannot ap- 
ply a local cause. 

"If things are happening the wide world round, don't abuse his 
Honor, the Mayor. (Laughter.) If things are happening in Asia and 
at the same time they are happening here, don't abuse his Excellency, the 
Governor. If things are happening alike in countries with and without 
tariffs, and with all kinds of tariffs, don't abuse one particular tariff, 
because it is not common sense. But how many of us take the trouble 
to look beyond the parish in which we live? In the first place, I don't 
have to say that this world is tied together so tightly that we can't escape 
the effects upon us here of what happens yonder. For example, if you 
have tried any of you to have a cane chair reseated of late you found that 
the price of cane had greatly advanced. Ordinarily cane for a cane-seated 
chair is a simple sort of a thing, and rattan is not a matter of any g^reat 
interest, but those who know will tell you that you must go to Sumatra, 
or to other portions of the Dutch East Indies, for that material, and that 
it is brought through Singapore by way of Hamburg to this country, and 
that the supply has been cut off very largely by the war and, save for some 
concerns with great foresight prepared themselves in advance, a num- 
ber of concerns have suffered very seriously, for the material rose in 
value something like ten times. Consequently what happens in Sumatra 
affects the price of the cane-seated chairs in your kitchen. There is cane 
in the Philippines and we have sent a man there to look it over. We 
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have not as yet found manufacturers enthusiastic enough to look it up 
for themselves. 

"I don't know whether you realize that the question of whether our 
wheat crop is harvested or not depends to a very considerable degree 
upon the condition of public affairs in Yucatan, for in Yucatan grows the 
sisal plant, and from sisal is made the binding twine. There was a time 
when people were very much concerned over sisal, for it seemed quite 
possible to us about five or six weeks ago that there might be an insuf* 
ficient supply of binding twine in this country, because we could not get 
the sisal out of Yucatan. If that happened, the self-binding reapers in 
the West could not have been used on the grain crop. It was a serious 
question, and we were so busily engaged in 'destroying business' that 
we got to work and got the sisal out of Yucatan — four or five shiploads 
a day. It was a somewhat strenuous time but it was not talked about 
very much in the newspapers. 

"You can't escape the things that happen in another continent, be- 
cause you are so favored as to live in Boston. About three or four years 
ago something began to happen on the other side of the world which af- 
fected you and me in our factories. It was not a local matter. We felt 
it here. A baseball may be thrown from a hundred yards yonder and it 
is quite a local matter when it hits you in the nose, although it started 
yonder. That is a homely illustration but an accurate one. Bankers 
here know perfectly well that the world, and the United States included, 
drew their supplies, or have heretofore, of credit and of cash, very largely 
from the financial centres of Europe. You know of course that we have 
borrowed from Europe from five to six thousand million dollars in the 
shape of securities, which we have sold there, and every other country 
around the world, outside of Europe, does the same thing. The world 
is financed from Paris, London, Berlin, Amsterdam, Vienna, and a few 
other places. They loan money to the world. They have done so. It 
has changed of late. They are the source of credit. Great Britain has 
loaned outside of her borders, says Sir George Paish, twenty thousand 
million dollars. The Germans have indeed built the Bagdad Railway, 
but they built it with French money in part. The Russians are financed 
in part by France ; not long ago there was trouble at a place called Agadir, 
in Morocco, and the trouble was quelled by the French bankers intimat- 
ing they might call their loans. China, Australia, Ceylon, Argentina, the 
United States, Canada, in large part at least, live on the credit and cash 
gotten from the savings of Europe. One of the leading bankers of 
Toronto said that Canada took $30,000,000 a month from Great Britain 
to keep her moving, and other countries in like proportion. Now, please 
don't take my word for it, because I may be here with a sting under my 
coat-tails to deceive you. Some people think I carry horns and a sting. 
I am striving my best to conceal them at the present moment. 

"What began to happen about three or four years ago? If you will 
take the trouble to take any European financial journal, whatever coun- 
try you may prefer, you will find tfiat about three or four years ago, with 
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a prevision of something, they knew not what, the great financial cen- 
tres of Europe began to draw in their money. The outward easy flow 
of credit stopped. The inward flow of gold commenced. It was not 
noticed at first. Undoubtedly as I look at you if I called upon you for 
ten dollars each it would not be noticed by you; but if I continued to call 
on you for ten dollars, you would find it out. In time the world found 
out that Europe was, as the bankers say, strengthening its reserves 
against a rainy day; not because they knew what day it would rain but 
because they thought it might rain, and capital is timid. 

"So, if you look, you will see that all over the outlying parts of the 
world, ourselves included, there began the thing we call business depres- 
sion, and it began coincidentally with the time and continued through 
the time, during which the European reserves of gold grew. Don't 
take my word as to the number of the hundreds of millions of gold thus 
drawn in by commerce and stowed in the vaults of Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, and Berlin, but look in the financial journals and see, and you 
don't need to read the editorials. You know what it would mean if I 
were to call upon you to pay all you owe. 

"That process went on for three or four years and wherever it went 
on, depression followed. If I took your arm and tied the arteries tight, 
you would have a depression in your hand; and if you tie the arteries 
of finance outside of Europe, so that no more can flow out and what 
does flow flows in, there will be depression everywhere the capital went, 
and in the places from which it came back. That happened, and it hap- 
pened pretty much everywhere. It was affected by local causes. It was 
not as great, for example, in Australia as elsewhere, but it happened 
without any earthly regard to the kind of revenue they had, or the means 
whereby they raised it. It happened in Brazil very badly, and Brazil 
has the highest protective tariff on God's good earth. It has not pre- 
vented their borrowing at i6 to 17 per cent., and Brazil is a country of 
infinite natural, undeveloped resources. But since the flow of money to 
develop them stopped, that will happen which will happen to your garden 
when you stop developing it with a hoe. 

"Every banker in the world of international knowledge knows that 
I have told you the simple truth. It is a matter of record. That de- 
pression we felt last and probably least because we were the nearest to 
independence. The five to six thousand million dollars that we had bor- 
rowed from Europe represents a relatively smaller proportion of our 
national wealth than the amounts the other countries have borrowed. 
You do not have to explain it by criticizing any particular legislatvu'e. 
There is no reason to get mad with the Legislature of Brazil. They had 
the trouble, and had it badly, but not because the Legislature misbehaved. 
They had it by reason of universal causes, locally applied. 

"When that process was pretty well advanced, the month of August 
last came around, and then it began to rain, and the money was stowed 
in the banks in great masses, $600,000,000, if I remember correctly, in 
more than one institution — ^saved for the rainy day which had come at 
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last. What happened to the United States in August of last year? Go 
back in your thought to 1907, and for the good of your souls and con- 
version of your minds, let me remind you that in 1907 the Dingley tariflf 
was in full force and vigor, and Theodore on the throne, acting wisely 
or unwisely. (Laughter.) And let me remind you also that in 1893 the 
panic occurred, nearly a year, if not more than a year, and I am not 
exactly sure as to the month before the Wilson tariff law was passed 
which is so often accused of causing it. Ordinarily in times like those 
of August of last year, one country calls upon another for help. In 1907 
we got help from London. In other panic days Berlin and Paris have 
helped us to help one another. But in August of last year we took the 
shock alone. Have you ever reflected as to what that meant as to the 
essential soundness and strength of the United States? We owed some- 
thing like five thousand millions in funded debt. We owed between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000, in floating debt payable in gold. Both 
were wanted and both were asked for. We stopped paying the funded 
debt by closing our stock exchanges, and they sent over here to arrange 
to collect four or five hundred millions of floating debt, and we gathered 
a hundred millions of gold to protect ourselves on the floating debt mat- 
ter, and we paid a considerable portion of it in gold. We sent it up to 
Ottawa, where the Bank of England opened an account rather for the 
purpose of receiving from us what we owed. That was our position, 
alone, with the whole financial shock beating for the first time since 
modem finance was created against one nation, and that a debtor nation 
and not a creditor nation. We could not call upon the income from 
twenty thousand million dollars invested abroad to carry us through. 
Not we. We did not have it. We owed. We were a debtor nation and 
we were asked to pay. That is where we stood in August, and it was 
not easy. 

"I should be as negligent as unkind if I did not say that the way 
we pulled through that situation was due to the courage and character 
and brains of American business men and financiers, and I think they 
would at least be glad to say that the Government did what it could un- 
der the circumstances. 

"I want you to think of that. If you are troubled and worried about 
business conditions now, think of last August for the good of your mind 
and peace of your soul. You were where you owed the money and they 
asked for it and sent to collect it, and you had to pay. Now it is paid. 
The $400,000,000 has been settled, and not in gold wholly, but in goods. 
We have taken back some tens of millions — yes, some scores of mil- 
lions of such gold as we did pay. It has been paid, and a great deal 
more, and a considerable amount (nobody knows how much but very large 
sums) of the funded debt has also been paid by our buying back our own 
securities from Europe since the exchanges reopened. 

"To that extent we are paying less abroad for interest and more 
to ourselves. Without going into Qie details, the situation now is this, 
that up to last Saturday night, including the bad months of July and 
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August (about which Mr. Duncan speaks so fluently), both of which 
were against us, we have accumulated a favorable trade balance of eight 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars, a fact that you never dreamed 
of in your life as possible to happen, and which your fathers never saw. 
So far from going behind in this game we have ceased to be the debtor, 
in a large degree, wholly, indeed, so far as the floating debt is concerned, 
and have become the creditor. You have seen also what you never saw 
before: The nations of Europe and South America and Canada, the 
cities and provinces of Canada, as well as the Dominion itself, coming to 
us for money, whereas it is only eight or nine short months since thfey 
were asking us to pay up yonder. We have paid the four or five hundred 
millions we owed them, and we have loaned abroad two hundred and 
fifty millions or more in cash. You have seen advertised in your papers, 
side by side, a public loan of Germany and a public loan of France and 
two of Argentina. None of you ever saw the like of that before. And 
it has all happened within the period of eight or nine months, while some 
men were growling because things were bad. 

"To-day we are the only one of the greater nations of the earth that 
has a favorable trade balance in its foreign exchange. There is not a 
single other one, to my knowledge. If I am mistaken, I shall be glad 
to be corrected. It is accumulating now at the approximate net rate 
(taking the figures of last week) of $3,500,000 a day. The world owes 
us to-night $3,500,000 more net than it did at breakfast time this morn- 
ing. That is the sober, plain, ordinary fact. It is money they owe us 
and which they have got, in some form or another, to pay us. To-day 
every business man knows, who knows anything, and there are some who 
do— oh! many of them do (laughter), that we hold the strongest posi- 
tion in the world of business and finance, on the financial side, that we 
have ever had in the history of our land. Take the last issue of The 
London Statist if you don't want to believe me. If I am full of bias 
and prejudice on the matter take any European authority and read 
what they say, or as the Wizard of Wellesley Hills, who teaches the 
nation finance and teaches it I think truly, says, in his issue of two 
weeks ago, 'Let every manufacturer and merchant take courage.' 

"That is not all. We not only have more owed to us than ever 
before, but we ourselves owe less tfian we ever did before. There has 
never been a time (so the financial journals say) when this country was 
liquidated as closely as it is now. Two years of depression have not 
been wholly bad for it, they have made us pay up. We have not specu- 
lated largely and we have paid, and to-day we owe less, as a nation, 
than we ever did. I wonder how it would make you feel if this nation 
were once to have the debt that France had before the war. We have 
infinitely more resources and three times the population. I wonder how 
it would make you feel to have eight thousand millions of national debt 
as she had before the war. 

"Sometimes I begin to fear we do not at all realize our blessings 
in this country. Suppose if we had to pay the rate of interest that every 
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European nation now pays on its debt. We pay two per cent, on most 
of ours, so the interest on our national debts is a negligible quantity. I 
presume you all know that the savings banks alone of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut hold enough ready cash belonging mostly 
to the poor to pay our national debt, and the debts of all our States, 
and the debts of the great cities of New York and Philadelphia, with 
much to spare besides. (Applause.) 

"But that is not all. We have been accustomed to spend from 
$170,000,000 to $200,000,000 abroad for travelers' expenses. That is 
not being spent now. (Applause.) It is being saved and kept here. 
Furthermore, we had crops last year such as the nation never knew, 
and their proceeds arc in the hands of the farmers. The Bank Com- 
missioner of Kansas sent me his report a few days ago, just for the 
State banks of Kansas, and it showed $20,000,000 additional deposits 
over a year ago in that one State, in the State banks only. Further- 
more, as the fact now stands, the crops of the present year are actually 
much ahead of those of last year. And even if there were, as there is 
now no sign, a shrinkage in those crops, there is every reason to believe 
that we shall exceed this year the largest crop record of our history. 
So far as the year has gone, that is Sie fact to-day. 

"I have not noticed in Boston any lists of dead or wounded, nor 
have I observed that any inconvertible paper currency has been issued 
in the United States, nor do I recall, Mr. Mayor, that you have a mora- 
torium in the State of Massachusetts. Those forms of entertainment 
are more or less common abroad at the present time. Do you and I 
expect, gentlemen, to have the world on fire and feel none of the heat? 
Do we growl because, instead of being burned alive, we arc merely com- 
fortably warm? (Laughter and applause.) 

"Now I read of a New Bedford mill paying its back dividends yes- 
terday. The Journal of- Commerce says (it may not tell the truth) 
that tfie mills there have been busy as they have not been busy for years. I 
have it here, if you wish to see it. I always like to carry papers with 
me lest some one should think I was misquoting. I understand that the 
idle cars, though still far too many, shrunk by 30,000 in the month of 
April. I wish some of you would try to go to some of your New Eng- 
land factories and try to buy a lathe. I wish you would offer a premium 
of $100 over the standard list price for a lathe at any machine-shop in 
New England, or try to buy one in Cincinnati. A gentleman told me 
recently he could find no machine-tool shop in this country that would 
manufacture 200 slotting machines for him. I wish you would ask 
some of the factories in Hartford how long they are sold ahead. One 
of our Census men in the Alleghany Valley wrote me the other day that 
every factory save one in this entire vicinity has been running full time 
for the entire winter and spring. This was received only yesterday. 
I was informed that many were contemplating putting on night shifts. 
Now what is for the future ? I have not used the word 'optimistic,' have 
I? No. Nor I have not said *boom.' No. I am trying to get a litde 
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belief in ourselves back into our brains. (Great applause.) Now what 
of the future? Come with me, if you please, up to Lowell. I am rather 
familiar with Lowell. I have sold many goods there. Come up to Lowell 
with me and we will bum down (just as a pleasant experiment) one of 
the big cotton mills up there. Then we will take its working force and 
shoot half of them. Of that half we will kill one-half, which is one- 
quarter of the whole, and we will maim the other half. Then we will 
take a certain percentage of the managing brains and we will shoot them 
too. How long do you think it will be before that mill will be ready 
to compete with the other mills? Do you see the point? I get a little bit 
weary of practical men worshipping ghosts, especially ghosts that 
aren't so. 

"Come, if you please, to the great French city of Lille, or the city 
of Roubaix. They are the textile cities. That is why I mention them. 
What sort of shape are the shops in? Do you suppose a ten-inch shell 
is a conservative element in a textile mill? (Laughter.) If I take your 
factory organization and slay a large percentage of it and maim the rest 
and murder a few of the foremen and superintendents, how long will it 
take you to get your organization back? Suppose that the national debt 
IS double; will interest on it be greater or less? And will the taxes to 
pay that interest be small or large? In such conditions will capital be 
freer or not so free? One large American manufacturer went over 
to see. He went to Belgium and northern France. He came back and 
told me that in his judgment (I am not speaking of a general situation 
but of one case) his competitors would require four years to get back 
where they were before, and he was going to work. 

"Now seriously, think of the foolishness of this talk about the mass 
of men going back into industry who have got to be employed at all sorts 
of cheap wages, dumping masses of goods, purchased at trifling cost, upon 
the American market. Think of the supreme foolishness of that thing. 
From where did those men come? From out the factories and out of 
the farms, and there are fewer of them to go back by some hundreds 
of thousands. When they go back what will they find? Did you ever 
shut up your shop for six or eight months and keep your good-will intact ? 
Did you? Do you know anybody who did when his competitors were 
busy? Do you suppose any German or Frenchman or Belgian has such 
wonderful capacity that he does not lose any good-will when his mills are 
closed for eight months, or that he can go back by some wonderful skill 
and say, *Behold my new organization,' and have it there perfectly, and 
when his superintendent and foremen have been shot dead can find men 
equally expert to take their places, or when capital is necessary to re- 
place schoolhouses and railways and every other want of civilization he 
is going to be able to buy his machinery just as cheaply as before or when 
the national debt is doubled and at higher rates of interest, and taxes are 
consequently raised he is going to borrow at the same rate as before? 
They seem to me to have certain elements of doubt. 

"For the future, therefore, I think that every day this business goes 
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on across the Atlantic, makes it harder and not easier for our competi- 
tors yonder to meet us again on even terms. My opinion is that if my 
shop is destroyed, I have got quite a job to get it going again; that if 
money is harder to get, it is going to cost me more ; that if my organiza- 
tion is being broken up, it is not going to be a matter of a few weeks or 
months to get it tc^ether again, especially if much of it is dead. I may 
be all wrong. Thirty years spent in factories seems to have taught me 
those things, but I may be all wrong about it. I don't want to say to 
you that it is not true that the day peace is declared, Belgium rises again 
full grown from her ashes. Something like that seems to be sometimes 
talked. 

"Nor do I believe that, at a time when every man and every machine 
is being strained to the utmost for the purposes of war, they are laying 
up vast stocks of cheaply made merchandise to be dumped upon our 
shores. But if they are, and the dumping is not square, I think we can 
find some way in the Department of Commerce to block it. I am not 
troubled about that sort of thing. Therefore it seems to me, gentlemen, 
that the business men of sanity (as you seem to be, and I think you are), 
recognize certain things — that this country is in a stronger financial posi- 
tion than ever before, with larger free capital than she ever had before, 
and that money is easier to get, and the sources of credit, as Mr. Dun- 
can very well pointed out, are vastly more flexible than ever before; in 
short, that the whole financial system in America is on a more scientific 
and helpful basis than it ever was since you and I were bom, that our 
resources are absolutely unhurt, that, as compared with our competitors 
yonder, we do not know the meaning of taxes, and that out of infinitely 
vaster resources than they have, we owe far less and have much more; 
that they must approach the future under certain serious economic handi- 
caps which are inevitable from the destruction of war; that it will take 
them long months, I do not know how many — ^and you will notice I have 
not said how many — I do not know how many, but that it will take them 
long months, as it would take you and me long months, to get going again, 
and when they are going again, they are going to go at greater expense, not 
less, than before, because the conditions are greater than any nation can 
control, and that when that process takes place, they will enter a market 
in which their good-will has been largely lost, and some of it, if you are 
smart, has come to you. If we use this opportunity as we ought and 
get a vision something larger than the three-mile limit, we may be able 
to put the United States in the readjustment of affairs, not so that she 
will escape paying her share, no, concerning which be thankful we have 
the means to pay it — but so that, in the readjustment she may change places 
with somebody. Already we have moved over from third to second place 
in the international markets of the world. Nothing in God's earth save 
our own unwillingness to move prevents our taking the first place. 
(Applause.) 

"I think that is about all I have to say, perhaps it is too much. If 
so I beg your pardon, but despite all that is told about what my friend, 
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Mr. Duncan, of whom I really think as a friend, called the anti-business 
attitude of the Administration, despite that, if we can help you now, ask 
us. If we do not help you when you ask us, show us up. Is not that fair ? 
We will try. We have our c^ce here in Boston. We are anxious to 
serve. It is what we are for. We have no excuse in being, except for that, 
but we cannot serve you imless you let us know. If you do let us know, 
we may not be able to do so then; but if we are able to serve you, we 
will serve you or take the consequence." (Applause.) 

LUNCHEON TO MAYOR KIEL OF ST. LOUIS 

On July 3 the Club tendered a luncheon to Hon. Henry W. Kiel, Mayor 
of St Louis. Vice-President Fitzgerald presided, and the following 
speakers were heard : Hon. George W. Coleman, Postmaster William F. 
Murray, and Mayor Kiel. 

LUNCHEON TO WILBUR C. PHILLIPS 

On July 14 a luncheon was tendered Mr. Wilbur C. Phillips, Secre- 
tary of the Committee on Unit Organization, Washington, D. C, which 
has for its object the centralization of charity work. Vice-President 
Fitzgerald presided, and the following gentlemen spoke briefly, followed 
by Mr. Phillips : Hon. Samuel J. Elder, H. Staples Potter, John N. Cole, 
Addison L, Winship, E. T. Hartman, March G. Bennett. 

AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 

A group of about thirty students of the American City Bureau, 
who are studying to specialize in municipal and civic work, visited the 
Club on August 3d, and made an inspection of the new building with 
all its facilities, after which they were addressed by John Nolen, on the 
subject of "Commercial and Social Advantages of City Planning." 

George S. Smith, a former member of the Board of Governors of 
the Qub, spoke informally to the students on the work of the Club, 
explaining its methods and accomplishments; after which the delegates 
had luncheon. 

GOVERNORS' LUNCHEON 

On August 27 the Qub tendered a luncheon to the visiting Gover- 
nors. Governor Walsh presided, and the following were the speakers: 
Governor Winfield S. Hammond, Minnesota ; Governor Frank M. Byrne, 
South Dakota ; Mayor Curley ; former Secretary of the Navy George von 
L. Meyer. 

Mr. Meyer spoke on the subject of National Preparedness, and his 
remarks became tiie subject of the afternoon session of the Governors' 
Conference at the State House. 
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CLUB SERVICE 

The Executive Committee has authorized the publication of a 
book show ing concisely the facilities offered by the Club and a general.^ 
j[>utline of Club sjeryice^ This book will be published in a few weeks. 
There follows briefly a statement of a few of the attractions of the 
house : 

The Club House, situated at Somerset Street and Ashburton 
Place, containing fourteen floors, is entirely used for the convenience 
and accommodation of the members. Membership 5,500, non-resident 
500. There are a few vacancies in the non-resident list. 

WHAT THE CLUB DOES 

The Club is governed by its Board of Governors and the follow- 
ing committees: Executive, House, Entertainment, Art and Library, 
Auditing, Membership, Bulletin, Finance. The Club does not carry on 
an active propaganda for or against public men or measures. 

The House provides dining-rooms on the eleventh floor, where 
luncheon is served, the gjill-room in the basement, where the service 
is a la carte, open until 12 o'clock p. m. Numerous private dining- 
rooms, with a capacity of from 10 to 500, special arrangements for 
which may be made wtih the Manager, and the Auditorium, seating 
1,200 persons, available for evening meetings or entertainments under 
the auspices of the Club, a large main lounge with adjoining rooms 
for informal conferences, and the library, containing 7,000 volumes of 
miscellaneous literature, and the reading-room, where practically all 
the current periodicals and newspapers are on file. 

On Thursday evenings each week the Entertainment Committee 
provides an entertainment. 

BARBER SHOP 

The barber shop operates four chairs and is supplied with every 
modem appliance for the accommodation of members. The boot- 
blacking stand is located in the barber shop. 

BILLIARDS 

The billiard-room contains 8 billiard and 6 pool tables. The room is 
also provided for games, such as dominoes, chess, checkers, etc. 

Below the billiard-room will be six bowling alleys, ready for use 
about November ist. 

SLEEPING ROOMS 

Private apartments for members. The House contains sixty sleep- 
ing rooms, furnished in a substantial and attractive manner. Many 
of the rooms contain private showers or tub baths. There are showers 
and baths for general use. Each room is equipped with telephone service, 
and a large number of the rooms are reserved for transient use, at moderate 
price. 
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BULLETIN 

The Club issues a monthly Bulletin containing a review of the 
preceding months and announcements for succeeding months. 

GUEST PRIVILEGES 

Guest cards may be issued by members to persons who reside 
forty miles or more beyond the limits of the city of Boston, for a 
period of not more than two weeks, without special vote of the Board 
of Governors. 

CIGARS 

At the office on the first floor may be found a complete line of 
imported and domestic cigars. The Club intends to carry such brands 
as may be desired by the members, and special attention is given to 
box trade. Morning and evening papers are on sale at the cigar 
counter. 

Members may have their mail sent in care of the Club. 



REDEMPTION OF DEBENTURE BONDS OF THE CLUB 

On July 20, 1915, the Board of Governors passed the following vote : 

Voted: "That the amount of the special annual (building) 
assessment of five dollars per member for the year 191 5, which 
shall be collected up to the first day of September, 19 15, be 
applied to the redemption of debenture bonds of the Qub of either 
issue, at the par value of the bonds redeemed and accrued 
interest thereon, to October 29, 191 5, the date hereby appointed 
for such redemption. Notice shall be posted in the Club House 
September 25, 191 5, and inserted in a number of the Club Bulletin 
to be mailed on or before September 25, 191 5, stating that on or 
before October 25, 1915, but not after that date, applications in 
writing will be received by the Treasurer from owners of bonds of 
the Club of either issue, offering the same for redemption, and 
that the total amount of the special annual (building) assessment 
for the year 1915, collected up to September i, 1915, will be ap- 
plied toward the redemption of the bonds so offered, at par and 
interest accrued to October 29, 191 5. Each offering shall state 
the number and serial letter of each bond offered; otherwise it 
will not be considered. Said redemption shall take place at the 
office of the Comptroller in the Boston City Club building on or 
after two o'clock p. m., October 29, 1915, at which time and place 
pa)rment will be made on the bonds redeemed upon delivery of 
the same, at par and accrued interest to that day. Interest on 
the bonds to be redeemed will cease on that day. 

If more bonds are offered than can be redeemed by the 
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amount above named, which is available for the redemption of 
such bonds, the bonds, out of those offered, which shall be 
redeemed shall be determined by lot as follows: On a separate 
piece of paper shall be written the number and serial letter of 
each bond offered. These several pieces of paper, each bearing 
the ntunber and serial letter of a bond so offered, shall be placed 
in a receptacle, thoroughly mixed together, and withdrawn, one 
by one, and listed in the order drawn until the numbers of suf- 
ficient bonds to exhaust the amount available for their redemption, 
as above provided, have been drawn. If toward the end of the 
drawing there is not a sufficient balance remaining to redeem a 
bond of the size next to be redeemed, as determined by the num- 
ber next drawn, the balance available shall be applied to that 
bond in multiples of fifty dollars as far as it will go toward the 
payment of said bond with accrued interest to October 29, 191 5, 
and the remaining par value of said bond shall be represented by 
a new bond to be delivered to the member entitled thereto, interest 
on both bonds to be adjusted as of October 29, 191 5. Any cash 
remaining, less than fifty dollars in amount, shall remain in the 
treasury of the Qub. The drawing shall take place at the 
Comptroller's office in the Boston City Qub building at ten o'clock 
A. M. on October 27, 191 5. The Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Qub shall superintciid the drawing. The Secretary shall draw 
the numbers from the receptacle and the Treasurer shall list them. 
In case of the absence of the Secretary or Treasurer, the President 
or, in his absence, a Vice-President, shall appoint some one from 
the Board of Governors to take his place. 

If sufficient bonds are not offered for redemption on or 
before October 25, 191 5, as above provided, to exhaust the sum 
available for the redemption of such bonds at par and interest 
accrued to October 29, 191 5, the Board of Governors will there- 
after arrange to draw by lot from the bonds of the Qub of the 
second issue, namely,, those due May i, 1924, and not already 
offered for redemption, a number of bonds for redemption suf- 
fcient to exhaust the amount available for the redemption of 
bonds as above provided; all in accordance with the vote of the 
Qub of March 10, 1914, and the terms of the second debenture 
and of the bonds issued thereunder." 



The sum available for the redemption of debenture bonds as provided 
by the above vote is $27,715. 

Those who wish to offer bonds for redemption in accordance with 
the above vote should note the following: 

I. All owners of bonds of either issue may offer their bonds for 
redemption. 
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2. Such offer should be made in writing to the Treasurer on or 

before October 25, 1915. 

3. E(u:h offer must state the number and serial letter of any bond 

offered; otherwise no offer will be considered. Such number 
and serial letter appear on the face of the bond. 

4. The bonds to be redeemed will be determined by lot from those 

offered for redemption. For the method of determining which 
bonds will be redeemed, see the provisions in the above vote. 
The drawing will take place October 27, 191 5, at ten o'clock 
A. M. in the office of the Comptroller. 

5. Bonds which have been drawn for redemption may be redeemed 

at the office of the Comptroller on and after two o'clock 
October 29, 191 5. Interest on all bonds drawn for redemp- 
ticHi will cease October 29, 191 5. 

James E. Downey, Secretary. 



RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the dubs with which the Boston City Club has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of his membership card in 
the Boston City Club, such privileges being extended on a cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Qub, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Club, St. John's Newfoundland. 

City Qub, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

Ellicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters' Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 



HOUSE COMMITTEE 

Beginning October i, breakfast will be served in the main dining 
room on the nth floor instead of the grill room, as heretofore. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 

The Boston Architectural Qub will hold its Annual Exhibition at 
the Boston City Qub in November. The Exhibition will consist of 
photographs, drawings, and models of buildings that have been erected 
during the last year in Boston and vicinity. It is the purpose of the 
Qub to make tfiis Exhibition show some intelligent developments of 
building projects and the resulting betterment to communities in which 
such procedure has been adhered to. That is, it is the Qub's desire to 
show the advantage resulting to communities and owners, where proper 
architectural consideration and study is given, projects of building devel- 
opment, both of a public and private nature. 

In connection with the Exposition of successful projects which 
have received this proper consideration, it is also the intention of the 
Qub to show other developments, both public and private, where the 
interests of communities have suffered from the lack of such con- 
sideration. 

EXHIBIT OF WAR POSTERS 

The Committee will display a unique collection of "War Loan" 
posters. It is believed that this is the only collection in America. In 
addition to the exhibit of posters there will be some "active service" 
testaments, also English regimental badges. This exhibition is loaned 
to the Qub by Mrs. Fiske Warren. 

SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON PICTURES 

There has been hung on the walls a collection of photographs taken 
by Sir Douglas Mawson on his eventful trip to the Antarctic. This 
collection contains some of the most wonderful photographs ever made, 
representing hitherto unknown scenes and objects. 

PAINTINGS BY J. A. S. MONKS 

An exhibition of 'oil paintings has been hung in the Assembly Room 
on the third floor, by J. A. S. Monks. They consist mostly of studies in 
sheep life and are worthy of inspection by the members. 

The paintings of Harry L, Hoffman, hanging in the Art Gallery 
on the third floor, will remain on the walls. Also the exhibitions of Sears 
Gallagher, Heinrich Roth, and S. Bissell. 

The Society of Arts & Crafts will hold an exhibition in jAit Qub 
House from October 14 to 28. 

The Committee acknowledges a donation to the library by Clarence 
H. Knight, and by Rufus B. Tobey, of seventy-five volumes. Walter 
M. Bacon, University Press, sixteen bound volumes of the Printing Art. 
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Westley Jones has presented a framed photograph of the meeting 
in Boston of the Fifth International Chamber of Commerce, which 
occurred in 19 12. 

The collection of European prints, hanging in the grill rocxn, have 
been loaned to the Club by George B. Dexter. A collection of eight 
Venetian prints has been loaned by Irving G. Hall, and arc hanging in 
the game room. 

NECROLOGY 

Theodore C. WUliams Elmer dickering 

Gordon W. Steams Henry C. Nickerson 

W. S. Hinman Dexter Brackett 

J. E. Clifford L. E. Demelman 
Charles M. Cabot 



ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Thursday EvenkiK, November 11 

PROF. SCOTT NEARING 
University of Pennsylvania 

Thursday Evening, November 18 

HON. CHAMP CLARK 
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Thursday Evetdng^ October 21 

"INDIA AND THE WAR" 

Rustom Rustomjee gave a lecture on the above-named subject, 
which was illustrated by lantern slides. Mr. James P. Munroe 
presided. 

At the dinner preceding, Miran Sevasly, a prominent Armenian, 
gave an interesting talk on the condition of Armenia at the present 
time. 

Thursday, October 28 

The Club tendered a luncheon to the Hon. Frederic C. Howe, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, New York Harbor. Mr. Howe told of the 
work of his department and the effect of the war on immigration. 

Harvey S. Chase presided and the other speakers were Mayor 
Curley, Henry J. Skeffington, Immigration Commissioner of Boston, 
Bernard J. Rothwell and J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 

Thursday Eyening, October 28 

Eric H. Ewartz, Superintendent of the Fore River Ship Building 
Corporation, delivered a lecture on "The Submarine, its Building and 
Operation." 

S. W. Reynolds presided. Mr. Ewartz illustrated his talk with 
lantern slides. 

The speakers at the dinner were Charles H. Thurber, Herbert S. 
Weaver, and Dr. George W. Field, Chairman of the Fisheries and Game 
Commission. 

BOWLING 

The Bowling Committee announces that the new alleys will be ready 
for use early in November. 

It is intended to organize a house tournament among the members 
of the Club, and the Committee asks any member who wishes to enter 
the tournament to send his name without delay to them. 

It is intended to make bowling one o'f the most important of the 
Club's functions, and it is hoped that every member who enjoys bowling 
will send in his name. 

Address .the Bowling Committee at the Club office. 
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ART AND LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

NEW BOOKS 

ECONOMICS 

The Woman Who Toils, Marie Van Vorst. 
Street-Land, Philip Davis. 

HISTORY 

The Stars and Stripes, Charles W. Stewart. 

Inside History of the White House, Gilson Willets. 

The Mother of Washington and Her Times, Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. 

Russian Life and Society, Nathan Appleton. 

Japan and Her Exhibits, Japanese Exhibition Society. 

FICTION 

The Hills of Old Hampshire, Cressey and Harvey. 

Thankful's Inheritance, Joseph C. Lincoln. 

The Wooden Horse, Hugh Walpole. 

Other Main-Travelled Roads, Hamlin Garland. 

Via Crucis, F. Marion Crawford. 

Uncle Terry, Charles Clark Munn. 

A Country Doctor, Sarah Orne Jewett. 

A Grand Army Man, Harvey J. O'Higgins. 

Rayton, Theodore G. Roberts. 

The L^[acy, Mary S. Watts. 

John Halifax, Gentleman, Miss Mulock. 

A Court of Inquiry, Grace S. Richmond. 

The Lady of the Decoration, Frances Little. 

Wee MacGre^;or, J. J. Bell. 

Miss Billy, Married, Eleanor H. Porter. 

The Better Man, Cyrus Townsend Brady. 

Out of the Depths, George R. Vamey. 

The Lady or the Tiger, Frank R. Stockton. 

A Weaver of Dreams, Myrtle Reed. 

The Depot Master, Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Silas Strong, Irving Bacheller. 

A Lady of Rome, F. Marion Crawford. 

Lavender and Old Lace, Myrtle Reed. 

No Man's Land, Louis Joseph Vance. 

Aunt Jane of Kentucky, Eliza Calvert Hall. 

The Giant's Ruby, Mabel Fuller Blodgett. 

Mr. Pratt's Patients, Joseph C. Lincoln. 

Sandy, Alice H^^n Rice. 

The Man From Glengarry, Ralph Connor. 

Penrod, Booth Tarkington. 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Whosoever Shall Offend, F. Marion Crawford. 

The Folk Afield, Eden Philpotts. 
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Stories That End Well, Octave Thanet. 

To the Highest Bidder, Florence M. Kingsley. 

Green Garry, Marianne Kirlew. 

Mr. Isaacs, F. Marion Crawford. 

Around the World with Josiah Allen's Wife, Marietta Holley. 

The Weavers, Gilbert Parker. 

Jim Hands, Eichard Washburn Child. 

How It Happened, Kate Langley Bosher. 

Mr. Wycherly's Wards, L. Allen Harker. 

The Doctor's Lass, Edward C. Booth. 

The Lead of Honor, Norval Richardson. - 

Under the Great Bear, Kirk Munroe. 

The Right Man, Brian Hooker. 

Francesca, Florence M. Kingsley. 

Nathan Burke, Mary S. Watts. 

The Winning Lady and Others, Mary E. W. Freeman. 

The Strange Adventures of Captain Quinton, Robert Quinton. 

Melchisedec, Ramsay Benson. 

The Calendared Isles, Harrison Jewell Holt. 

Kilmeny of the Orchard, L. M. Montgomery. 

An American Politician, F. Marion Crawford. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Reminiscences of Winfield S. Hancock. 

Carla Wenckeback, Margarethe Muller. 

Life and Letters, Oliver Wendell Holmes; John T. Morse, Jr. 

DRAMA 

Three Plays, Brieux. 

REFERENCE 

Directory of Directors, 191 5. 

PRACTICAL ARTS 

Printing Art (16 vols.). 

Ten volumes by Guy De Maupassant. 

TRAVEL 

Sailing Alone Around the World, Joshua Slocum. 

SIR DOUGLAS MAWSON PICTURES 

A collection of photographs that were taken by Sir Douglas 
Mawson on his recent trip to the Antarctic, are hanging in the lounge 
on the second floor. They were taken 2,000 miles from the nearest 
human habitation, and in a land never before seen by man. They 
include native birds and animals, deep-sea creatures taken from the 
water at a depth of three miles, largest icebergs ever seen, and some 
of the terrible blizzards that sweep over the polar regions. The col- 
lection is one of the most marvelous ever secured. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 

The Boston Architectural Club will hold its Annual Exhibition at 
the Boston City Club in November, from the 8th to the 20th. The 
Exhibition will consist of photographs, drawings, and models of build- 
ings that have been erected during the last year in Boston and vicinity. 
It is the purpose of the Club to make this Exhibition show some 
intelligent developments of building projects and the resulting better- 
ment to communities in which such procedure has been adhered to. 
That is, it is the Club's desire to show the advantage resulting to 
communities and owners, where proper architectural consideration 
and study is given, projects of building development, both of a public 
and private nature. 

In connection with the Exposition of successful projects which 
have received this proper consideration, it is also the intention of the 
Club to show other developments, both public and private, where the 
interests of communities have suffered from the lack of such con- 
sideration. 

The paintings of Harry L. Hoffman, hanging in the Art Gallery 
on the third floor, will remain on the walls. Also the exhibitions of 
J. A. S. Monks, Heinrich Roth, and S. Bissell. 

PORTRAITS BY WALLACE F. BRYANT 

An exhibition of oil portraits by Wallace F. Bryant will be hung 
in the house on November 15. 

The Committee acknowledges a donation of seventy-five volumes for 
the Library, by Mr. F. A. Newlin. 

THURSDAY NIGHt DINNERS 

The Entertainment Committee wishes to again bring to the atten- 
tion of the members the matter of the Thursday night dinners, which 
precede the entertainments on those evenings. Men who are known 
to be particularly interested in the subject under discussion are invited, 
but any member of the Club, who wishes, may secure tickets at the 
office of the Civic Secretary, to the capacity of the banquet room. 

Because invitations are sent on one occasion to one group of 
members, and on another occasion to another group, does not signify 
that all members are not welcome. 

All entertainment functions are always open to all members, in order 
of application. 

The dinners are held at six o'clock, and the price is one dollar, 
to be charged to the accounts of the members attending, it being quite 
evident that no one member should be the guest of the other members 
of the Club, on general principles. 

The after-dinner speeches are most interesting and educational 
features of the Club life, which is evidenced by the eagerness to attend 
on the part of a large number of the Club members. 
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CLUB SERVICE 

The Executive Committee has authorized the publication of a 
book showing concisely the facilities offered by the Club and a general 
outline of Club service. This book will be published in a few weeks. 
There follows briefly a statement of a few of the attractions of the 
house : 

The Club House, situated at Somerset Street and Ashburton 
Place, containing fourteen floors, is entirely used for the convenience 
and accommodation of the members. Membership 5,500, non-resident 
500. There are a few vacancies in the non-resident list. 

WHAT THE CLUB DOES 

The Club is governed by its Board of Governors and the follow- 
ing committees : Executive, House, Entertainment, Art and Library, 
Auditing, Membership, Bulletin, Finance. The Club does not carry 
on an active propaganda for or against public men or measures. 

The House provides dining-rooms on the eleventh floor, where 
breakfast and luncheon are served, the grill-room in the basement, 
where the service is d la carte, open until 12 o'clock p. m. Numerous 
private dining-rooms, with a capacity of from 10 to 500, special arrange- 
ments for which may be made with the Manager, and the Auditoritmi, 
seating 1,200 persons, available for evening meetings or entertainments 
under the auspices of the Club, a large main lounge with adjoining rocMns 
for informal conferences, and the library, containing 7,000 volumes of 
miscellaneous literature, and the reading-room, where practically all 
the current periodicals and newspapers are on file. 

On Thursday evenings each week the Entertainment Committee 
provides an entertainment. 

BARBER SHOP 

The barber shop operates four chairs, and is supplied with every 
modern appliance for the accommodation of members. The boot- 
blacking stand is located in the barber shop. 

BILLIARDS 

The billiard-room contains 8 billiard and 6 pool tables. The room 
is also provided for games, such as dominoes, chess, checkers, etc. 

Below the billiard-room will be six bowling alleys, ready for use 
about November ist, 

SLEEPING ROOMS 

Private apartments for members. The House contains 60 sleep- 
ing rooms, furnished in a substantial and attractive manner. Many 
of the rooms contain private showers or tub baths. There are showers 
and baths for general use. Each room is equipped with telephone 
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service, and a large number of the rooms are reserved for transient 
use, at moderate price. 

BULLETIN 

The Club issues a monthly Bulletin containing a review of the 
preceding months and announcements for succeeding months. 

GUEST PRIVILEGES 

Guest cards may be issued by members to persons who reside 
forty miles or more beyond the limits of the city of Boston, for a 
period of not more than two weeks, without special vote of the 
Board of Governors. 

CIGARS 

At the office on the first floor may be found a complete line of 
imported and domestic cigars. The Club intends to carry such brands 
as may be desired by the members, and special attention is given to 
box trade. Morning and evening papers are on sale at the cigar 
counter. 

Members may have their mail sent in care of the Club. 

RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Club has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of their membership cards in 
the Boston City Gub, such privileges being extended on a cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Club, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Qub, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Qub, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Qub, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

City Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Qub, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Qub, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

EUicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Ccwnmercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters' Qub, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR DECEMBER 

December 2. HON. ADAM BEDE. 

December 7. Moving pictures : GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 

December 9. ANNUAL CLUB DINNER, at which HON. 
MYRON T. HERRICK, recently Ambassador to France, will be the 
speaker. The President of the Club will preside. 

ANNUAL ELECTION 

The annual election of the Boston City Club will be held Monday, 
November 15, at the Club House. Polls will be open from 12 m. to 
7.30 p. M. 

' At this election eight members will be elected to the Board of Gov- 
ernors for a period of three years, and seven members will be elected 
to the Nominating Committee for the year 1915-16. Each member of 
the Club will be entitled to vote for each office to be filled. Members 
must cast their ballots in person. A complete list of nominations will be 
sent by mail to each member of the Club before the annual meeting. 

James E. Downey, Secretary, 

ANNUAL CLUB MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Qub will be held November 15 at 8 p. m. 
in the Assembly Hall. At this meeting the Club will hear reports from 
the different committees of the Club, will hear the results of the annual 
election, and will transact any Club business which may properly be 
presented. 

James E. Downey, Secretary, 

NECROLOGY 

Nath. C. Nash. John F. Simonds. 

Jacob Gooltz. E. H. Carpenter. 

Alex. S. Porter. George P. Putnam. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
For 1915-1916 

James J. Storrow, President 

George S. Smith, First Vice-President 

W. T. A. Fitzgerald, Second Vice-President 

Stephen W. Reynolds, Treasurer 

James E. Downey, Secretary 

Addison L. Winship, Civic Secretary 



Board of Governors 
Robert Amory, Jr. 
Horace Bacon 
Wilfred Bolster 
George E. Brock 
Matthew C. Brush 
Charles L. Burrill 
Louis E. Cadieux 
George W. Coleman 
Henry S. Dennison 
James E. Downey 
Carl Dreyfus 
James E. Fee 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald 
R. H. Gardiner, Jr. 
George B. Glidden 
E. K Hall 
Robert O. Harris 
Louis E. Kirstein 
James P. Munroc 
Hugh W. Ogden 
Elwyn G. Preston 
Stephen W. Reynolds 
Charles M. Rogers 
Bernard J. Rothwell 
George S. Smith 
James J. Storrow 
Alonzo R. Weed 
John White, Jr. 

Executive Committee 
George E. Brock, Chairman 
Carl Dreyfus 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald 
Elwyn G. Preston 
Bernard J. Rothwell 

House Committee 
Louis E. Kirstein, Chairman 
Louis E. Cadieux 
William Craig 
Frederick Homer 
Clarence W. McGuirc 

Entertainment Committee 
George B. Glidden, Chairman 
March G. Bennett 
John B. Dorc 
Carroll W. Doten 
Charles J. Martcll 
H. Staples Potter 
George S. Smith 
George L. Walker 



Harry R. Wellman 

Max K Wyzanski 
Art and Library Committee 

Hugh W. Ogden, Chairman 

Jacob J. Arakelyan 

Frank W. Bayley 

Charles K. Bolton 

Charles S. Cook 

John W. Davies 

H. L. Hawthorne 

R. O. Holden 

Clarence C. Minard 

Augustine L. Rafter 

Herbert B. Turner 

Herbert S. Weaver 
Auditing Committee 

Horace Bacon, Chairman 

George von L. Meyer 

Alonzo R. Weed 
Membership Committtee 

John White, Jr., Chairman 

Charles B. Breed 

James A. Dorsey 

Robert O. Harris 

Frank L. Locke 

Charles Logue 

William H. Pear 

Edwin C. Wade 

Ralph G. Wells 

Abraham C. Webber 
Bulletin Committee 

George W. Coleman, Chairman 

John Cutler 

George P. Morris 
Building Committee 

James W. Rollins, Chairman 

Clarence H. Blackall 

Carl Dreyfus 

David A. Ellis 

James M. Head 

John S. Lawrence 

James P. Munroc 

Bernard J. Rothwell 

John R. Simpson 
Finance Committee 

Robert H. Gardiner, Jr., Chairman 

Edward A. Filcne 

E. Elmer Foye 

Laurence Minot 

Jamee J. Phelan 
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DECEMBER 1, 1916 



No. 8 



ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR DECEMBER 



Thmsday Evening, December 2 

HON. J. ADAM BEDE 
Ex-Congressman from Duluth^ Minn. 

Subject 
"OUR NATION: ITS PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS'' 

Hon. Robert O. Harris presiding. 

Dinner at six o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 

Mr. Bede's country-wide reputation is justified by his ability, elo- 
quence and wit. He is at once one of the most popular, as well as 
convincing, speakers of the country. 



Tuesday Evening, December 7 

LAURENCE D. KITCHELL 

Illustrated Travelogue 

''GLACIER NATIONAL PARK AND THE BLACKFEET 

INDIANS" 

F. S. Arnold will preside. 

Dinner at six o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 

The Club has finished the installation of complete moving picture 
and stereopticon apparatus, and this will be the first demonstration. 
Mr. Kitchell's pictures will illustrate one of the most beautiful sec- 
tions of the United States. It is being more and more appreciated 
each year as increasing numbers of tourists are exploring its attractions. 
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Thursday Evening, December 9 

ANNUAL CLUB DINNER 

Principal Speaker 

HON. MYRON T. HERRICK 

Former Ambassador to France 

Ex-President Frederick P. Fish will also speak. 
President James J. Storrow will preside. 

Six o'clock 

Members may secure tickets for individual places or for tables 
at the office of the Civic Secretary. As the capacity of the Auditorium 
is limited, early application is urged. Members only. 

This will be the first celebration of the anniversary in the new 
Club House. Mr. Herrick has requested that no subject or title be 
given his address, as he desires to be at liberty to make an extempor- 
aneous speech. 

He is making this trip from Ohio especially for this occasion. His 
long experience in public life as Governor of Ohio and later as Am- 
bassador to France will enable him to give us a story of unusual 
interest, and with the authority of personal observation and experience. 



Thursday Evening, December 16 

NORMAN ANGELL 
of England 

Subject 

"AMERICA'S PLACE IN THE COMMUNITY OF NATIONS 

James P. Munroe will preside. 

Dinner at six o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 
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Thursday Evemngt December 23 

COL. H. L. HAWTHORNE 
(U. S. A. retired) 

"MODERN ORDNANCE" 
Illustrated 

Dinner at six o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 
On previous evenings the Club has listened to addresses on the 
subject of submarines. This address will be illustrated by lantern 
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slides that have never before been shown, and are to be immediately 
destroyed after this lecture. 

The armaments of the armies of practically all of the countries 
now at war will be shown and described. 

A prominent retired United States Army officer has been invited 
to preside, and his name will be announced later. 



Friday Evening, December 31 — 7 o'clock to 1916 

NEW YEAR'S EVE 
Dinner at 7 o'clock 

Continuous Attractions 
ORCHESTRAL, VAUDEVILLE, AND MUSICAL NUMBERS 

A special dinner will be served in the Auditorium at a price of 
$2.00, and favors and souvenirs will be distributed to those attending. 
Tickets for individual places or for tables may be secured at the Civic 
Secretary's office. 

This being the first celebration of New Year's Eve in the new 
Club House, it is hoped that the members will support the efforts of 
the Committee in providing an attractive evening's entertainment. 

REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 

LUNCHEON TO HON. FREDERIC C. HOWE 

October 28 

Mr. Harvey S. Chase presided. Speeches of welcome were made 
by Mayor Curley, Mr. H. J. Skeffington, and Mr. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr. 

Mr. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration, New York 
City, the guest of the day, said : 

"What Mayor Curley has said about Europe and conditions which 
will confront us after the war is probably true. There is no question 
asked me more frequently than, What will happen to immigration after 
the war, and there are two sets of answers to that question. There are 
those who say that the burdens of taxation, of militarism, the desire 
to escape from the devastation of the countries in the war, the fact that 
all of central Europe has been swept over and destroyed, the tramp 
spirit, the restless spirit on the part of millions of men, the five million 
widows, the ten million fatherless children, the four hundred million 
people whose whole psychology has been upset by the war, will create 
a condition in which millions of people will come to America. 

"There are also those who argue quite as confidently that there 
will be a great labor vacuum after the war, that Germany, England, 
France, Russia, and to some extent Austria and Italy will so reor- 
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ganize their life, that labor will be provided for all to reconstruct their 
life, to regain their trade, to build roads and homes, that the possible 
loss of ten million able-bodied men killed in the war, will have created 
such an overturning of the law of demand and supply between em- 
ployment and labor that labor will not only remain «at home but that 
a big suction will be created to draw labor from the United States. 

"Personally I think both of those things are true. I think we will 
have a big immigration from Central Europe, Austrians, Jews, Poles, 
Italians. The big immigration is going to come from the least organ- 
ized races. In the better organized countries people are going to stay 
at home. I think our problems are going to be terrible at the Im- 
migration Station. 

"Yesterday, just before I left to come here, a young man came into 
my office. He was a detained alien awaiting deportation. I noticed 
that he had lost his arm. He wore a Victoria cross and was English. 
I said, *You seem to have paid your debt to your country pretty well.' 
He said, *Oh, no, I got off pretty easily.' I said that I wished he 
would tell me how he had lost his arm. He named a battle 'I had 
never heard of. He said that the company he was in had been or- 
dered out at four o'clock in the morning, sixteen hundred of them, and 
at four-fifteen there were only three left. He had lost his arm and 
the other two had lost their legs. The rest of the company had been 
dead almost before emerging from the trenches, mowed down by 
machine guns and rapid-firing musketry. 'That is the most terrible 
story I have heard of the war,' I said. He smiled and said, 'I could 
tell you many worse ones.' Mr. Skeffington and I are going to be 
confronted with that kind of heart-breaking appeal when the war is 
over, not only from men, but from women and from children. 

"There are thirteen million foreign born in the United States, 
eighteen million immediately descended of foreign parents, and eighty 
per cent, or something like that (a very large percentage anyway) 
are assisted by American money sent abroad to bring friends and rela- 
tives over, and when the war is over undoubtedly American money, 
with prosperous times, will flow abroad to bring the immigrant here. 

"Now I do not plan to talk about the incoming immigrant or the 
problem after the war. I want to talk of something I don't know very 
much about, something that I want rather to get your imaginations 
and minds working on. I would like to request that we all sit around 
and talk about it, if you can spare the time, for this is a subject that no 
one knows very much about. It is the problem of the thirteen million 
already here and the eighteen million just here a little while, their 
parents having been here. For the most part they are congested in the 
section east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River. 
Statistics show that in New York, Boston, Cleveland, etc., the foreign- 
bom population, or their children, is from sixty to seventy-five per cent. 
I don't know what it is in Boston. The Mayor says it is seventy-two 
per cent, or about the same as in New York. 
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"I don't know whether that sinks into you as it has sunk into me 
during the last twelve months, that in New York seventy-two per 
cent, of our people are foreign born or the immediate descendants of 
foreign bom. The same thing is true here. It is a little higher in 
Chicago and Cleveland. A large percentage of those came from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Russia. About seventy-five per cent, of the 
immigration of the present time is the new immigration that we are 
getting to-day, the illiterate immigration. It is largely an agricultural 
immigration, but it does not go to the farms. It cannot go and they talk 
about distribution, back to the land, etc. They are talking about a 
problem that cannot be disposed of at afternoon teas, but only by a 
comprehensive program of the State and the Nation, including trans- 
portation, cheap land, marketing, etc. The whole problem of all those 
great factors must be taken into consideration, but people pass them 
by saying, 'If you get the immigrant to the land all will be well.' You 
can't get him there without first cheapening land on the one hand, or 
supplying credit for supplies and transportation on the other. 

"What are we going to do with the eighteen million ? They live 
in the cities. They do well. The wonderful thing is, when we stop 
to consider, that they do so well, that the immigrant is not a big 
menace instead of a problem. It is a wonderful thing that one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand people come in every year, as they have 
of late, and yet there is so little disturbance to our life. They find their 
way and are looked after somehow. I doubt if that number of Ameri- 
cans going to Germany would not create almost as much trouble as 
those coming into the United States. They find their jobs, their 
places, but we leave them much as they find themselves. 

"Now the problem that I am interested in is not this rejection 
work, this examination work, this medical examination work in which 
I agree with the Mayor that it is pretty well done. The immigration 
service is an intelligent, conscientious, fine group of men doing their 
work well, and that end of it is pretty well taken care of ; but the big 
problem to me is that we have here. It is the problem of labor, in 
the first place, for the immigrant does depress the standard of liv- 
ing, and if we are interested in the labor problem as an American prob- 
lem, we must be interested in its solution. It tends to lower our 
standard of literacy. There are also questions of morals, health, sani- 
tation, housing, — all those social problems in the city are connected 
with the immigration problem. 

"I think there is also another problem because I think that the 
southern European peoples have made a great contribution to our life. 
If we were exclusively an Anglo-Saxon people, many of the beautiful 
things of life would not have had the same rapid growth that has 
come about, certainly in New York in recent years, by the influence 
of people loving those things. They have contributed to our growth 
in other ways also, and I look forward to the time when we will be 
grateful to the immigrants for the valuable contributions to our life 
by these races of southern Europe. 
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"I don't believe peoples differ much. Given a chance to be well 
fed, well clothed, educated, cared for, it is my impression that it is 
economic opportunity and environment that determines the future of 
a people, rather than where they are born. I think the immigrant has 
much to give us unless we neglect him. It is a big problem, yet no 
one is thinking very much about it. Some cities are, however. Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, Detroit are, and New York is also. We have been 
trying to work out a problem lately, and the way we have worked 
it out consists of groups or committees. One is organized on educa- 
tion, containing one hundred, representing as many different groups 
in the city as possible. The purpose of that is to open the night 
schools and furnish an education that will educate. Out of 90,000 
men entering our night schools just ten per cent, remain ninety days. 
They are usually tired men who have been working hard, and it is 
up to us to change our educational system, so that a man can get some- 
thing of value out of the night-school work. He ought to speak Eng- 
lish. So that we will have to change our night schools to fit the im- 
migrant, rather than fit him to our preconceived ideas of education. 

DEBT TO IMMIGRANTS 

"I think that motion picture shows would be a good agency. I 
would like to see play mixed with education. It can be made inter- 
esting by converting our schools into community centres in which the 
gymnasiums, baths, etc., could be utilized at any time, so that for 
the immigrant education might be a refreshing thing. After all the 
immigrant has a right to insist that we make it interesting and worth 
while. We get out of the immigrant more than we give him, for he 
pays for himself. He pays more than he gets, just as labor does. 
Otherwise we would not employ him. It is true that if it were not 
for the labor surplus that exists in this country, our standard of wages 
would rise. We are receiving a kind of outdoor relief all the time 
from the immigrant, from the poor, from the worker, and the least we 
can give in return is an opportunity for education, health, and a lit- 
tle fun, and the school is the natural place in which to do it. 

"The second committee we organized is one on citizenship, and 
to-morrow night we are holding an entertainment. We are to have 
a motion picture show, a pageant will be presented, two municipal 
bands will play patriotic music, there will be addresses by representa- 
tives of the Department of Labor, the Mayor, etc., all in reference to 
citizenship, its definition, its meaning, its rights and privileges, so I 
think that ought to go well. We are treating that as the corner-stone 
of a movement that will spread throughout the United States, making 
naturalization easier. We are gathering the men together and telling 
them how to make out their papers. As it is now, the local boss or 
some friend of his relieves the immigrant of one, two or three dol- 
lars for help and assistance in getting out his papers. When the im- 
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migrant comes in touch with America he frequently comes in touch 
with citizenship in that way. 

"Now why should we not, in a public way, provide all the agencies 
for naturalization in the public schools and in other institutions ? We 
have Thursday and Friday night groups, showing them how to make 
out their applications for citizenship, and so on. We are opening the 
schools after the second papers have been taken out for classes in 
naturalization. 

"The city of Los Angeles has carried that through much more suc- 
cessfully than anywhere else and so has Cleveland. They have or- 
ganized classes in government. They take groups of these foreigners 
around the public institutions. They have officials talk to them. They 
have simple text-books, etc. When they come before the Judge he 
will not admit any one to citizenship who does not have a certificate 
from the schools saying that the applicant has passed through this 
course of training, and those certificates are prized by the holders as 
much as we prize a college diploma. Now they are making citizen- 
ship educational in Cleveland and Los Angeles, and we hope to make 
a beginning of that in New York. 

"Thirdly, Cleveland and Los Angeles have organized protection 
committees. An immigrant is exploited in many ways, by banks, 
ticket agencies, friends, and he has no place to turn to except various 
organizations of his own race. Let me give you the Cleveland or- 
ganization. They call it a Municipal Immigration Bureau. They have 
the City Hall basement. There is a bureau with a very intelligent, 
capable man at the head of it, who gives any kind of assistance to all 
immigrants calling there. He is a dynamo punching up the night 
schools, opening up the courts, making naturalization easier, etc. 
Cleveland is the only city that I know of that has it Right along 
side of it is the Labor Exchange. They are right together, so that 
the immigrant comes in, has his wants attended to, then goes over 
and applies for a job, and thus they are protecting immigrants in a 
fine sort of way. 

"Finally, I think, the big function is that of labor distribution, the 
labor exchange. 

A LABOR CLEARING-HOUSa 

"The waste in labor is terrible because we have no clearing-house, 
and it is most costly to the workers themselves. We have had clear- 
ing-houses for our banks for fifty years and we ought to have the same 
kind of clearing-house for labor, but we can't have this if we treat it 
as we are inclined to, as a sort of after-thought, a sort of careless thing, 
that anybody can run. The management of a great labor exchange is 
one of the most difficult things I know of. It is the sort of thing a 
man ought to be willing to dedicate his lifetime to. It means putting 
the right man in the right place, stopping human waste, bringing the 
employer and the employee together. Too much waste is evident 
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where it can be least afforded. Germany finds jobs for one million 
men a year. If you could go into the Berlin Labor Exchange you 
would find a beautiful hall, a great labor temple, and the fine thing 
is that the men do not look 'down and out/ as the men in the street 
in America look. They can get something to eat there, can have 
their shoes repaired, can have their clothes repaired, for a few cents, 
etc. One reason why Germany is efficient is because her workmen 
are well treated, because the State makes it a matter of first concern 
that they don't get 'down and out* every time they lose a job. 

"I think one of the things our cities ought to take up quickly 
and intelligently is the working out of the labor exchange. The Fed- 
eral Government is working on that. It has a Department of Dis- 
tribution, which has been going for about a year. It has found thou- 
sands of jobs for men, but we have the whole nation to work for. I 
think it is the policy of the Government to keep out of the field where 
there is a local exchange. Personally I think that is the thing to do, 
but where there is no local exchange, I think the Government should 
do it. 

"To come to the only constructive thing that I would like to have 
you discuss, if you will, and think about, and, if it seems worth while, 
to encourage as a function, either by the City Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, or Boston generally, is a committee something like the 
Cleveland Committee, consisting of representatives of the city, of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Y. M. C. A., and the leading foreign so- 
cieties. The city supplies part of the funds; individuals supply the 
rest. They have a small budget of six or seven thousand dollars a year, 
but they get bigger dividends than from any similar expenditure that 
I know of. 

"As to the best method of organization, that is a matter for the 
cities to determine, but Boston and the Boston City Club have been 
pacemakers in so many things that I would like to see Boston and the 
City Club help develop a program for the rest of America to follow, 
along these lines, for that is what our cities are, — experiment stations. 
One city does a good thing. It becomes known and is copied by other 
cities. 

"Now, Mr. Chairman, I have opened that subject and if there is 
anybody here who will take me at my word and will discuss it with me, 
I shall be very glad, for I see this thing only in its main outlines. 
Maybe I do not see it aright. If there are any who want to stay and 
talk it over, I wish they would, because it is my job and one in which 
I am interested, one in which I am a novice, and I would like to get 
assistance." 

Mr. Chase. "Gentlemen, I don't think there is anything better that 
we can do for an hour's time than for those who can to stay and take 
this matter up, the way Commissioner Howe has suggested, that ques- 
tions be asked and answered." 
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AN EVENING WITH SUBMARINES 

October a8 

At the dinner Vice-President Fitzgerald introduced Mr. S. W. 
Reynolds as toastmaster. Mr. Charles H. Thurber, Dr. George W. 
Field, and Mr. Herbert S. Weaver spoke. 

In the auditorium, Mr. Reynolds presiding, Mr. Eric H. Ewartz, 
Superintendent of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, talked to 
the audience about submarines. He said: 

"The submarine was the ideal of some men in the early history of 
our country. In order to be able to develop any new idea or inven- 
tiouy it is necessary that the inventor should have an ideal before him. 
To me, I am sure the ideal that enabled the submarine men to keep 
working on this subject was the ideal that we all to-day are very 
anxious to look forward to, the ideal of peace. The condition in Europe 
has emphasized the necessity of peace more than anything that could 
possibly happen. So much so, in fact, that we have a great many or- 
ganizations in this country just for the idea of developing the talk of 
peace, the idea of trying over here to establish conditions to govern 
the conditions that exist in Europe to the extent of having them settle 
down peaceably again to their various occupations. Unfortunately, I 
think, our peace men, if I may so term them, have started out with the 
wrong foundation. They are building on a wrong basis. You know 
that it takes very, very little to rattle one. We get provoked at the 
very simplest thing that happens, which does not agree with what we 
think ought to be, and we go, too often, to the extreme point, to take 
matters to court to have some one decide for us as to who was right or 
wrong. 

"In our city life we have organizations of all kinds in the line of 
peace, that is, we have our Police Department, which is protecting the 
individual, and the reason we have a Police Department is because we 
have not peaceful conditions. We have Fire Departments that pro- 
tect us, our property, our homes from fire, a condition that will be 
eliminated a great deal if we ever have conditions of peace around us. 
Just the same as we need in our daily life and in our city life, protec- 
tion for ourselves, our homes and property, so the national condition 
requires protection which we have in the form of an army and navy. 
The army and navy of this country is very small, proportionately, com- 
pared to those of other nations, very small compared to the organi- 
zations we have in the line of police and fire departments. Our insur- 
ance risk, the money which we pay out for insurance risk, is vastly 
more than the money we pay out to protect our national life. 

"If we are going to have peace, we are only going to have it be- 
cause we are amply protected, so that the other fellow, the other na- 
tion, will realize that it is to their disadvantage to disturb our peace- 
ful life, and that we can only have by a larger number of trained men, 
more guns, more ships, and lastly, more submarines. We need more 
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submarines because, while we have forts to protect our important har- 
bors, their radius of action is very small. While we have an army with 
fairly good equipment, even that army is bulky to move from place 
to place. 

"Suppose we had an enemy attacking our New England shores. 
While we have ample fortifications in Boston Harbor, what have we 
fifty miles south of Boston? How are we going to interfere with an 
approaching naval attack, or stop our enemy from landing an army 
with transports, fifty miles south of Boston? We have all kinds of 
beautiful shores where landing would be easy. This we can only ac- 
complish provided we have floating fortifications. Our navy is our 
floating fortification. If we can accomplish the result we are after, 
with smaller outlay than what we would be under should we string out 
a vast number of battleships on the shore, we are naturally inter- 
ested to be able to do so. Submarines, stretched out as a network 
along our shores, would form all the protection that we could ask for 
the defence of our shores against an invading army at any point. 

"The German people have taught us a lesson that we ought to 
appreciate just at this point. The German submarines have done a 
lot of work on the other side, but they have particularly done one thing 
which is interesting. They have prevented, up to this time, the enemy 
from firing a shot on German shores. That is all we ask for here. If 
the enemy could be put in such a position that he could not fire a shot 
on our shores, we could take care of the rest of our conditions 
ourselves. 

"I will not try to give you a history of the submarine because you 
have already listened to Lieutenant Miles, which is ample in that di- 
rection, so I will try to hold myself down to points that he did not 
cover, but a certain amount of history is necessary to show how rap- 
idly the submarine development has been in the last fifteen or twenty 
years. In order to show you perhaps more clearly the progress, we 
have arranged for a number of slides, which will give you an idea 
of some of the early boats. In 1642 we first heard of a submarine 
boat, one built in Holland. Unfortunately, we have no records to 
show what the boat looked like, or what she accomplished. The first 
boat that we have a picture of was that designed by Bushnell in 1772." 



HAS DEMOCRACY FAILED? 

November 4 

At the dinner preceding the address on this theme by Hon. Francis 
Ndlson, M. P., Rev. Harold Marshall presided, and the speakers were 
Victor J. Loring, Herbert S. Weaver, March G. Bennett, S. W. Reynolds, 
and George P. Morris. Their speeches dealt in differing degrees, but 
with unusual concentration of purpose on the subject later discussed by 
Mr. Neilson. 
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Mr. Marshall also presided in the auditorium, and introduced 
Mr. Neilson, who said : 

"I have seen a good deal of the world, gentlemen. I arrived in this 
city thirty years ago last July, an English public school boy of not quite 
nineteen years, and in this country, in which I stayed for eleven years, I 
suffered about all the privations that can be suffered by man, indeed 
in this country I have worked at jobs to which I would not put my 
meanest enemy; but then, there is a rosy side to the eleven years. I 
found my wife, who is with me now, here in Boston, and my children 
were bom in New York, and I have always kept in touch with this 
great democracy of yours, closely in touch with it, not only in many 
visits since I went back to settle in England in 1897, but through your 
literature and your art, and through so much of your criticism which 
has meant so much in England ; not only meeting my American friends 
on English soil, but meeting them in many different parts of Europe. 
I say that I have kept in touch with you, and believe me I do not feel 
like a stranger in standing before you to-night, but, if you will forgive 
the expression, more like one of yourselves, with as deep and as abiding 
an interest in your affairs as in those of my own dear land, which is pass^ 
ing through great trials and tribulation just now. 

"Has democracy failed? What do you mean by democracy? I 
have listened with deep interest to the speeches at the dinner, and some 
of the previous speakers said that it has not been tried. If you mean the 
democracy that I mean and that I work for, well, it has not been tried, 
save, perhaps, in some essential and fundamental respects, in Switzer- 
land. It has been tried, true, if we go back a great many years. We 
tried it in England before the days of Edward the Confessor. But when 
a question is put before us in these days, I think we ate prone to let 
our minds take it in the present, and illustrate it by our own experiences 
of life, and when we see such a title as 'Has Democracy Failed?* we think 
of that in which we live. Has that failed or succeeded ? 

"To-night what I want to do is to, really very rapidly at first, give 
you an idea of that terrific fight through which we passed in Great 
Britain in the last twenty-five years, and show you what we have been 
striving for, what really in our efforts the war has put an end to for 
the time being. Now, do you know that in 1884 the agricultural laborer 
was a chattel slave in England? You did not know that there were any 
slaves up to that time, but, gentlemen, even with the passing of the fran- 
chise of 1884, what was called the country franchise, giving the agri- 
cultural laborer a vote for the first time, do you think we reached manhood 
suffrage? We were far away from it. Indeed in 1913 for the first time a 
government in Great Britain introduced a manhood suffrage bill — two 
years ago only. 

"We have not had the basis of democracy in England, for I hold that 
a democracy must fundamentally rest upon equal rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. Without them we cannot get a true democracy. Now in Great 
Britain our fight has been for equal rights, for equal opportunities. You 
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who are familiar with our political history of the past ten years, know 
that our chief fights in party politics have been upon that great question. 
Now let us see how our fights have taken place. 

"Let me first of all take the fundamental question in any democracy — 
land. It is perfectly true that Richard Cobden and John Bright, in their 
fight in the middle of the last century, fought for free trade in England, 
hoped, after they had been able to repeal the com laws, to turn England 
on to the question of the land. It is not generally known, even in my 
own country, that Richard Cobden at Derby in 1843 enunciated for the 
first time what Henry George afterwards preached to you, the valuation 
of land. In that speech he said, 'I would ask you to have all the land 
of the United Kingdom revalued, and that you will place a tax upon it 
that will enable Government to get sufficient revenue to abolish all the 
Breakfast Table Duties.' The Breakfast Table Duties were an onerous 
burden upon the workers of the land. 

"Then it is a long time before we hear anything more about the 
land question in Great Britain. From Ireland we received the first word 
of it from Parnell. Ireland was the first part of the English nation to 
have the land question dealt with under the Gladstone-Conservative 
acts leading up to the great Land Act under Mr. George Wyndham. 
In England, indeed, although the work went on, little of it appeared 
to be evident in Parliament, It did not seem to attract the attention 
of Government until 1909, when we brought about a revolution in Eng- 
land. The introduction of the Budget of that year included a valuation 
scheme. The Budget with the valuation plan was rejected by the House, 
Parliament was dissolved, and we went to the country on it. The 
Liberal party was returned again to power, they passed the Budget, and 
then began the fight that Liberalism had been waiting for for long 
years, to give democracy a fair chance as far as legislation was con- 
cerned, and that -was in abolishing the absolute veto of the Lordis, the 
second revolution in eighteen months. But these revolutions had passed 
over the land in such a way that certainly not forty per cent, of the 
people knew that a great political revolution was taking place. 

"Just before that revolution took place (the land revolution), we 
had, under the administration elected in 1906, made many efforts deal- 
ing with the land question in part. Take the lot of the English farmer 
He is a yearly tenant. He could not get compensation for disturbance. 
He lived under a system where all improvements that he had made fell 
into the hands of the landlord if he left his farm. He was not free to 
choose his religion, or to choose his politics. I know in England to-day 
districts (those in which I have lived, and where all my father's stock 
came from — the western counties — Shropshire, Hereford, and Ches- 
hire) where to-day it would not be well for an English farmer to wear 
the color of a candidate his landlord did not support; indeed, it would 
not be well for a farmer to be seen going into a church which his land- 
lord did not support. I know it sounds like Russia, but I want you to 
understand, if you can, what the fight for democracy has been in the 
land which I come from. 
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"Because a war is taking place, we radicals don't forget these things, 
because when the war is over we shall have to begin all over again, 
unfortunately not where we left oft, but perhaps where our grand- 
fathers left off. 

"Take the condition of the laborer. There has recently been passed 
by the Government a land report of agricultural districts, and that repcwt 
really, I daresay, would overcome many men here if they were to see it. 
The agricultural laborer here earns $12.00 or $13.00 a week. In my 
country he earns 16 to 17 shillings a week. In the great agricultural 
districts, because coal mining and many other industries are contiguous, 
their wages are higher, running from i8 to 21 shillings a week, but 
there are few agricultural laborers there. The great mass of agricultural 
labor live, move, and have their being in the south and middle counties. 
You ought to see their cottages. Perhaps when you are on a visit to 
England and are taken through Warwickshire, you pass^long and see 
these beautiful specimens of old black and white, as they are called, 
old cottages covered with vines and flowers, and see the sparrows busy 
in the thatched roofs; but, oh, my friends, when you consider that 
under the thatched roofs there are two rooms up and one down, and 
there are families, sometimes of five and eight people, housed in places 
like that ; when you consider that only too often, according to our medical 
inspectors' reports, you find that the drainage and the well are so near 
to each other that when epidemics break x)ut, of diphtheria or scarlet 
fever, you need not be troubled much as to what has been the cause of it. 
These are the diings that we have been trying to change. These are the 
things that we have been chiefly concerned with since 1906, and have not 
been able, believe me, to solve in scarcely any particular. 

"Take the towns. There must be men in this audience to-night 
who know Glasgow, who know the one-room tenement of Glasgow. 
There must be some who know the slum areas of London. I lived 
near the House of Commons once for convenience, in Graysmith Street, 
a stone's throw from the Abbey, and not very far from the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, an area surrounded by churches, and yet some of 
the streets are a living sore, for instance, Graysmith Street. How can 
you expect people, lads and lassies, born under such conditions, how can 
you expect them to come out with a knowledge of democracy? How 
can you expect them to fight for democracy? It is impossible to expect 
it to be done. The slums of London ! The slums of Manchester ! The 
slums of every town, not only the towns of 200,000, 400,000, 500,000, or 
towns in the millions, but towns of 10,000! 

"Why, only a little while ago I went to speak at a new mining village 
on the estate of the Duke of Portland. It had only been in being for 
twenty-three years. Before that it was an agricultural village with 
thatched-roofed cottages, and yet when I went there to speak, coming 
from a great committee of the House of Commons to see what was 
being done in the new communities, the first thing I was taken to see was 
its slum ! Twenty-three years old and a ?lum, and an awful one at that ! 

"Take the position of the laborer. You know what England for 
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years, certainly during the past five years, has suffered from strikes. 
You have heard of our railway strike, and you know of our great mining 
strike. You know that the whole of the machinery of industrial England 
was locked up tight for a long period of time. The railway strike came 
in high summer, and later on, the next year, came the miners' strike. 
What were they for? Shorter hours and more pay. The same cry 
to-day from labor in England goes up as went up when trade-unionism 
was first formed. A strike and perhaps they get shorter hours and more 
pay, but they do not learn the economic lesson of it. They find that 
within a few years the shorter hours do not make a material difference, 
that more wages has not the purchasing power it should. They had it in 
their hands and it is gone. They strike again for shorter hours and more 
pay. The strikes they find do not come to give them or their homes 
happiness. So England, before the war began, as far as labor was con- 
cerned, was really in such a position that we did not know which way to 
turn, which way to look to bring about a solution of the evils. 

"When the railway strike was at its height, I went out with some 
friends one night to see what was being done in the way of picketing, 
for, remember, one of the first things Liberalism had to do, when it was 
returned in 1906, was to give labor, not only the right to picket, but the 
right to strike without fear of the trade union funds being used against 
them. We went to see how picketing was going on. We went to Euston 
Station, or Euston Road, and as we stood quite close to the station, we 
saw a body of troops fully equipped for business marching down Euston 
Road. There was a great lamp on the other side of the street, which 
bathed the procession in so clear a light that we could see the face of 
every man as he marched. I felt sick as I stood there, and when they 
passed, my "friend said, 'Come on, old fellow, that is the sickest-looking 
lot of men I ever saw in the whole of my life.' They were to go down 
and take possession of a station, and they took possession of it, and the 
next day the lines of England were manned by lines of troops. Labor 
began to think. 

"Then came the coal strike and the battles; but in Devonshire an 
extraordinary thing took place that made England think more. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who was Home Secretary then, sent the troops down 
into Devonshire, and as they marched up the hills towards the collieries 
and saw the men standing on the hills idle, the troops broke out into 
cheers. 

"We have been trying many things to solve these difficulties, but 
the strike problem in England has not yet been solved. The strikers 
have not succeeded in learning that to strike for more pay and shorter 
hours on a false economic system is going to be of no benefit to them. 
They can only lose. 

"Let me turn for a moment, quickly, to the position of capital in 
England. Capital is doing, in many of the districts, all it possibly can 
tb try and make conditions better, and trying honestly. We have, to a 
certain extent, through legislation, ameliorated the terrible sweating that 
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you know went on in England ten years ago. We have now drastic laws 
dealing with sweat-shops. Then, on the other hand, we tried to improve 
working and living conditions. Many of the great shipbuilding interests, 
etc, are trying cooperative systems, bonus systems, having arbitration 
boards, on which the men are fully represented as are the employers, 
to see if they cannot bring about some easing of this terrible situation of 
the contact of labor and capital in a milder spirit. They have not suc- 
ceeded. They succeed, to a very great extent, in their own localities. 

"In the House of Commons only a little while ago, we had a great 
debate upon a cooperative system the Government wanted to take hold 
of in some large industry. We debated but got nothing, and the bill fell 
through. Labor representatives in the House of Commons tore the bill 
to pieces. They showed that it would be really only mollifying the 
people. It was not altering the economic basis of the trouble. 

"Now then, we take Parliament itself. See what the condition was so 
far as Parliament was concerned. Our politics are fought more bitterly 
than your politics are fought here. The differences between Toryism 
and Radicalism are so incompatible that men in some stages of legis- 
lation cannot meet without a growl and a snarl. That must be so, of 
course, under such a Parliamentary system as we have in our land, 
because the Lx>rds (I use the work to cover the vested interests — the 
landlords), the Lords are really a water-tight community. You can 
scarcely get at them at all, and they know that all these questions I have 
suggested to you so far are really only palliatives. They know the very 
definite issue is to go to the root of the ulcer and try to tear it out, and 
that the proper place to begin is with the land. The Lords know it so 
well! If the British democracy only knew as well as the Lords know 
that all these questions have their basis in the land question! So they 
have always fought on that as they never fought before. 

"Take valuation. When the valuation bills were introduced, we were 
asking the land of the country to be valued for the first time since the 
reign of William and Mary. Under the land tax of William and Mary's 
time, prior to 1909, all that was collected for the land of the United 
Kingdom amounted to £177,000. They paid on the basis of the valuation 
of William and Mary's time. I know of one piece of land in London that 
to-day, in the c^n market, would be sold at £4,000,000 sterling an acre, 
and it is paying the William and Mary land tax of four shillings to the 
pound on £28 valuation. The Lords know that. They know which side 
their bread is buttered on. Any valuation bill sent to the Lords was 
promptly rejected. We found it was of no use keeping up that kind of 
a farce, that really the House of Commons was powerless to deal with 
the Lords on the land question. We would have to try and get valuation 
in some other way. 

"We thought the Lords could not possibly touch a budget. It was 
out of their business. Ordinarily the Lords will say to a finance bill, 
'Certainly,' and that is all; but when we put the valuation clause in the 
budget of 1909, the Lords rejected it. They got used to rejecting things. 
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See what they have rejected. Liberalism went to the country in 1906, 
pledged to do something for the farmer. They introduced an act making 
the farmer more secure in his tenancy, to give him compensation for dis- 
turbance. The Lords rejected it, yes, — and, believe me, the farmer class 
is the pauper class so far as Government is concerned. Everybody looks 
down on the farmer. Take, for instance, his position in regard to local 
taxation, what we call in England the rates. 

"A farmer, under the agricultural rate act of 1897, is only asked for 
rates on half the valuation of his farm. You see the other half has to 
be contributed by the man in the town, for if you let the farmer off, 
somebody must pay his share. Ybu let him off so that he is able to pay 
higher rates to the landlord. The agricultural rate act was a landlord's 
act. We tried to do something for the farmer and we failed. 

"Then we tried to do something for the agricultural laborer that 
wanted a bit of land to work out his own salvation industrially. So we 
introduced a Small Holdings Act. That was to enable a man living in 
a parish to apply to a Parish Council for either an allotment or a small 
holding. An allotment is a piece of land up to an amount of five acres. 
A small holding is a piece of land running from five to ten, fifteen, twenty, 
or even twenty-five acres, sometimes running up to fifty acres. We 
thought that was a good thing. England has got to import, import, import 
its food from all quarters of the globe. With so much land lying untilled 
in England we thought that act would be an excellent thing for England. 
The landlords have a different notion of what England needs, and when 
that Small Holdings Act was afterwards passed by the House of Lords, 
it was so altered and filled with so many technicalities, that I doubt very 
much if, in Shropshire, there were many agricultural laborers that dared, 
that dared, go to the Parish Council and say that they wanted an 
allotment. 

"Let us look at the other side of that. Old age pensions. That has 
been mooted in England for a great number of years. In 1905, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain went to the country, and his great political card, and that 
is how he got his great majority in that time for the Salisbury govern- 
ment, was old age pensions. Five years later it was still old age pensions. 
When it finally came, people in the workhouse at first were excluded from 
it, but afterwards that provision was abolished, and people in the work- 
house were able to get out of it, because they could draw five shillings a 
week, and could therefore be housed with some of their relatives. It 
has been a great blessing. I myself am not very much in favor of legis- 
lation in the nature of a palliative, because I think it is like a wound 
that has got to be dealt with by the surgeon's knife, just like a wound 
being plastered and poulticed, and getting worse generally, instead of 
better; but I have to admit, for I know personally, the happiness that 
old age pensions have brought to many a household. 

"Insurance. Another form of legislation I have heartily disliked, 
but it was favored by my party, owing to the condition in England. When 
it was instituted it went better than I had hoped, but I had to give it my 
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support. It is chiefly for sickness, but there are many other parts of the 
bill. We have, for instance, a maternity part of insurance, where a 
mother can draw so much a week for the four weeks during the con- 
finement of the child. A very great blessing, and we have had to make 
the most stringent regulations to see that a certain kind of husband did 
not get the money and die wife and child be left as badly off as before. 
That act also applies to illegitimates. One great thing has happened in 
England. We are losing our respectability, thank God. We are begin- 
ning to recognize that the child of illegitimate parentage is a child after 
all. Well, then, in connection with the insurance act there is another 
section, and that is insurance against unemployment that has only been 
carried out so far as some of the chief trades are concerned, engineering, 
shipbuilding, etc. You see nearly all the legislation passed in England 
has been on the German model. We are fighting against Prussianism 
now after we have started adopting German legislation for the past ten 
years, but that is the way governments work. 

"Another matter that has concerned Parliament deeply for a number 
of years is the minimum wage. You remember quite well before the rail- 
way strike or the coal strike, some one stated to a deputation in the House 
of Commons, 'Under no condition will Liberalism touch the question of 
the minimum wage.' Yet the coal strike forced them to adc^t it. It 
has not been a success. What has been the result of it? Employers 
have speeded up in certain other directions, weeded out the old men, etc. 
None of this legislation is a success in the term in which we use the word 
democracy; that is, based upon a real fundamental. None of it. 

"Take the condition of education. It is England's proud boast to 
be ninth in the list of nations of the world in that respect. Yet the 
religious question is not settled by any means in regard to education 
and I don't think you really can have an education that will help you to 
raise up a true democracy until you have the means of properly educat- 
ing the people. That is our great question to-day. Ireland and Scotland 
very largely take the matter of education into their own hands, but 
England is backward in education. Nine weeks before the war broke 
out some one pleaded for half a million more for education, and he 
afterwards said that he would have been glad to have gotten half that 
amount. 

"There is another question I want to touch on and that is the 
Parliament Act. The Parliament Act gave the Liberal House of Com- 
mons, when the Liberals were in office, help in getting its chief bills 
passed, but they had to pass through the House three times, had to 
go through all the routine of procedure in three successive sessions 
before they could pass over the House of Lords and go to the Crown 
for signature. That is one measure that has been brought about, but 
the war will spoil that because there is no election in December, when 
the tenure of this Parliament will end. Then a Suspension Bill will 
have to be introduced, carrying Parliament on. 

"Just look at the condition of England briefly in regard to religion. 
The churches are getting emptier and emptier, except the Roman Catholic. 
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So far as the old church (as we look at the denominational question) 
the cry has gone up for the past fifteen years that something is wrong. 
Then came the formation of the great Brotherhood Meeting system in 
England, where men got together on Sunday, sang hymns, heard speakers, 
and read the Bible. These grew and grew mightily. They started with 
the idea that it was a pleasant afternoon, and the very first person they 
excluded was the parson. It is quite a wonderful thing to go to these 
Brotherhood Meetings in England as I have done. Little bits of towns 
would have perhaps two diflFerent brotherhood societies. It would look 
somehow or other as if democracy was going to have a chance. Many of 
us thought so, and that is why many of us had very, very few Sundays 
at home, because we not only did our work during the week of speaking 
two or three times a day, but very often we went to a couple of brother- 
hoods on a Sunday. I don't know what is going to become of that. I 
don't know what there will be left of it when the war is over. The war 
so far has taken the vast majority of the finest spirits that moved it. 

"Things are so bad, as far as religion is concerned, many found they 
could not get along with the old traditions. They would have to start 
what they called institutional establishments. There was one church 
that scarcely ever shut its doors. There was always something going on. 
That may be the direction for many more churches in our land when the 
war is over. But we have not, in education, settled religious liberty, and 
it bums to-day as fiercely as in 1902, when Mr. Balfour introduced his 
Education Bill, and it bums again fiercely in the matter of the Establish- 
ment. One of the great questions before the outbreak of the war was the 
disestablishment of the church in Wales. You can go through Wales 
many and many a time, and you will find great churches there ; but when 
you go inside you will see (and it is no exaggeration to say it, either), 
you can count, really, the communicants on four fingers often times, 
round about you will find the Baptist, the Calvinist chapels, etc., filled 
with people. What is it that makes people cry out against this establish- 
ment? When it comes down to it, it rests upon the shoulders of the 
farmer. The farmer has not only to find the money to build the chapel 
for the religion he likes, but, under the tithe system, he has to find the 
money to keep up the established church. The tithe goes to a church 
which is of no interest to him. So you can see how fiercely this question 
in regSird to the establishment and education has been burning. We have 
been working for a national system of education for years in England. 
There has been money spent for an army and a navy very freely — for 
the landlords -^ but nothing, practically, for education. 

"What does the labor of England have to be proud of? Tell me, is 
it a God-made world that sends a man to work at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing on an empty stomach, then out of the heat at eight o'clock to get some 
breakfast, after a swig at his can. Is it a God-made world where he is 
back again in all the roar of machinery until twelve-thirty, and then, 
after bolting his dinner as quickly as possible, because he wants a little 
recreation in talking politics with his fellow workers, or a little time for 
play ; then back again to work again until five o'clock. Then watch him 
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as he leaves his work as I have watched him many a time myself. Back 
he goes to the wife and daughter and, no matter how wifely or motherly 
she may be, she has not been too busy but that she can get him a bit of 
dainty food on a table spread with clean napery. She puts a little piece 
of some tempting food before him. He picks up the evening paper and 
reads for a moment, and too often he comes down crushed beside the 
plate and has to be shaken up two or three times by the mother and 
daughter, saying, 'Come on and eat a bit of supper. Father.' And that 
is the man you expect is going to do something for a democracy ! That 
is the man that is to know about the things that makes us sigh for a 
democracy ! 

"What do we want in a democracy? Do we not want leisure to 
know and read the beautiful things in the world, to see the finest pictures, 
to read the finest books, all those things that Matthew Arnold told us 
the masses of England were only waiting the opportunity to get at? 
What is a democracy without it? I don't want any materialistic democ- 
racy, but one in which a man has time to rise to a higher plane of polish 
and refinement. He cannot get it in fighting for shorter hours and 
more wages. He cannot get it through legislation passed through 
Parliament. Small holdings will not give it to the small farmer any 
more than allotments will give it to the laborer. 

"You have to go deeper. You have to drive down to fundamentals 
if you are going to change the system at all. I think any one who has 
had an opportunity to stand, as I have done, on a bank holiday, in the 
Tate Gallery, will know it is really one of the parts of the care of a 
democracy, where yon not only get the works of art, but you get the 
works of Millet and George Frederick Watts, each one in itself a lesson 
in democracy, each one. Even Mammon is portrayed there in the true 
sense of the Venetian god of ill-gotten gain. Really, democracy after all 
shows a desire when it gets an opportunity of appreciating such things 
as we have housed in Tate's Gallery. I watched the people come in and 
looked for my man just to see that sad throng pass filing through the 
rooms, casting a glance at this picture and that painting, and no more. 
They stand in the Watts room a moment. I have seen them in the 
Turner nx>m stand in the center of the floor and just look around and 
walk out. That is very sad. It is terrible. 

"In England, where is he going to hear music ? We have not gotten 
beyond the oratorio stage in music yet, in England. Music drama he 
knows little or nothing about. 

"He has a natural desire to know something about the spoken drama. 
There are springing up all over England repertoire theatres at cheap 
prices that will give, not only the plays of Ibsen, Strindberg, not only 
the plays of Hauptmann, and the fine French dramas, but those of our 
own Barker, Shaw, etc.; but that is just an exclusive set in each com- 
munity of radical working-men who have read their Ruskin and Carlyle 
and, in all probability, take in a Radical Review each week. But there is 
the nucleus. It is showing itself there. 

"As for philosophy. I gave something like twenty lectures on crea- 
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tive evolution in some of our industrial towns, and afterwards went back 
and found out from the librarians of those towns that there had be«n no 
calls for such books in the libraries after my lectures. How do you 
expect the man working in the towns, as I have described to you, to 
want to read such books ? The textile worker is the one that has perhaps 
the best chance of reading them. My friends, the position seems hopeless. 

"Let me say this in conclusion, that the democracy I look for is the 
democracy that begins with fundamentals, that what we will have to do 
in Europe is to take first principles first. We have been, as it were, 
improving a house in a very sad state, almost falling into desuetude, by 
putting in a new chimney-pot to-day, a new gutter to-morrow, replace 
a brick here and there, put in a new door or window-pane, and so on. 
Really, believe me, while we have had the job of putting in some new 
part of the house, because of the war, the whole thing has dropped to 
pieces. Stop tinkering. Get right down to modier earth again from which 
you have got to draw all the material for the new house. Every brick, 
every slate, aU the glass, iron, keys, doors, everything that is required 
for the new house come from mother earth. Get down there and give 
democracy a chance to build a decent house in which to live. 

"What is going to be the problem when the war is over and the 
armies are disbanding? When these men who have been taken away 
from labor, who have been used to an entirely diflFerent system of labor, 
are thrown back on the labor market, and must feel the competition of 
the women ? It is a prospect that does not ease matters at all. The clock 
has gone back a great many years. Democracy seems much farther off 
than before. It may come out all right, it is true, but it will take a long 
time ; for those of us who have tried to get something for democracy in 
England, while we are a little pessimistic, I must say, so far as the present 
state of affairs is concerned, still it will take more than this war to dash 
my ardor, or to dash my hopes for democracy; for mankind will come 
out of this with a purer ideal in religion than he has ever had in the past, 
and England will then have a great opportunity ; for the movement that 
is impelled by a great and deep religious feeling is a good movement, and 
that is being learned on the battlefields of Europe to-day. The men 
fighting had no quarrel, never had any quarrel. You find more quarreling 
in Piccadilly than you find in the trenches. These men who spent Christ- 
mas together, this give and take that is going on among the troops, must 
be of cheer — why, if it were left to them, we would have peace to- 
morrow ; and these men, when they come back from the front, these men 
that have had all these horrors burned into their very souls, maybe will 
help to end the international hatreds, perhaps international barriers will 
fall, perhaps we shall have what you have here in your democracy, an 
internationalism that brings all nations into one nation, in our England 
for the sake of mankind, for the sake of the oppressed, for the sake of 
the people. With that idea in their minds, when the war is over, and the 
last shot is fired, perhaps a new morning will dawn for democracy, under 
the brightest sun that has ever shone upon it." 
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ADDRESSES AT LUNCHEON TO EX-PRESIDENT TAPT 

November 5 

President Frederick P. Fish. "Gentlemen, we are happy to-day in 
our guest. We have with us a gentleman at my right, I call him a guest, 
but he is a member of our Qub, and whenever he does us the honor of 
coining, we respond. We want to see him as much as we can, and we 
want to hear him. 

"The gentleman on my left is also known to scmie of you. He just 
pulled through. Scxne of you helped him, and no doubt some of you hurt 
him, all that you could. That is the way of the world and the way of this 
Qub; but whether or not we helped or hurt him, there is not a man 
here does not admire Sam McCall, and that does not know he is going 
to make a good Governor, every Democrat as well as every Republican, 
during 1916, and I hope for a number of years after. 

"We also have a gentleman from across the water whom you will 
be glad to meet. I myself have nothing more to say, except to introduce 
to you the very well-known toastmaster of the occasion, Mr. Elder. ^ 
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Samuel J, Elder. "After the admirable words to which we have 
just listened, and in anticipation of the admirable words which are to be 
spoken by the guests of the Club, and in memory of the exacting obliga- 
tions of so many business men in Boston, I shall attempt to imitate that 
silence that is golden, not with any suggestion that the other speakers 
who are to follow are advocates of silver, no, merely I want to set 
myself up for a golden god. 

"Our friend on my left said to me this morning, 'Some men talk 
very little because they are wise and know better. Others talk but 
little because they have nothing to say.' I am going to pray your 
charitable judgment. 

"No occasion of this kind is complete until the freedom of the 
city has been extended to the guest which His Honor, Mayor Curley, will 
present." 

Mayor James M. Curley. "Mr. Toastmaster, Honored Guest, and 
Friends. The city of Boston is singular in its capabilities, in its tradi- 
tions, and in its contribution to humanity. It is singular in that it 
typifies the highest degree of service to humanity, and in the name of 
sJl that Boston stands for, it is an extreme pleasure to welcome here at 
the Boston City Qub, in behalf of the city of Boston, one of America's 
best loved and most serviceable citizens. Few men in the history of our 
country have demonstrated a more unselfish or more patriotic or a more 
American spirit, than he has during the great crisis in the last two years 
in the world's affairs, and the man who is willing, and insists on setting 
aside his personality and ambition and his ideal for the preservation of 
our common country and all that this Qub stands for, is welcome to 
Boston. We may well thank God on this occasion that the last President 
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of the United States, and our guest of to-day, is no opportmiisty has 
not, in a great crisis, sought to hinder, will not, I hope for his own 
future in politics, seek to hinder the hands of the present leader of 
American thought who, to the present time, has guided the ship of State 
free from all reach of entangling disasters or barbarous war ; a powerful, 
potent, and popular man, it is often more necessary to uphold his hands 
to make possible the pursuance of the course which he has followed, 
and to a man who has done more, as leading private citizen of America, 
to uphold the hands of the representative of an opposite political faith, 
who has set his Americanism above party politics, I say weloome, thrice 
welcome. President Taft" 

Mr. Elder. "In the peace and happiness of our country, to which 
eloquent tribute has been paid by the Mayor, we are glad to welcome one 
from across the seas. We bear in our hearts gnti and sorrow at a 
world deluged in conflict, filled with homes torn to pieces, filled with 
women to whom the agony of war and lost friends has been most potent. 
Earnestly, hopefully, as we look across the seas to our brethren there, 
we are glad to welcome one from the Parliament of Great Britain, the 
Hon. Francis Neilson." 

Hon. Francis Neilson. **Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Taft, Mr. McCall, 
and Gentlemen of the City Club. It is not often that I have the breath 
taken out of me when I am called upon to speak, but I can assure you 
that I felt, a moment ago, like a balloon that has been pricked. It is a 
strange way in which you extend your hospitality to guests. I thought 
when I came here to-day to sit quietly and listen to Mr. Taft, and to 
the other speakers; but I find that I have to appear as a speaker. It is 
almost bad taste to address a meeting before a President. Believe me, I 
appreciate deeply the hcxior in asking me to say anything at all, and in such 
a meeting and in company with such a man as Mr. Taft. 

'*What I have to say to you is that I am deeply appreciative of the 
very kind words of the Toastmaster, in what he said about my land and 
the suffering that it is now undergoing. Yes, it is a strange England that 
I left, a very strange England ; but those of us who have fought for a 
long time for such democratic ideals as you have in your blessed land — 
we fight 'for a democratic ideal that will make our land secure from war 
hereafter ; we fight for the ideals that have been often in the breasts of 
the best Englishmen, whose names you revere in history, who have aWrays 
stretched wide the arms of England to all the oppressed of the cither 
countries of Europe, who have said, 'Come, come cheerfully, be erne of 
us in our land. Our democracy means that all people are free here, no 
matter what the domestic diiHculty may be. If it be to flght for freedom 
of speech come and help us. If it be to fight for freedom itself, or some 
of the fundamentals of economics, come and help us.' You know the 
names marshaled in England's history. Well, it is a strange England 
that has to close its doors now, but the oppressed will turn naturaUy to 
this land here. 
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"Thirty years ago I landed in Boston. It is a diflFerent Boston now, 
not only in these topographical changes that have been made, different in 
roads, dwellings, in your beautiful suburbs, but different in ideals — and 
you will foiigive me when I say that there are many men in Europe to-day 
in all countries — Germany, Austria, the non-belligerent countries, France, 
and Great Britain — that are seriously thinking of what you have done 
here, and how you have called the nations of the world together on your 
soil under a constitution that begins with the words (I wish we had a 
constitution in England beginning that way) that all men are equal before 
God, irrespective of race or religion. May the end of this war mean that 
there will be a United States of Europe in the other hemisphere. 

"One word more and I have done. This is something personal. I 
mentioned last night to some friends a strange experience haf^>ening 
in the House of Commons some years ago, and at the time Mr. Taft was 
responsible for preventing a government defeat. He did not know it 
Probably he has never heard of it, but perhaps he will not take it amiss 
if I should tell you the circumstance. Some unruly spirits in England 
did not like the Liberals' estimates, just after the panic of 1909, be- 
cause they were too low, and they had determined they would vote 
against the government. The Conservatives were not satisfied be- 
cause the estimates were too large, so they were going to vote against 
the government. Now if these unruly men, the Socialists, Radicals, etc., 
had gotten into the lobby of the Conservatives, the government would 
have suffered a very severe defeat; but, instead of putting up the man 
that was expected to close the debate, Mr. Churchill, they put up Sir 
Edward Grey, and Sir Edward Grey, instead of coming to us to apcdogize 
for the estimates being so small and to apologize to the opposition because 
they were so large, came with a message from Mr. Taft about the arbi- 
tration treaties. The House quells the rebellion in this whole party, and 
the cabinet is able to maintain a longer tenure of office. That message 
that he sent to us is a message I sincerely hope that, when this war is 
over will be sent from another President of the United States to Great 
Britain." 

Mr. Elder, "I noticed, as undoubtedly many of you did, the key 
in which Galvin sang those classic words, 'Last night as I lay on my 
pillow.' He did not mean last night. He meant two nights ago. Those 
of us who did sleep that night dreamed troubled dreams. It made no 
difference if we went to bed at ten or at twelve o'clock as to the amount 
of rest that followed ; but out of it has come a result, and a gentleman 
whom the President of the Qub said was not unknown to many of you 
is to be the next Governor of this Commonwealth. As citizens of this 
great State, and as friends in this City Club, there is one thing of which 
we may be profoundly proud and grateful, and that is that that vigorous 
campaign, fought for weeks between two distinguished citizens of the 
State and their followers, the present and next Governor, was charac- 
terized by no whit of bitterness of back-biting. It dignified the whcit 
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work of government, and now that it is all over, the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts of both parties will welcome, as I am sure you welcome here 
now, our friend from Winchester, Samuel W. McCall." 

Hon. S. W. McCalL "Mr. Toastmaster and Fellow Members of the 
City Club. I think that perhaps the people of Massachusetts have heard 
enough of me the last six or seven weeks. Talking has become a good 
deal of a habit, and I am afraid I have gotten a pretty bad reputation. 
The other night, the night before last, in Winchester, they had a little 
meeting and asked me to make a speech, and when I began to speak, the 
band started in to play (and it seemed to me with a good deal of signifi- 
cance) 'We won't go home until morning.' I am going to try and outlive 
that reputation. I have decided not to do any talking in the near future. 
I have gotten into the habit of talking politics and don't want to talk 
politics too much. I think a man who is to be Governor of Massachusetts 
should not talk politics too much. 

"Speaking about the Democrats being my friends, I remember a 
story that is told by Uncle Pete Hepburn, of Iowa, and I trust I shall be 
fully as non-partisan as the hero of his story. Uncle Pete was a member 
of Congress for many years, and President Taft knew him very well. 
Nearly every notable bill tfiat has passed Congress bears his name. The 
Hepburn Railroad Rate Bill, the Pure Food Bill, the Panama Canal Bill. 
He was really a very great man, and once told this story about a constit- 
uent of his in Iowa. This constituent claimed to be very non-partisan. 
He said, 'I will admit I am a Republican, but not a narrow-minded 
Republican, who thinks that every man is a saint just because he is a 
Republican, although I cannot, just for the moment, remember one that 
is not a very good fellow; but, on the other hand, I am not so bigoted 
and prejudiced as to think every man a rascal who is a Democrat, 
although I cannot think, for the mcnnent, of any one that is not.' 

"I have a great many Democratic friends in Congress. I have a 
great many Democratic friends here in this City Qub. When I wanted 
to show some of my Democratic friends in Congress my regard for 
them, I voted for measures they proposed, if I thought they were right. 
That is my idea of being non-partisan. Tf you think the other fellow is 
right on any public question, then go with him. 

"I am not going to say anything further, except that it has been my 
great good fortune to know, in a sort of official way, our guest of the 
afternoon. When I was on the Committee on Ways and Means, at a 
time when he was Secretary of War, he came before our conunittee 
frequently in regard to measures for the Philippine Islands, and aston- 
ished us with the wealth of his information concerning those Islands. He 
had mastered everything in connection with them, just as Edmund Burke 
had mastered everything in connection with the government of India. 
He could tell us everything about the Islands, where the imports went, 
who had that one Steinway grand piano among the imports to Manila. 
He had absolute command of the subject, and when he afterwards 
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became President, it was my business, as a member of the Gxnmittee 
on Ways and Means, to have intimate relations with him. I am not 
going to violate his confidence in any way. I am not going to turn 
State's evidence, but I want to say, as a result of my serving with him, 
or rather under him, I became firmly convinced that your guest of this 
afternoon was a very great man, and I am very glad to be here and 
join with the Mayor and his other friends in expressing the welcome of 
the City Club to WiUiam Howar-d Taft." 

Mr. Elder. "Each of the speeches which have just been made, 
beginning with that of the President, followed by that of His Honor 
the Mayor, of our friend from across the seas and our last speaker, has 
been introductory to the next and last speaker. It would be a work 
of superarrogation for me to add or attempt to add to what has been 
said in ten thousand places all over this great country of ours. He is a 
man who has welded the West and the East, the North and the South, a 
man who has achieved the glory of being the President of the United 
States. To some men it is given to have been of stupendous service to 
their fellow men and generation in science, in art, in worldly affairs, and 
in state craft, and to our guest of to-day there comes the great glory, not 
only of the latter accomplishment, but also in private life he has been 
the adviser of the American people without regard to politics or party, 
but in the very best interests of the country. Fearless in all that he has 
said, fearless in praising and upholding, as well as in criticizing, fearless 
in criticizing his own party as well as the opposite, I have the honor of 
introducing to you a former President of the United States, William 
Howard Taft." 

HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

"Mr. President, Mr. Toastmaster. I am getting so tired of former 
President, I will say soon-to-be-Govemor McCall, and Gentlemen, my 
Fellow Members of the City Club of Boston. I am very glad to be here. 
I had to travel all night in order to come, but it is wor A it. It is the 
first time I have been in your beautiful palace. This room does not look 
exactly like the room with the rafters that I recollect in the other quarters, 
but there is about it a beautiful simplicity and a correct architecture that 
indicates you are not losing yourself in too much ornament, and possibly 
not too much in luxury, but everything is exalted, everything indicates 
the utility that you make your ideal for your Qub, utility for its members 
and utility for the public. 

"I am here because of your Secretary, who caught me on the wing, 
if I may use that expression of a body tfiat it would take a good deal 
of a wing to lift, seconded by one of these men in this land of Sams — 
Sam McCall, Sam Elder, Sam Powers. Have you no other possible names 
that could go around? I was told I would have a quiet little luncheon 
to three hundred. They might extend it a little, but this is your idea of 
extension. However, they did not fool me. I knew the City Qub meant 
a scene, not only for me, but those short introductory speeches. 
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''I am here now at this time for a reason I ought to explain. In 
all my life long I dcHi't remember a case of an election in which I so 
wanted a man to win as I did that Sam McCall would win in this election. 
That is the reason why I stayed out of the campaign. Delicate knots 
had to be tied, and I was afraid that my fingers were not delicate enough 
to help along in that direction. Therefore, I stayed out of the State of 
Massachusetts and hoped, and it has come true. It is not a partisan 
hope, but because I knew Sam McCall was a man who ought to be 
Governor of Massachusetts, and the sooner the better, and now I have 
come up to ask him to give me the office that does not require the con- 
firmation of the Senate or any union of parties to confirm me in it — I 
have come, though I may not look like it, to take from him the commission 
of the office of the invisible government. 

"I am very grateful to the Mayor for his generous welcome. I can 
always count on a generous welcome from him. We think alike on a 
subject that is very close to both of us, that is, the subject of immigra- 
tion, and now I am sure we feel alike on another subject, and that is the 
subject of recall. 

''It was a great pleasure to hear the words of the distinguished 
member of the House of Commons of Great Britain. The politics of 
Great Britain and the operation of the House of Commons have always 
been matters of interest to me, the development in that House of con- 
stitutional liberty, and I confess that my chest has been swelled, and my 
head increased in size a little bit, in knowing that I ever had anything 
to do with a division in that House. I am very glad if those general 
arbitration treaties promoted somebody's tenure of office. I sincerely 
hope that they are only one step defeated, as they were only one step 
toward the realization of that which the distinguished gentleman has held 
up before us as an ideal to be hoped for. Certainly if there ever was an 
indication of the efforts of those who have been looking for some means 
of settling international controversies except by the destruction of all the 
best of all the nations, this war is an indication of those desires and those 
efforts. 

"Now, Brother Winship (and you don't know what a valuable man 
you have in him) has put down, with an audacity that is only justifiable 
in a secretary, that I am going to speak for forty minutes on defenses. 
Don't you think enough has been said on defenses within the last twenty- 
four hours ? Why should a poor lecturer at a university, in a peaceable 
occupation, attempt to justify something so entirely different from the 
peaceable atmosphere of a university town, as of military preparedness ? 
Why should a man who has come into the atmosphere that Gussie Gardner 
breathed dare to put out a few remarks on the subject of defenses? 

"I would much rather, in this presence, talk about peace than war. 
I am not a pessimist. I don't believe, much as I long for peace, that 
the best way of securing it is to be entirely helpless on the theory that 
everybody is going to do you justice just because you assume, by your 
helplessness, that they are going to do you justice. I think we ought to 
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have a reasonable preparation so that we may not be taken advantage of. 
I don't think myself that there is any danger of militarism in this 
country. There are a number of things that would prevent it. 

"In the first place, there is the spirit of the people, which is utterly 
at variance with the militaristic spirit. In the second place, there is the 
financial condition of the government. I hope you won't think I am 
partisan when I say, under the present Democratic administration, a 
large preparation is made difficult, because preparation costs money. 
Thirdly, you cannot have any militaristic policy that does not necessarily 
involve a large standing army. A navy is not, unacccHnpanied by a 
large standing army, a militaristic instrument. It is necessarily for 
defenses and not for offenses, and militarism is the spirit that would have 
an instrtunent for conquest, and a navy is never an instrument for aggres- 
sion unless you have a large army to follow. 

"We cannot have a large army unless we have conscription. We 
have all we can do to-day to raise the eighty thousand men that we have 
in our army at fifteen dollars a month, for the men — the largest pay 
given to any soldiery in the world, and with accommodations and per- 
quisites much more expensive than those given to the soldiery of other 
countries. If you cannot induce, in times of peace, men to go into an 
army, especially in good times when wages are good, you wSl have to 
double or treble that pay, and when you do that you make a half million 
army practically a prohibitory plan. You can only have an army, there- 
fore, by conscription. 

"I am not much of a politician, at least they used to tell me I was 
not, and I am afraid they could, in looking back, get some evidence on 
that subject, but I do know enough to know that a party that proposes a 
conscription law in times of peace would do well to look about for other 
occupations than office-holders. So I think the objections, based on the 
ground that we are likely to rush into the military spirit in the matter of 
reasonable defenses, is not one that, when you analyze it, you will find 
is justified, but I am not going further. 

"What with the short introductions and my forty-minute speech, 
your business is waiting for you. I can only reiterate my pleasure in 
being here, in enjoying the membership in the Qub which you were good 
enough to confer on me, and to reiterate my statement of the pleasure 
I feel in Sam McCall's being Governor. He said he would not give me 
away. He described some knowledge of a piano that I had that was 
used in the Philippine Islands. He did not tell you of the Payne- Aldrich 
Tariff Bill, when that was up, how he ran up a bill for breakfasts at 
the White House so large that it affected the Presidential salary. Break- 
fasts are the best form of entertainment when you are in the gum shoe 
business, especially if they are early enough, and it brings back to me 
some suggestions of criticism with reference to the Payne-Aldrich Bill 
that I seem to remember were made years ago. Whenever I think of 
that Bill there comes back to me the very pleasant association I enjoyed 
with Sereno Payne and Sam McCall, and I am glad to know that the 
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ability that was shown to such a degree in Congress by the gentleman 
who is here with us to-day is to be at the service of this grand old 
Commonwealth." 



LUNCHEON TO J. W. BENGEOUGH 

November xo 

George S. Smith presided. Speeches were made by him and by 
William L. Garrison, Jr. Mr. Bengeough, of Toronto, Canada, said : 

"Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen. With the profoundest respect 
to the members of the Tax Collectors Association of Massachusetts, I 
feel impelled to begin with the frank statement that I do not believe 
in taxation at all — of any kind. I am going to have very little to say 
about the fiscal or statistical side of this great question. As a great 
human question it interests me far more. As a fundamental mat- 
ter of morals, as a great question of humanity, what Thomas Carlyle 
pathetically called it, the 'condition of the people question,' that is 
what gives me a livelier continuing interest in the ideas of that great 
American, the greatest of the nineteenth century, Henry George. It 
is a question of human society and human society happens to be an 
entity that can be presented in pictorial form. 

"We have so legislated that a certain number of the individual 
members of society may legally own the great natural values that be- 
long to the whole of society ; or, to put the statement in terms still 
more startling, since that did not seem to startle you very much, we 
have so legislated that certain individual members of society may 
legally and lawfully get private possession of the natural public 
revenues. That enforced the idea of double taxation to begin with, be- 
cause if we present the natural public revenue to a few of us, the pub- 
lic till must be filled, and we must do it all over again by collecting 
from some other sources. When I say I do not believe in taxation 
at all, what I mean to assert is that there is a great natural law which 
points to a revenue which is unfailing and absolutely just and equal 
to the demands of society at every stage, and which does not involve 
anything in the real nature of taxation whatever. 

"In the presence of so many tax experts perhaps I am a little bold 
in suggesting a definition of taxation, but what I regard as taxes is 
a compulsory levy, the removal to a public treasury of some propor- 
tion of wealth which I really and justly own. A contribution from 
my private resources for public purposes, and I say that it is not 
necessary. There is a natural law of revenue and it does not intrench 
in the slightest degree on the possession of just and righteous private 
property of any individual in the State. 

"I made a bold assertion a moment ago that, in my opinion, in 
connection with certain social subjects, a calf has practically a wider 
statesmanship, superseding that of the average Congressman. What 
I mean is that, although the calf has no great reputation for wisdom, 
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I never knew a calf that did not know where to go for revenue. I 
have hardly heard of a Congressman that did know. I am going to 
brand that calf so as to bring out the allegory. I will put 'com- 
munity' on the calf s flank and on the mother cow 'values/ by which I 
mean natural values, and I say it would be worth while for us to put 
ourselves in line with the laws of nature as the calf does, and go 
straight to the proper source of sustenance. By an unfailing instinct 
that is where the calf goes, but the practical application of the scien- 
tific laws of agriculture, as pertains to the nurture and bringing up of 
a calf, which obtain at the State capitals at Washington, and Ottawa, 
and elsewhere, may be illustrated in this way. By a restrictive law 
the calf is firmly fastened to a stake some distance away from the 
mother cow. 

"The laws dictate what shall be and what shall not be taxed for 
revenue. That is, the community is confined to getting, for the most 
part, its revenue from labor products, which means an artificial diet 
is provided for the calf consisting of com shucks and material painted 
green. It is, of course, a good deal of a failure as a method of bring- 
ing up a calf. 

"In the meantime what becomes of the natural values of the 
automatically created sources of revenue for the community? They 
are not allowed to go to waste, although the calf sees little of them. 
There is another animal in the case. Here observe the outline of the 
animal which I refer to, just here under the mother cow. That is not 
a calf. That is a stray goat who is authorized by the law to butt in, 
as it were, and help himself to all those natural values. The name of 
that goat is land valuation, landlordism, monopoly. 

"The salient fact which I am endeavoring to picture here is that 
we have so legislated that the natural revenue, manifestly intended 
for, and justly, the citizens of the community is allowed to become 
the private property of a few members of the community, namely 
those gentlemen who own the land and control the franchises. 

"There are two values in society and, although they are as dis- 
tinctly separate as those two rings, they are not recognized as sepa- 
rate entities by the law. There is public property and private prop- 
erty. There are stipulations for the sacredness of property, but they 
are just as strong for public property as for private property, and I 
think the law should defend both to the last degree. We might call 
that a commonwealth. That is a significant word here in Massachu- 
setts and throughout the Union. When the old fathers fastened that 
official title upon the State they meant to imply probably that there 
was a wealth common to all the people of the State as distinct from 
the wealth which rightly belongs to the individual members of the 
commonwealth. What is the commonwealth? These two species 
of property are separated by as firm lines of demarcation as those sep- 
arating the works of God from the works of man. 

"Those values arising from the natural law are public. Those 
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arising from the individual effort are private wealth. Land and fran- 
chise values are simply other names for population, for population in- 
variably creates those values. They rise and progress with popula- 
tion. They diminish and disappear with population. That State 
treasurer, whose business it is to get a just and abundant revenue for 
the community, ought to get his revenue entirely from the common 
wealth, that is to say, by taxing those values coming into existence by 
natural law, land and franchise values, but he does not do that, for 
he gets nearly all his revenue by taxing labor products, houses, etc. 
We should render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's, but to the 
private citizen of the community the things that are his. 

"I must not detain you long, but I want to make one more important 
point clear. I have fallen into the common act of using the term 
'land values.' I described the common wealth as consisting of land 
and franchise values. To my way of thinking it is a misnomer to call 
those land values. The difficulty of that expression is that when the 
thing is called land value the inference is that it is something which 
is inherently a part of the land, that it is attached to the land in some 
essential way, and therefore the man owing the land ought to have a 
just right to own it. If this value is really land value the landlord 
ought to own it. I think private ownership of land is all right, but 
my point is that private ownership of land is one thing, and private 
ownership of this thing they call land value is quite another thing. 
It is people's value because it is attached to people. I can conceive 
no reason why the man owning the land should, as a matter of course, 
own something else that is not land, and that has nothing else to do 
with land." 



PROF. SCOTT NEARING ON "PUBLIC OPINION" 

November ii 

At the dinner preceding the address, Vice-President W. T. A. Fitz- 
gerald presided. Professor A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, Rev. 
William H. van Allen, Rev. E. S. Meredith, and John Kendrick Bangs, 
spoke. 

At the meeting in the auditorium, Prof. A. B. Hart presided. He 
said: 

"The universities of this country stand upon a great variety of foot- 
ings. The great State universities, depending directly upon public 
taxation might, if such a thing were possible, be kept in leading strings. 
If there is any justification for the principle that a professor in a great 
institution of learning is to be expected to deal out the kind of truth 
which is expected by those who appoint him, it would be in the great 
State universities. And yet I think it is true that none of our great 
institutions of learning are so free from this restriction placed on its men. 

"There is, of course, the lamentable case in Utah, where the con- 
ditions and the difficulties are not at all those of a professor sa3ring 
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what he likes, but that of a professor saying what is or is not acceptable 
to an enormous organization, including perhiaps a majority of the people 
of the State. With such exceptions in general our State universities are 
freer from difficulties on this point than the endowed universities. And 
after all the reason for that is simple : 

"The State universities are expected to teach all manner of things. 
They must respond to everything, to the various activities of the Com- 
monwealths from which the university professors are designated. 

"The endowed professors, the endowed colleges, however, are tied 
up with specific endowments, endowments given for the purpose of incul- 
cating particular doctrines, endowments intended to perpetuate views 
and opinions, creeds which in many cases in the nature of things are 
worn out. Therefore, endowed institutions are those which are the great- 
est sinners in this question of the free speech of those who serve it. The 
question, therefore, is not absolutely so simple as it seems. There is 
ground for the statement on behalf of Boards of Trustees that they have 
great funds given them in order to inculcate a particular form of truth, 
and that their duty is to find a man who believes that form of truth in 
order that he may teach it. That is the idea of our great theological 
institutions. If you are going to be a professor in a theological institu- 
tion in Princeton — why, when you are in Rome, do as the Princetonians 
do. That is the only safe criterion. 

"The only question in regard to free speech in this particular is, of 
course, brought to our mind because the speaker of this evening has 
illustrated in his own person the consequences of a rigid adherence to 
saying what one believes on occasions and in places not agreeable to 
certain other persons. The real fundamental difficulty is the question 
whether our institutions are founded in order to teach things or to teach 
men, whether it is the duty of Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Columbia, any 
college you may mention, to train up persons who will convey a budget 
of what is believed to be true from generation to generation, or whether 
a professor or the students who listen to him alike, are there in order 
that they may cultivate the habit of making up their own minds. 

"I have had a long experience of teaching, and I can tell you one thing, 
and I presume that any minister, any lawyer, any leader of a public body 
here would feel the same, namely, that the one thing that kills the vitality 
and eflFectiveness of teaching is for the teacher to say a thing about which 
he is doubtful." 

PROFESSOR HEARING'S VIEWS 

Professor W. Scott Nearing, recently of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but now of the University of Toledo, after being handsomely 
introduced by Professor Hart, said: 

"The free opinion of a free people, laid down, expressed, and fol- 
lowed out so far as we know, is the final word in government. We do 
not want autocracy, we do not want despotism, we do not want aris- 
tocracy, but we say we want democracy. That means that the govem- 
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ment shall be founded on the opinion of a free people, and that means 
that people shall be essentially free to govern if they are to reap sound 
judgment 

"If I say I have opinions, or if you say you have opinions about 
the baseball series, or about the war, or about the weather, or about any 
other thing, you mean that you have taken the facts on one side and 
the facts on the other, and you have weighed the evidence. Perhaps you 
have brought to play your convictions, your prejudices, and your notions. 
You have taken all those things, you have weighed one against the other ; 
that is, you have formed an opinion. That is your opinion. 

"Now, public opinion is something more than that, something differ- 
ent from that, because public opinion is the opinion of a group of 
people, and the group differs essentially from individuals, because in 
the formation of public opinion there are four men who believe in high 
tariff, and here are ten men who believe in free trade. Now, we will 
have free trade unless the men who believe in high tariff are in a posi- 
tion so to dixninate the situation that their word carries more weight 
per man than the word of the ten who believe in free trade. In other 
words, if the four men are prominent manufacturers, and the ten men 
are cotton spinners, we will have high tariff. The opinions of the people 
of the community, weighed according to their influence in the com- 
munity, so many on this side of the problem, so many on that side of 
the problem, the result of those forces, the net result, the net total of 
those forces, is the public opinion of the community. That is, instead 
of being facts against facts, as when you form your own opinion, it is 
man against man, so many men with this opinion and so many widi 
that. And that is what public opinion means. It means that men in 
this community have or had expressed themselves on election day with 
some on one side and some on the other, with the result that public 
action is the product of the concensus of that public opinion. 

THE ORIGIN OF PUBLIC OPINION 

"Where does public opinion come from? First, from the heredity 
that a man has. Second, from the surrounding influences. Third, from 
his character or will or whatever you are pleased to call it We are all 
of us supplied with a certain hereditary kind of flber, of which our 
ancestors and of which we and our descendants are made. And some 
people are bom with temperament and instincts and hereditary char- 
acteristics so strong that you cannot get away from them. We have, 
for example, the bom artist, a man who is bom or has worked up to the 
point where his 'friends have to tolerate every idiosyncracy, every mean 
stunt that he chooses to pull off, a man who is dangerous unless he is 
left practically alone. You get into an argument with such a man, and he 
has expressed his opinion, so you change the subject and ask about the 
weather. You say that he is a bom artist in exactly the same way that 
you would say that the baby is crying. It is a hereditary thing, and 
something that is given to him, and he cannot get away from it. Red- 
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headedness — red hair is a hereditary characteristic. Temperament and 
instinct are inborn and hereditary characteristics. We start with those, 
and those things are shaped by the influences that we come in contact 
with during our lives as we go along. 

"Now, the shaping influences, the things that direct those hereditary 
characteristics, I should like to divide into two groups. 

"In the first place, you have what we call social momentum. That 
is, you have tradition, convention, custom, the things that people always 
have done in a community, that body of social doings, of social goings on, 
as you say, that shapes the individual. For example, shortly after this 
war broke out, I was talking with a man and he simimed up his point of 
view this way: He said, 'After all, at bottom we are just hyenas.' 
He had the reputation of being that kind of man among his fellows, 
and I take it that it expresses his opinion. But he went on to say that 
we like killing, and after that, when I went back to college that fall, I 
said to one of the boys — at that time the Mexican trouble was very 
critical — and I said, 'Are you going to enlist?* He said, 'Yes, indeed.' 
I said, 'Why?* He said, 'Well, I have been waiting for a long time for 
a chance for a free fight with no police around.' (Laughter.) 

"Now, that, in a way, verified the statement of the gentleman that we 
were all hyenas. And I have been thinking about that ever since. How 
far is it true that we want to go out and kill our fellow men ? 



WOMBN'S REVOLT 

"One of the reasons why I think that we perhaps can shake our- 
selves loose from that tradition, from that custom, from that social 
momentum, that doing all things as we have always done them, is 
because of the extraordinary results that have been obtained in the last 
few years by another part of the population. I refer to the women. 

"We have trained the women carefully to do as we say, and, for 
centuries women have accepted man-made convention and woman- 
made convention with perfectly blind, unquestioned confidence. They 
accepted the old traditions in the Scriptures about woman obeying her 
husband and about keeping her hat on in church, and doing other 
things that showed she was in a different position from man. 

"We have a boy and we take him and put some rough clothes 
on him and buy him a suit of corduroy and put him out to play. A 
friend of mine, with a boy four or five years old, said : 'I began to de- 
spair of that boy ; I never saw him dirty. The other day I came home 
and he had been in a mud battle, and I have hope of him now.' We 
put him in corduroy and he goes out on the back lot, and he comes 
home with his face cut and bruised, and we use peroxide and sew up 
his clothes and put on clean linen and start him out again, and when 
he goes out the door, you say : 'He is a manly little chap.' 

"The father says to him, 'Son, what will you do?* And later he 
says, 'Son, what will you do ?* And he keeps after his boy, and finally 
he looks over this and that profession and says, 'I am going to be a 
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doctor/ or a mechanical engineer, or one thing or another. What 
do you do with the girl? We set her in the corner and give her a 
doll, and we say, 'Now, sister, don't soil your frock/ And if she goes 
out and climbs fences and trees and tears her frock, we say: 'What 
an awful tom-boy/ And mother says, 'Daughter, what are you go- 
ing to wear?' And, 'Daughter, what are you going to wear?' and then, 
'What are you going to wear?' And so, while Son is determining what 
he is going to do. Daughter is making up her mind what she is going 
to wear. And generation after generation she has spent her time 
following the fashions while Son has learned to follow a profession. 
(Laughter.) 

"Now that was just as firmly fastened on our people as the train- 
ing for killing. Just as firmly set in our minds, and as integral a part 
of our momentum. Yet, you know, that in the last few years Daughter 
has come forward and said, *I want a job,' and Father says, 'My dear 
child, I am perfectly able to support you.' 'That is all right,' says 
Daughter; 'I don't need your money, I am going to support myself.' 
She goes through high school, she goes through college. She comes 
out and takes a job. Perhaps she does as one of the girls in New Eng- 
land who represented one of the first families in New England — I 
don't know just what that means. She got through college and started 
a tea-house in her own town. I believe that is a particularly bad 
thing in New England, but here she was, in business. 'My daughter 
in business, running a tea-house.' You can imagine just how Father 
felt, and yet women have gone further than that. They have actually 
in Pennsylvania last Tuesday, the 2d of November, almost C(»ivinced 
the men of Pennsylvania that they ought to have the vote. (Ap- 
plause.) That they ought to be politically as well as socially and eco- 
nomically equal with men, and the girl who used to be satisfied to 
go to a finishing school with her fashions, and her mind finished off 
alike for the rest of her days, is now discontented unless she gets out 
and earns $50 or $60 or $100 a month and feels just as her brother 
feels, that she is not quite grown up unless she can contribute some- 
thing to her self-support. That is the thing that has come about in 
twenty-five years, almost. Just in the last generation we have had 
complete revolution in the status of woman, and the women them- 
selves have asserted their rights to individuality and independence. 
And you cannot imagine anything more complete than the subordi- 
nation and the subjection of woman a hundred years ago, and you 
cannot imagine anything much less complete than it is to-day. 
(Laughter.) 

"So, as I say, there is hope because even 'the most potent cake of 
custom,' to use Bagehot's phrase, can be broken. That is one of the 
most potent forces that has molded public opinion. 

ECONOMIC INTEREST 
"Another factor is what we call economic interest. For example^ 
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Mr. Rockefeller has just been out in Colorado playing hide-and-seek 
in the mines. You have read what he did there, the fact that he used 
common soap and a tin basin, and ate in the camp with the miners. 
Mr. Rockefeller went out there — they never had been allowed to have 
a union out there — and handed them a union, a ready-made union, 
very much as if King George came here about 1774 or 1775, ^^^ 
handed us a ready-made government. Mr. Rockefeller said, *We will 
have a vote on this union. Will you accept or will you not accept 
the Rockefeller Union?' And the newspapers tells us that the min- 
ers recorded themselves, several thousand to several hundred, in favor 
of the Rockefeller Union. Now if you had been a Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company miner, and your big boss had come out there and said, 
'Do you favor the union I propose?' Would you have risen in your 
seat and thrown up your head and cried, 'Aye, aye,' or sat dumb and 
ground your teeth and said, 'Not on your life?' Suppose your job 
depended on it, which way would you jump? You would have jumped 
into the Rockefeller Union, and the wonder is not that anybody voted 
for it, but that anybody voted against it. 

"A gentleman who recently came from England was telling me of 
an experience he had in the north of the country. He got into a coun- 
try gentleman's house, and found three clergymen, and they began 
to talk. It came out in the course of the conversation that this gentle- 
man who was telling the story not only knew Lloyd George, but 
agreed with his economic point of view, and was in favor of land 
taxation. Two of the three clergymen stopped the conversation at 
once. The third carried it out to a frazzled end. Two of the three 
clergymen walked out without the courtesy of a good-by, and the third 
said a chilly farewell. Those clergymen got their living from the land- 
lords of England. The landlords of England did not want land taxa- 
tion. If you had been a clergyman living off of a landlord, who did 
not want land taxation, would you have applauded the name of 
Lloyd George ? Economic interest, you see. 

"As the New Republic commented editorially recently, in dis- 
cussing the college professor's attitude, it said editorially that most 
college professors were extremely conservative in their attitude. *We 
do not question their integrity,' said the editorial, *but how fortunate 
for them that they believe as they do.' 

PERSONAL CHARACTER COUNTS 

"The character of the man himself, the thing that he stands for 
also counts. For example, take President Wilson's recent attitude 
on the war with Germany. President Wilson happened to be in a 
position of peculiar influence, and because he was a man of character, 
and because he had convictions and stood by them, he staved off war. 
Now everybody is not in his position. But every man that has ideals 
and the courage to stand up for them can create public opinion. It 
may be the public opinion of his own family, it may be the public opin- 
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ion of the crowd he is working with in his office, it may be the pub- 
lic opinion of a town or city or State or nation, but every man who has 
courage and ideals, and will stand for his ideals can make public 
opinion. In other words, it depends on our will and our character 
as well as the other forces that I have described." 

Professor Nearing then gave concrete examples from recent 
economic and social history in the United States, showing how glar- 
ingly some of the fundamentals of American democracy were set at 
naught by corporations, which denied liberty to their employees, which 
taxed consumers inordinately, and which fought efforts to raise stand- 
ards of wage and living. 

In closing, he said: 

''There is just one other thing that I want to say, and that is that 
as far as we can see, and we cannot see very far, any of us, there is 
about one thing that we can do, there is about one appeal that we 
have, there is about one channel open to us, and that is the channel of 
intelligent public opinion; not efficiency, but intelligence, being the 
basis of democracy. We are engaged at the present time in spread- 
ing vocational education in the schools. If the vocational education 
teaches people to accept calmly and without protest things as they are, 
then that vocational education has taken us just so much further from 
a true democratic organization of society. (Applause.) 

"We cannot depend upon efficiency. We must have intelligence 
in our democracy. The only avenue for that intelligence is the school. 
We cannot depend on the press, we cannot depend on the magazines, 
we cannot depend on churches, we cannot depend on city clubs, we can- 
not depend on public policies, we cannot depend on any of those 
avenues for molding public opinion because they are not ours. They 
belong to a private group, they belong to a private institution, they 
are susceptible of bias. And there is only one public institution that 
we have, and that is the public school, that is paid for by public 
money, a public school that must be kept our public school. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

"There must be no chain of private control of the public-school 
system. It must be a public institution, and that means that it must 
be supported by the money of the taxpayers, not the money of one 
taxpayer or two taxpayers, but of the taxpayers ; and if any endow- 
ments are to be made, they should be made for taking care of boys 
and girls, or for providing splendid monuments in the cemetery after 
the endower is gone, but not for the upkeep of our public schools. 
It is better to hold a public school in a barn owned by public money 
than in a palace built by one of the great foundations of private money. 

"The schools must be kept public, the schools must be manned 
by efficient teachers. There was a paper in one of the leading maga- 
zines last spring called *The Third Sex, Men, Women, and Teachers.' 
And the author went on to say how the ordinary teacher in our pub- 
lic schools was not only not inspired, — not only did you fail to go 
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to the teacher and kindle soul on soul, as Carlyle put it, but the 
teacher was a coward, hiding behind this or that excuse for his 
failure to take a part in the leadership of his own community. The 
author went on to point out that the school-teacher, who ought to be 
able to lead, the school-teacher who ought to have the virility and 
courage and energy to lead, was afraid in most cases to go out and 
express himself fearlessly in the crowd that paid his salary, because 
of some political influence or bias. And the author concluded that 
the teaching profession after all was a third sex, without anything very 
vital or virile in its veins. 

"You have got to have virile teachers, and then you have got to 
have a school system that is built on this principle, first, the service 
of the child ; second, the service of the community. There have been 
too many school systems built and run in order to maintain school 
systems, too many school systems built up by people who like to see 
the wheels go around, too little attention being paid to the interest of 
the child, too little attention being paid to the needs of the community. 
One of the greatest school systems in the country is at Cincinnati, 
originally built up by Mr. Dyer, who is now superintendent of schools 
in Boston. (Applause.) 

"When I went to Cincinnati three or four years ago to look up 
the Cincinnati school system I found that Mr. Dyer put up to his 
local principals this proposition: He said, 'Brooks, there is your 
school. You are to take charge of it. You must go into that school 
and' — he did not say, study the curriculum, — 'study your commun- 
ity and fit the course of study to the needs of the people there.' And 
so, in Cincinnati they had one school where manual training began 
in the second grade, because those children, most of them, went into 
the factory at twelve or thirteen, and in another school they had 
manual training begin in the sixth grade. They fitted the schools 
to the community, and the teachers were told by the principal the 
same thing, 'Adapt your work to the needs of the children in your 
classes. Make the school serve the child, make the school serve the 
community.' And that means that not only shall the children go to 
school in the daytime, but at night the families in the vicinity shall 
spend their evenings, their leisure time, and hold their meetings there. 
That is why you ought to have a library connected with every school- 
house, a game-room, a gymnasium, an auditorium, and a playground, 
so that the community affairs, the affairs of the people can be held 
there free for the public, in the only free institution there, which is 
the schoolhouse." 
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CITY PLANNING CONFERENCE 

November 12 

In connection with the third annual conference of the Massachusetts 
Planning Board Officials, in session in Boston, the Club tendered a com- 
plimentary dinner to the representatives of the civic and social organiza- 
tions interested. Following the banquet the assembly was called to order 
by James P. Munroe, Esq., of the Board of Governors. 

JAMES P. MUNROE, Member of the Board of Governors 

"The City Club is, of course, from its very name and nature, tre- 
mendously interested in the kind of work that this city planning group is 
carrying on, and, as you know, a civic building is an essential feature, an 
essential center, of every city planning layout, and, while the City Club 
cannot, I suppose, claim to be a civic center in the full meaning of the 
word, yet, it seems to me, it comes mighty near being one, and, if through 
its settled policy it is not a direct promoter of civic enterprises, it is 
certainly a stirrer up of such promotion in the minds and hearts of 
other men. 

"Therefore, it is most fitting that the opening dinner of this city 
planning meeting should be held here, and it is most appropriate, too, 
that there should be chosen as the presiding officer of this dinner a 
man who represents, not only a most zealous and most wise promoter 
of all good things in the city, but who, as its past president, represents 
that splendid organization, the Boston Chamber of Commerce, which is 
doing so much for the development of Boston, and it gives me great 
pleasure to introduce as the presiding officer, Mr, J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr. 

J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR., Toastmaster 

"I feel like making an acknowledgment in behalf of the Council of 
Fifty for the courtesy of the Boston City Club in arranging this dinner. 
I do feel like making a very particular acknowledgment to one who has 
contributed notably to the effectiveness of the city planning exhibition, 
and that is Mr. John E. Lathrop, of the American City Bureau, who has 
been in this city — not his home — since the first of November, and by 
his presence has contributed notably to stimulate the organization and 
arrangement of this city planning exhibition, which I beg you to become 
acquainted with. 

"There are so many ramifications of city planning that I count as 
fortunate our having a variety of really interesting speakers, but one 
aspect may, perhaps, not be touched on by the other speakers, and it is 
this: 

"City planning begins, or should begin, in the city government. It 
is the city government that votes the appropriations, and yet, I think, 
you will agree with me that municipal finance is a subject somewhat 
beyond the ken of the average member of the average city government. 
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It is as though a city having a perfectly definite income like a salaried 
individual, refuses to say that this much shall be spent for schools; this 
much for police ; this much for the fire department ; this much for interest 
on the debt; and so much for public improvements. That systematic 
allotment of expenditure which the individual is obliged to make if his 
income is pretty nearly fixed and he wants to come out even, is one of 
the first necessities in a municipality which necessarily must carry out 
certain long range public improvements by borrowing the money for 
them, which necessarily must keep its maintenance and administration 
charges within the limits of its current income or else it is accumulating 
trouble for itself and postponing public improvements that are known 
to be most desirable. This a, b, c of municipal finance, how much in 
proportion to valuation a city should expend annually and how much of 
that expenditure for each of its principal activities, is yet an unstudied 
problem. Our only budgets are made under pressure of necessity, 
and it happens that we accumulate arrears of street maintenance and 
renewal work that block us from very desirable and necessary improve- 
ments of our terminal facilities, of our water-front, or our street system 
itself, because insufficient provision for maintenance has been made in 
the past and there were no plan^ for the extension of traffic thorough- 
fares at such times as the extension was possible. 

"No one could more properly be asked to speak to a gathering of 
students of city development than he, who years ago made a funda- 
mental study of the changing conditions of population in the city of 
Boston, who organized that study of the population of the South End 
and published it under the title of The City Wilderness.' Later he 
organized a similar study of the population, occupations, and living 
conditions of the people of the North End and West End, and published 
the results under the name of 'Americans in Process.' His heart beats 
high for those who are struggling to better themselves, and who need 
help and sympathy ; his wisdom glides a large proportion of his fellow 
citizens in their dealings with the problems of population, assimilation 
of immigrants, and of the regulation and sale of intoxicating liquor. 
The human side of city planning is the underlying side. What the city 
consists of humanly should be known in order to determine the right 
development. I have great pleasure in introducing Mr. Robert A. Woods. 
(Applause.) 
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ROBERT A. WOODS, of the South End House 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. I am very glad of the opportunity 
of representing, not only those in the crowded down-town district, but 
those who, in the crowded districts of the city of Boston, are striving 
to build loyal citizenship as a step in the full and final development of 
general citizenship. 

"This coming down to a point in matters of public life, represents 
an advance in our development. It represents, if you please, an increase 
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in our every service. Professor Royce, of Harvard, after spending most 
of his lifetime in searching the universe, has during recent years written 
a book on the great importance bf provincialism. Lord Rosebery, 
former Prime Minister of England, recently held that the normal process 
of development was to begin with national service and then come down 
to the service of the community. 

"Is it not true that the reason why city administration breaks down 
is because our conception of the city has broken down? The New Eng- 
land town you can get your mind around. All the force of its life can 
be eagerly followed and penetrated by the mind, but what mortal man 
can get any conception of the city of New York. One of Ihe advantages 
of living in Boston is that it is somewhere near the limit of our intel- 
lectual powers. 

"One of the ways in which we are getting our conception of the 
city is by developing, Ijirough this method of city planning, some frame- 
work in which the mind can rest and through which it can grasp the 
idea of what the city really is. Now, in order to attain that develop- 
ment, we need to have city planning, not only in its broad aspects, but 
in its details; not only in the great symbols of city life, but in the 
working of city life, following it into the last details of citizenship 
and well-being. 

"We, in Boston, have spent very large sums upon our playgrounds, 
and we have spent an immense sum on our parks, and yet we do not 
take into account the living creature. The playground is no more a 
growing institution than a public school would be in itself. In con- 
nection with our city planning we have to train people to get results, 
and in doing that we must have a feeling toward the great body of our 
electorate in IJie background. A very able statistician has recently said 
that the way to combat the liquor question is to have a great refer- 
endum which will collect every fact about the liquor problem from 
street to street, from door to door, from fireside to fireside, and when 
you get that, this statistician holds that we will have such a presentati(Mi 
of the liquor question that we will know much better what to do about it 

"That applies even more forcibly to our city planning. In order to 
know what is going on from street to street and from door to door, 
you must have ways of appealing to the rear detachments of our citizen- 
ship. We must bring them forward into the battle. We need to make 
provision for the training of the particular kind of leaders. When the 
rear detachments want to get into the zest of the battle, the batde is 
very sure to be won. 

"In behalf of our own citizenship organization, I want to express 
appreciation for the work that is being done by the Committee of Fifty, 
and our gratitude for the work that has been done for this splendid 
exhibition." ( Applause. ) 

The Toastmaster. "If that phase of city planning which Mr. Woods 
referred to shall meet with some solution hereafter, it will be due in part, 
I know, to the sympathetic attitude of Mr. Woods toward that por- 
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tion of the population that dwells in districts that once were flourishing, 
and that now are staggering or in decline. 

"I was once a member of a city commission for a short time, and 
we evolved a wonderful scheme of metropolitan planning. It was so 
well intended that it required an enormous amount of explanation to 
make people understand what it was, and the more they heard about 
it, the more doubtful they became of its merits. Finally, they organ- 
ized themselves so as to prevent anything happening in the Legislature 
to bring about metropolitan planning as recommended by our Com- 
mission, and they were completely successful. Nevertheless, we did not 
take that as a sign of hostility to metropolitan planning in itself, and 
it was not until about two years later that a quiet man, a member of 
the Homestead Conmiission, put in a little bill that went through the 
Legislature — I will not say unintentionally, but certainly unopposed — 
and, if you please, created a planning board in every city of the Com- 
monwealth and in every town of 10,000 inhabitants and over. And, 
instead of a Metropolitan Planning Commission, which we had imagined, 
there was already in existence the Homestead Commission, and the bill 
required the planning boards to make reports to the Homestead Com- 



mission. 



Lately that same Homestead Commission worked a constitutional 
amendment upon the electorate of Massachusetts with complete success. 
That constitutional amendment — I trust I am quoting it correctly — 
allows the taking of land by the Commonwealth for the purpose of 
providing adequate housing for the people. I could not say, at this 
moment, whether that action, taken last November 2, is final, and that 
we have empowered the Commonwealth to go into the housing business ; 
but if there is something to do in that direction, Mr. Gettemy will tell 
us what it is. He will speak in behalf of the Homestead Commission." 

CHARLES F. GETTEMY, State Statistician 

"I am afraid that you will be disappointed if you expect that you 
will hear from me this evening of the future of the great project of 
providing homesteads for working men through the adbption of this 
constitutional amendment, because it has cut out a problem of tre- 
mendous magnitude, which is not going to be settled in after-dinner 
speeches, and, I am afraid, is not going to be settled immediately at 
legislative hearings. 

"The position which I happen to hold requires me to live in an 
atmosphere of figures and statistics of great magnitude and great variety, 
but in the past twelve months I have been obliged to devote myself 
chiefly to the gathering of statistics of population and the handling 
of statistical data. 

"There is no study that is more fascinating than this study of the 
movements of population and the great increase in population. I do not 
know how many of you here really appreciate the fact that in this com- 
paratively small community, within the confines of what we call the 
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G>inmonwealth of Massachusetts, with the possible exception of Rhode 
Island, the people are living more densely packed together than in any 
other part of our great country, and not only has that been true for 
some time, but it is a condition which is constantly increasing. The 
transformation in Massachusetts during the past forty years is graph- 
ically shown by the census figures. In 1875, the density of population 
per square mile was about 205; in 1910, it was 418; and by our State 
census, taken this year, it was 456. Forty years ago nearly 33 per cent, 
of the population resided in towns of 5,000 or under, and 67 per cent, 
in the places over 5,000. This latter ratio has been gradually creeping 
up until in 1910 it amounted to over 87 per cent, while the census taken 
this year will show that nearly 90 per cent, of the population of the 
Commonwealth resides in places of over 5,000. It is, of course, a 
somewhat arbitrary assumption, and one not strictly borne out by the 
facts, — to set down all communities having a population of 5,000 as 
living under urban conditions; but in 1875 nearly 62 per cent, of the 
population were living in places having a population of less than 30,000, 
while by the census of the current year it appears that the ratio has 
been more than reversed, since more than 64 per cent, are found in 
places of 30,000 or more. 

" 'Preparedness' is the watchword of the hour, and these figures but 
serve to warn us with graphic significance of the problems arising from 
a steadily increasing congestion of population and of the urgent necessity 
of adopting, without further delay, a policy of preparedness against 
the evils which have characterized excessive crowding of population in 
cities in all ages and all countries. It is to this task, primarily, and 
with a view to decreasing the death rate and particularly infant mor- 
tality in the crowded sections of our large cities by affording an outlet 
for the working man and his family in the form of healthful homes 
amid the wholesome environment of ample light and air, that the Home- 
stead Commission is addressing itself. It has interpreted the statute 
from which it derives its authority as implying that its principal task 
is to work out and administer a plan by which there may be established 
a proper relationship between the use of land and the homes of wage 
earners; and that while such an undertaking may be only one fdiase of 
what may be embraced within the scope of what is ordinarily termed 
'city planning,' it must form an integral part of any scheme for a scien- 
tific evolution of the model modern city. 

"The first and only duty, indeed, imposed upon the Commission in 
the original act by which it was created in 191 1, was to draft a bill 
for presentation to the Legislature, with the object in view of providing 
a plan whereby, with the assistance of the Commonwealth, homesteads 
or small houses and plots of ground may be acquired by mechanics, 
factory employees, laborers, and others in the suburbs of cities and 
towns. The Commission in 1912 recommended that part of the un- 
claimed savings banks deposits held in the State treasury be loaned to 
the Homestead Commission to construct homesteads in acccMrdance with 
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the prorisions of the law creating the Commission. The Supreme 0>urt, 
however, declared that the use of such funds, or of any funds under 
public control, for the purpose of assisting people to acquire homesteads, 
is unconstitutional. 

''Since it was found that under judicial interpretation of the G>n- 
stitution the Commonwealth could lend no direct aid to increase the 
supply of wholesome homes for the laboring people, or to the families 
seeking to acquire homes; and since the General Court deemed it 
wise to continue the work of the Homestead Commission, the Com- 
mission had no alternative but to recommend to the Legislature only 
such measures as would indirectly improve conditions in and about such 
homes. The first proposal of this character submitted by the Commis- 
sion to the Legislature was that each dty and town with a population 
of 10,000 should be directed to establish a local planning board, whose 
duty it diall be to make careful studies of the resources, possibilities, 
and needs of the city or town, particularly with respect to conditions 
which may be injurious to the public health or otherwise injurious in 
and about rented dwellings, and to make plans for the development of 
the municipality with special reference to the proper housing of its 
people. In compliance with these acts, 42 municipalities, including 28 
of the 35 cities with a population of 10,000 or over, have established 
local planning boards. 

"Some of these local planning boards have remained almost dormant, 
not realizing the importance to tfieir community of the task conunitted 
to them. Others have met with discouraging financial or other condi- 
tions, and with apathy on the part of dty or town officials. A striking 
feature of thdr activities is the wide range of subjects to which the 
boards have given attention. The mere discussion in the various muni- 
dpalities of such a multiplicity of large and small matters of public 
concern increases and intensifies the general interest in civic betterment. 
Such a result would be worth while, even though no other were attained. 
However, there is danger that the real, vital task of each local planning 
board may be partly lost sight of by dwelling too much upon numerous 
present needs and minor propositions. The needs may be real, and 
the proposals valuable, but the task of the local boards is the formula- 
tion of broad and inclusive plans which will deal in its proper relation 
with every need of the community. Thus far the work of the local 
boards has consisted entirely of recommendations regarding minor 
matters. The real task of such a planning board — the creation of an 
inclusive, comprehensive plan or plans to govern the growth and devdop- 
ment of the city or town — has not yet been approached by any of the 
boards. 

"At the recent election, however, the people have, although we are 
yet lacldng the official returns, by apparently a majority so large that 
there would seem to be no mistaking the emphasis of their approval, 
removed the constitutional obstacle which has hitherto prevented con- 
structive legislation along the lines contemplated by the cM-iginal act 
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creating the Homestead Commission. It would, therefore, seem that 
the Legislature is now free to formulate and put into operation a con- 
crete project by land purchase and development, of the kind which has 
been evolved in so many of the civilized countries of the world and with 
a view to the direct amelioration of the living conditions of our wage- 
earning popuIati(»i. It is an undertaking which involves the whole sub- 
ject of proper housing, including the development of plans for adequate 
air, light and sanitation, special problems of house construction in con- 
nection with garden cities, the cultivation of vacant lots and home lots, 
etc. Its principal point of contact perhaps with city and town planning 
will be its solicitude for the healtfi, comfort and convenience of the 
wage earner, as expressed not merely in wholescHne homes, but in the 
proper laying out of parks, playgrounds, and other outlets for recreation. 

'This is a task not to be lightly entered upon, nor one the importance 
of and far-reaching effects of which can be underestimated, and both the 
Legislature and the Homestead G^mmission, if it is to be permanently 
entrusted with the working out of a practical constructive program 
in this entirely new field of state enterprise in America, will need and I 
am sure will receive the assistance and the enlightened cooperation of the 
wisest minds in the community. 

"The next speaker needs no introduction, but I shall talk just the 
same. He is a man whose mental activity and whose imagination are the 
wonder and the despair of all his architectural colleagues. What he 
has not thought of is not worth worrying about. Moreover he has seen 
visions of beauty abroad, which come back to haunt him and which he 
has embodied in a volume that is just about to appear, that puts on 
record the sympathy and the feeling of Mr. Ralph Adams Cram for 
the destruction and the hazard of so much beauty in the heart of Europe 
through the present unfortunate war. Whatever Mr. Cram may choose 
to say to you will contain suggestions for any one who listens and, 
whether for the City Planning Board, or for the Boston Society of 
Architects, or for those who have left Europe or who have traveled 
there, Mr. Cram has a message which we shall hear with pleasure." 

RALPH ADAMS CRAM 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I feel that the principal thing I 
want to say to-night to introduce the very few more formal remarks 
that may follow, is an expression of congratulation to every one who has 
been associated in the past or at present with the question of city plan- 
ning, and more especially with the exhibition that is now install^ in 
the new wing of the State House. 

"It seems to me that the very fact of this exhibition, its magnitude, 
its comprehensiveness, and the very extraordinary ability with which 
those who are responsible for it have arranged the entertainments — if 
you like to call them such — associated with it, speaks well, not only for 
the cause of city planning in the abstract, but peculiarly for our own 
community, and particularly in this way. I dislike to disagree for the 
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first time in a somewhat extended friendship with Mr. Coolidge, but 
I do not quite go with him in one thing that he said when he b^an 
his duties to-night, and that was that city planning should begin with 
the city government. I would go further than that. To me, city plan- 
ning does not begin with the city government ; it does not b^n with the 
city planning board; it begins with the citizen. Unless it begins with 
the citizen, and unless the citizens themselves take pride in their own 
city, unless they voice a demand for decent conditions of living, and 
make that demand so evident IJiat the dty planning boards will take it 
up and place it before the city government, unless Siey can do that, the 
city planning boards have no reason for existence, nor will they succeed 
in carrying out any of their schemes. 

"Every single thing that is done in a conununity to-day must be 
done on a foundation of popular support, and that must be the intelligent 
support of the citizens. And it is just because this exhibition at the 
State House and the meetings that accompany that exhibition indicate 
a general awakening of public interest in questions of city improvement, 
that I feel we all ought to be greatly congratulated on the fact that, 
as I said, the cause of city planning is assured. 

"I was thinking, as I sat here to-night, of how short a time ago 
it was when the first whispers of consistent schemes for city planning 
were audible. I do not think it was more than eight years ago, or per- 
haps ten years ago. Time goes so rapidly that I have lost count of 
actual days. A few of us were sitting in the New Willard, in Wash- 
ington, at the time of the convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, and we were talking of consistent city planning, and some of 
us said, 'Why shouldn't we have a committee on municipal improve- 
ment?' We came back from Washington and this Committee on Muni- 
cipal Improvement was formed in the Boston Society of Architects. 
That was followed by the Commission on Municipal Improvements. 
Afterwards the l^slation carried through by the Homestead Commis- 
sion established the City Planning Boards, and now we see boards 
throughout the Commonwealth, all assembling here together at this 
time around a great and significant exhibition. That is all the work 
of eight or ten years. 

"Now, we have reached a point where we can safely go ahead 
consistently, intelligently, and constructively — and I speak now as a 
member of one of the city planning boards — if we feel that we have 
behind us, not only the sympathy, but the inspiration of all llie citizens 
of the community. If they can make us feel that we are doing what they 
want us to do, we can take matters up with Ijie city government, work- 
ing with the different departments absolutely in unison, as we must, 
and in full sympathy, and it seems to me there is no reasonable limit 
that may be set to the possibilities of the improvement of our cities 
here in Massachusetts, and, primarily, Boston. 

''If that is true, and we have wonderful possibilities opening before 
us, we have equal dangers, and I would like to call attention to one of 
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those that upsets every city planning scheme, and only too often, eidier 
in America or in Europe, has resulted in actual disaster. I mean spe- 
cifically not so much the question of empty devotion to mere pretttness 
which has happened. After all, that is only the third of the elements in 
city planning, and the one which must be acquired indirectly rather than 
directly. I mean the very different danger of mechanism in whatever 
we do in improving our towns. Mr. Woods touched on that when he 
said that there was a danger of our forgetting the man in our work. 
That is a very real danger. It is a danger that becomes peculiarly 
pressing now, at this time, when our civilization that has gone on 
generation after generation, and century after century, cumutattive in 
its development and along certain absohitely clear lines, has found itself 
confronted at last with the Nemesis of absolute mechanism. To-day 
this great question is being forced before every man in the world, and 
we realize now that we have forgotten, in our pursuit of industrial 
development and industrial civilization by mechanical means — we have 
forgotten the development of character. 

*'If you will look over the schemes that have been materialized in 
Europe, of municipal development, you will find only too often that 
these schemes have worked out mechanically. The man has been for- 
gotten. Some of you know that prophecy, some of which has been 
fulfilled now, of Mr. Chesterton, in which he speaks of that man who 
fell from high levels, intermediately lower and lower, until at last he 
lived as one forgotten of God. There is much truth in that. 

''You may take your seat and, with the best intentions in the world, 
working on the lines of material efiiciency, of scientific development, 
work out your plan in such a way that it will become a mechanical 
thing, and, if it is a mechanical thing, then it is not going to add any- 
thing to the development of the character of the citizens. It is, because 
of its very mechanism, bound to take s(xnething away from the develop- 
ment of character, and make the best achievements of character build- 
ing impossible. Too much mechanism is as bad, I believe, for man as 
too much indifference to ideals. This we have already seen in the 
manner in which we have allowed our city to develop during the last 
two or three generations. 

"What I want to say to-night is on that line of a dangerous 
mechanism, not so much on the line of danger that threatens society 
because of the conditions that now exist in so many of our living 
quarters in the cities. They are a peril and a menace. That we know. 

"We are making the great experiment of democracy, and some- 
times we follow on the false ideas of what constitutes democracy. To 
me democracy is not voting machines, or woman suffrage, or the initia- 
tive and referendum and recall, or even representative government. 
Democracy is primarily the abolition of all privilege. Democracy is 
equal opportunity. Those are the two great qualities for which we are 
fighting to^lay, and for which we must continue to fight, and we are 
failing to stand for these two ideals of democracy just so far as we 
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pennit in our cities bad living conditions or bad conditions of trans- 
portation or distribution, which increase the cost of tiving, which comes 
back on those who are least able to meet that increased cost. We are 
not upholding the ideals of democracy, of abolition of privilege; we 
are not upholding equality of opportunity, and, more than all, we are 
failing to produce that one thing which is essential to success in a 
democratic society or democratic government, and that is a sterling and 
vigorous character behind and underneath it all. Democracy without 
character behind it is a poisonous and malignant system. Democracy 
with sterling character behind it is the greatest system of society and 
government that the world has yet developed. 

"Here is where we citizens and members of planning boards are 
all interested in approaching this problem — from the standpoint of 
character building, first of all by eliminating, so far as we possibly can, 
every unwholesome condition of living, every blundering, half-hearted 
or old-fashioned mediod of transportation, making it possible for all 
the citizens to meet on an equality, without privilege for one and lack . 
of privilege for another, and with opportunity for free development. 
Second, we should avoid in our efforts at this reform, the narrow, hard, 
and mechanical way of developing cities which, as I said before, has 
proved the Nemesis of municipal improvement in so many places. After 
all, if we were to go back to those cities that Mr. CooHdge has spoken 
of, that are being racked and shattered and obliterated by shell fire, if 
we were to go to such cities as Rheims, and Arras, and Louvain, and 
those other cities that are threatened with an equal and deadly destruc- 
tion, cities among the most beautiful that the world has ever known, 
like Bruges and Ghent, one would ask, 'Why are they beautiful?* They 
are beautiful, not because they contain one or more wonderful churches, 
town halls, or public buildings, not because they have beautiful roads 
and canals. It is not that alone which makes them beautiful, or which 
has made them beautiful cities in the past. It is because they were 
good places to live in. That is the great aim and object of every city 
planning board, that is constituted now or may be constituted in the 
future. 

"A city should be an enjoyable place, a place where men, women, 
and children are regarded as human beings, not as cogs in a mechanical 
wheel, not as units in a thing so much greater. It should be a place 
where the humanness of all citizens is absolutely regarded and where 
we realize that they have equal rights. There are few rights that are 
inalienable rights of man, but there is one unquestionably, and that is 
the right to decent living, and, so long as we have citizens in this city 
of Boston who do not live under decent conditions, who are unable to 
live under decent conditions, just so long as that exists this city is not 
a good place to live in. 

"It is on that line that I think we must work, not on the line of 
increased efficiency. The Lord knows, we have had enough of efficiency 
in the last sixteen months. It is not in the line of efficiency, but in the 
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line of making our cities good places to live in, wholesome, sanitary, 
homelike, and decent; then beautiful and attractive. 

"Out of those elements is going to grow what? Not a greater city! 
No, a smaller city, perhaps. I like to see a decentralization, so that the 
population goes out — not driven — into good regions where they can 
live, each man on his own land and under his own roof, where char- 
acter is developed equally, in the narrowest streets of the North End 
and West End and South End, with Beacon Hill, Back Bay, or any 
other favored section of the city. 

"That, it seems to me, is the object of all city planning boards, and, 
because this is made possible, I feel we owe a duty primarily to the 
Homestead Commission for the work which it has done in making 
possible the formation of these boards and, through these boards, arous- 
ing a public interest and sense of personal responsibility." (Great ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmaster, "Building law is a very special and technical 
subject with Legislatures hesitate to wrestle with. It has often over- 
come them. Now, when a public commission has been closely studying 
the question, the needs of Massachusetts, not Boston alone, but the 
whole State, as regards its building law, when that Commission has sat 
one hundred and twenty-five times or more before making its report, 
and when that Commission consists of men like William H. Sayward, 
I say its claims are worth inquiring into and supporting. When Mr. 
Sayward speaks on the building law of Massachusetts, I enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of presenting him to you, and you will enjoy listening to him — 
Mr. William H. Sayward, good citizen, habitual Secretary of the Mas- 
ter Builders' Association." (Applause.) 

WILLIAM H. SAYWARD 

"The Chairman referred to the fact that I had been associated with 
otiiers in an effort to do something in the shape of a State-building law. 
I wish to say that the associates tfiat I have had on that committee are 
really the ones who have been the designers of what might possibly be 
evolved. I, as Chairman of the Conunission, not gifted either with the 
training or peculiar character or ability of the individuals that sur- 
rounded me, simply acted as sort of a balance wheel, and I can tell you 
that it has been, part of that time, a most serious and terrible sort of 
exercise to keep up to the mark when we found there was such a tre- 
mendous overweight that we had to lift as we could or try to lift to 
get at the fundamentals of a plain building law. 

"Just one or two words in regard to what we did find out. We 
found out, among other things, that we were expected, apparently, by 
one side or another, to produce something which would favor their 
particular concerns. Most well-intentioned people, people with great 
desire for the welfare of the world, and people with a desire for the 
welfare of this Commonwealth, were so persistent that, when we thought 
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we had finally evolved scxnething in the shape of a report, which did not 
happen to fit their particular interest, immediately found it most agree- 
able and apparently reasonable and proper to condemn the whole of 
our work as of no earthly use, merely because it did not fit the peculiar 
propositions which were before their eyes. They felt that we had not 
b^;un to go far enough. On the other hand, there were those of another 
interest who felt that what we had done had gone so far that we had gone 
sAtogethtr astray and were radical to the last degree. Then, there were 
others who felt as if we had not considered at all the relations of each 
individual community, and that we had, by our suggestions, imposed 
on the separate communities difficult and hard rules which they should 
be relieved from because of the independence of the community, which 
independence had been a valuable asset of the town and of every city 
in the Commonwealth from time immemorial. 

"It was a pretty dangerous field in which we had launched our- 
selves, and there was very much that caused us dismay when we found 
that the report which we presented to the Legislature so overpowered 
the committee to whom it had been referred, that they said, 'Oh, we don't 
know a blessed thing about this, and we will have to do something with 
it.' And they called us in to find out what in the world we expected they 
should do with it, considering their inability to understand the barest 
fragment of it. They said, 'Now you cannot expect us to report in favor 
of this, and we don't think you want us to reject it ; so we think it had 
better be referred to the next General Court.' I suppose we ought to 
have anticipated that, and so it was referred to the next General Court, 
and there we are with it 

"I should say I feel that the place to begin, if there is a place to 
hegixi at all, is not to begin in the city, is not to begin in the separate 
communities. The place to begin, if you are going to have anything, 
even in the matter of planning houses or protection against fire, or any 
of the manifold things which are involved in a building proposition, is 
from the center of the State out. However wise the provisions you 
may evolve in regard to this separate division or that separate division, 
you have got to have some controlling force, from a central point, and, 
it seems to us, that, inasmuch as the State is the sovereign from whom 
the cities receive their charters, the State may say properly, within 
reasonable limits, 'You must conform to these things anyway.' And 
in our law we have attempted to indicate as clearly as may be possible 
that the State may set down certain fundamental lines of observance 
which every city and every community must follow, and beyond that 
every city and every community may enlarge upon it to as great a 
d^^ee as they please, thus preserving the independence of the commu- 
nities by themselves. That has not been attempted so far, and what 
has been the result? By the independence of the communities the result 
has been the establishment of building laws in great variety and in large 
detail in places immediately adjoining municipalities like Boston, and 
Cambridge, and Chelsea, and Lynn, and so on throughout the Common- 
Si 
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wealth, and you have a great variety of conflicting conditions which 
certainly do not result in the best conditions for the entire community. 

"We certainly believe that we have prepared a scheme which funda- 
mentally is sound in its method, but which is open to plenty of criticism, 
and criticism should be invited in regard to the details. 

"There is one thought that has arisen by virtue of one thing that 
was said by Mr. Gettemy, in regard to the particular field of the Home- 
stead Commission, and that has been said a great many times, I think, 
not only here in our Commonwealth and. our city, but in a great many 
other places throughout the world, and that is the preparing of a way by 
which mechanics and working people can be properly housed and shel- 
tered. I see no reason why we should prepare methods and rules and 
conditions and actual housing, which are particularly intended for people 
who happen to be, for the time being, engaged in mechanical occupations, 
mechanics or working men. What are mechanics or working men? I 
am reminded right here of a recent decision which was made last week 
by the Board of Labor and Industries, in regard to who is a carpenter. 
A case came up where a public works contractor, doing some work in 
the city of Fall River, came athwart of the decision of the Board of 
Labor and Industries, which claimed that this contractor, who was 
using men to put up concrete forms, was not pa3ring them the wages 
of carpenters. So a complaint was made in the proper way to the 
Board of Labor and Industries, which has made the remarkable decision, 
within the last week, which involves the very fundamental question of 
who can be considered as a carpenter. In this case, forms for concrete 
work, prepared entirely away from the job by carpenters who were 
required and who were necessary to make those forms, were brought 
to the job and placed in position, side by side like that (indicating), and 
were held by a stay, and this wonderful Board of Labor and Industries 
decided that the men who placed those in position and put a stay 
against them with one nail, were carpenters. 

"What makes a mechanic or a workman in the matter of housing? 
I do not see any reason why, because a man happens to be a mechanic 
or workman, that he should be compelled to live always in a house 
prepared for mechanics and workmen. We are all mechanics and work- 
men after a fashion, and it seems to me that is one of the things we 
are constantly saying that we have no right to say. A great deal is 
said in regard to the common people by persons who want to create an 
effect politically. I thank God that I am one of the common people. 
To my mind there are no people in this world that are not common. 
Too much about mechanics and workmen is a play to the galleries. 

"Now, my whole life, and it has been a fairly long one, has been 
spent in close association with those men who are considered as mechanics 
and workmen, and I am glad to say that some of the finest examples of 
humanity whom I have ever found are among those people, who are, 
by some sort of a process of reasoning which I cannot understand, 
relegated to a different class. One of the clearest headed and most 
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effective minds that I have ever met in considering the ramifications and 
intricacies and delicacies of the labor problem has been who? The 
President of Harvard University? No. A man graduated frcrni the 
Institute of Technology? No. A plasterer's helper had the clearest 
appreciation of the relations of employer and employee of any man with 
whom I have had anything to do in my long experience, and it has been 
largely from the inspiration of that man that I have felt there was a 
thread, which I got hold of, and which I have not let go of yet, which 
is going to bring the man who works for wages and the man who works 
for a margin of profit into a common relation. (Applause). 

"There is one thing which all of us can do, and, even if we do not 
all do alike, we can do a little something to make the whole of life for 
everybody that lives in this world more worth while, and, therefore, this 
city planning, although it seems so mechanical in a way, has, after all, 
that spirit behind it which is going to make for the better development 
of the entire world of humanity." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "The allusions to housing which occurred through- 
out the evening suggest one form of housing which we call home-making, 
of which we have in this building a very extraordinary example, for it 
was the privilege of the architect of this building to design a home 
for 5,500 men, the membership of the Boston City Club, and to say that 
the building fits the membership and the membership are overjoyed with 
the building is but to render simple justice to its distinguished architect, 
the former President of the Boston Architectural Club, Mr. Louis C. 
Newhall." (Applause.) 

LOUIS C. NEWHALL 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. It is always a pleasure to be 
able to speak to people who are interested in one subject. Also, it is 
always a pleasure for me to speak either before or after Mr. Cram, 
because I feel that if I speak before Mr. Cram, the subject will be 
amply covered afterwards, and if he speaks before I do, there is nothing 
left to be said. 

"Although, in this particular instance, I feel that one of the state- 
ments that he has made he probably would not have made if he had time 
enough to think it over fully, although it was pretty nearly the leading 
theme in his speech — you know I like to take issue with him — that 
we have forgotten the man, I think, if there is any place in the country 
where we have not forgotten the man, it is here. 

"The very fact that this building is in existence is evidence that we 
have not forgotten the man. The very fact that the Boston City Club 
is in existence in the city of Boston is an index that we have not for- 
gotten the man. There is no other club that I know of, of this character, 
where so many different men of so many different types and of so many 
different interests, meet on absolutely a common ground. 

"These people who get 'all het up* and excited over the city plan- 
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ning business amuse me in a way, because I feel they get into the same 
state of mind that I do occasionally when I feel that I would like to 
^bust* something, when I feel that I want an outlet for my energy, when 
I feel there is something wrong. There probably is something wrong 
with our communities, but, on the other hand, there is a great deal we 
ought to be proud of in our communities. I am very glad to do what- 
ever I can to further the particular movement that is now on foot, and 
I shall be glad to do anything in my power to help, but I do not think 
it is a thing that we need tear our hair about. I do not think there is 
any danger of our losing our broad New England characteristics at the 
present time, no matter how much they may tear things up in Europe. 
"There is another thing that I want to mention, and it is this, and 
I am very glad to find that there are such level-headed men in charge 
of the Homestead Commission. Usually, reformers, or people who start 
to improve conditions, whether moral, or physical, or political, are more 
or less impractical. They are generally idealists and, in the hands of 
self-seeking people, are like a flock of sheep. I do not mean that in 
any derogatory sense whatever. They are like a flock of sheep in this 
sense, that they are unused to the ways of men ; they are not accustomed 
to put through the reforms that they have in mind in practical shape, 
and my only concern, so far as bringing about any feasible results trom 
the city planning movement, is the feeling that there has been no man 
behind the movement who knew about it and who knew how to put it 
through. Therefore, I am very glad that the Homestead Commission 
have a man of Mr. Gettemy's type on it, just the same as the commission 
that the State has had in forming a State building law. They have had 
Mr. Sajrward. In whatever movement we have, if it is going to succeed, 
you must have a practical man behind it. We architects can sit and 
dream all we want to, but if you want to put a thing in shape, you 
have to find practical men." 

The Toastmaster, "Our chief public expenditure is for schools, and 
our purpose is to make those schools the best that thought and experience 
and a liberal expenditure can make them. Our unsolved problem is to 
give the schoolhouse the character, not alone of a center of education, but 
also of a social center, a neighborhood center, a people's resort, a means to 
bring old and young together through the medium of the schoolhouse, to 
make our society center about the halls of education so that we may feel 
that our children's growth is giving encouragement to us of riper years, to 
feel that they shall have that which we hope for, that they shall accom- 
plish that which we only dreamed. I have great pleasure in presenting 
the Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, Dr. David Snedden.*' 
(Applause.) 

DR. DAVID SNEDDEN 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. It is a bit late. I think I have 
but one or two remarks to make on this occasion. For several years, 
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like a great many others, I have been interested in the ideal of city 
planning. I have read with interest of those early city planners who 
laid out Philadelphia, Washington, and the upper half of Manhattan 
Island, and I encounter constantly the suggestion that if we had 
more government control we could do a great deal more in city plan- 
ning, but, in the field of public school service we do have public con- 
trol for from one-fourth to two-fifths of the expenditure of all our 
public revenues, and that we had not done any too well yet in plan- 
ning and prearranging. 

"We have great opportunities in the specific field of school build- 
ings, to plan. I hope that the city planners will not ignore the splen- 
did opening they have in this respect. We have not anything to be 
particularly proud of in what we have done in the last generation or 
two, but we ought to be able, in the next few years perhaps, to crystal- 
lize our ideas of city planning, so far as school buildings are con- 
cerned, and we ought to crystallize those ideas into very definite 
standards. One of the great difficulties is to form our ideals into pro- 
grams. We must have plans even though they are subject to 
modification. 

"In the matter of school buildings great progress can be made. 
No set of rules, for example, can provide for the size of a school 
building. They can specify, however, that land shall be bought while 
it is still cheap, perhaps farm land, and here we have an example 
of planning. 

"I think we are more and more agreed that the school of the future 
for little children should be a small school, but that you should have 
a large playground, and that playground should be accessible at all 
times of the day and all days of the week and all days of the year. 
That playground should have some sort of a custodian, and it should 
be reserved for children and these children assured of some oversight. 

"For children over twelve years of age the school building of the 
future should be a large building, ample to permit of a wide range 
of activities, with g^eat adaptation of instruction for our school 
pupils, retarded or not, children of foreigners or not. 

"I have just had some converse with the Commission on Military 
Training, and I believe that, among other things, they are shaping a 
program looking toward training in the field of physical education, 
outdoor physical education, as against indoor physical education. Our 
children under twelve can satisfy their desire for recreation if they 
have room enough, but for children twelve years of age or over we 
must provide an opportunity for outdoor physical education in con- 
nection with a great central school. I would like to think of that 
great central school in front of one of our great parks. 

"Just one other point, in regard to the educational program, that 
bears on this matter of city planning at the present moment. We 
do not know very much about what we want to teach our children. 
I have g^ven a good many years of my life trying to find out and I 
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am growing more and more skeptical about many things, the teach- 
ing of algebra, the teaching of Latin, etc. I think a study of this city 
planning exhibit may be worth days and days given to ancient his- 
tory, and I think we ought to create the means by which that can 
be done. 

"It has been emphasized several times to-night that the future 
development of anything that is as comprehensive as city planning 
will require a large amount of support from citizens. Now, we make 
use of phrases of that kind rather readily, and I believe that in the 
future we must all agree that we can have no extended social develop- 
ment of any kind unless it comes from or in response to a demand 
from the citizens, but there is a great difference between facing the 
demand and being able to supply that demand, a distinction that is 
not recognized to-day as it should be. To-day, in one limited field 
of education, in hygiene, our teachers are training pupils not so much 
to care for themselves but as to how to get the right kind of service 
in time of trouble. They will know enough to find a demand, and 
that very thing is an important point in the training in citizenship. 
It is not essential to teach the difference between a high tariff and 
a low tariff, or to teach the Constitution of the United States, but 
it is essential to so train a citizen that he will know how to make a 
demand for service. 

"There are high schools to-day, several dozens of them, that are 
teaching community civics, and part of that community civics is the 
local social environment. What are the living conditions ? What are 
the agencies that work for you ? Those things are capable of definite, 
concrete examination. 

"Even since Mr. Cram made that brilliant speech this evening, 
one of the points he made has been running through my mind and 
troubling me somewhat. I look forward to a very rapid develop- 
ment, in the near future, of a kind of scientific social economy. I 
believe the struggle through which the world is passing at present 
is going to be a test of capacity for organization, and out of it will 
come a new attitude generally toward all forms of corporate action, 
whether that be the individual group of people cooperating in a 
business way or the Government itself as one of the instrumentalities 
of our cooperation. 

"I am puzzled about what Mr. Cram says about mechanism, be- 
cause, as I see it, the problem of the world to-day is to take care 
of a great many people who insist on maintaining a high standard 
of living. That is the problem of the world. Massachusetts has 
as many people to-day as many of the empires of history, and we 
want to take care of them in a State where half the number would 
absolutely starve to death if they could not organize their labor so 
that most of the products of their labor can be sent away and beef 
and wheat obtained. The problem of having 460 people to the square 
mile in a region that is poor, from the standpoint of soil and natural 
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resources, is one, as I see it, that will require more — I call it — 
social organization, but you can call it mechanism if you like. We 
must have organization more than ever before as a means of enabling 
a great many people to live and to live at a high standard. 

"This present war in Europe may turn out to be a gjeat refin- 
ing influence which will show us the meaning of the organization that 
makes the most of men. Of course organizations and mechanisms 
must be controlled by men, and not control men. That, of course, 
goes without saying." (Applause.) 



SPEAKER CHAMP CLARK 

November i8 

At the dinner g^ven in honor of Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Vice-President Fitzgerald presided, 
and Hon. Edmund Billings, Hon. James A. Gallivan, Hon. Richard 
Olney, 2d, Hon. Wm. H. Carter, Hon. F. W. Dallinger, and Hon. 
Peter F. Tag^e spoke. 

At the meeting in the auditorium, which was crowded to its 
fullest capacity, Hon. W. F. Murray presided and introduced the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to his audience. 

Mr. Clark followed, giving his audience a well known address on 
"The United States of America in the Twentieth Century," which he 
has been giving on a lecture tour throughout the United States. In 
addition, on the issue of "preparedness," he said: 

"During the last sixteen months the people of the United States 
have been compelled to think more about war and preparations, etc., 
than they have in sixteen years. A great many people here at home — 
I am not talking about those not here, but I am talking about home- 
folks, I do not set up as a philanthropist, — a great many people here 
at home mistook the temper of the American people. You have 
heard it said a thousand times that this is the most peaceable coun- 
try on the face of the globe. Of course it is, and I am glad of it. 
That is the truth, but it is only half the truth. A witness is sworn 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, and the 
whole truth is that while we are the most peaceable nation on the 
globe, at the same time we are the most martial. 

"In April, 1861, there were not 20,000 soldiers in America. In 
April, 1865, the continent trembled beneath the iron heel of 2,000,000 
of the finest soldiers that the sun ever shone on, some in blue and 
some in gray. Every once in a while some gentleman gets super- 
heated (laughter) and goes around over the country trying to scare 
people out of their wits, that some great nation is going to jump 
on us right away, first one, and then another. They use one as a raw- 
head and bludgeon, until we get tired of it and wear it out, and then 
take another. I don't believe it. I don't believe there is a nation 
on the face of the earth big enough fool to jump on us, and if it does, 
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I feel very much persuaded that it will jump off very suddenly. 

"Now, I am not going to make a Fourth of July speech on the 
i8th of November, but I am going to quote one sentiment out of one 
Fourth of July speech made way back in the fifty's, when I was 
wearing dresses, by a man who knew how to make a Fourth of July 
speech, and his name was Abraham Lincoln. And here is what he 
said. 'If all the nations of the earth were to combine against us they 
never could water their horses in the Ohio River.' 

"Now, nobody is going to call Lincoln a jingo, or a fool, and that 
saying of his did not need any diagram to illustrate it. None of his 
sayings did, and that is the reason he got so far, and what he said 
'Ohio River' for, I don't know, except he was making a speech there. 

"There is not a man in this audience who wants to go in the 
army. There may be some boy whose beard has not sprouted who 
would like to take a turn at it, but he ought to know better. But 
if I was to get a telegram from President Wilson that all the nations 
of the earth had combined against us and that he needed every man 
to carry a musket, I could recruit an entire army division in every 
one of the 435 Congressional districts in this country before next 
week, and the only rivalry between Democrats, Republicans, and 
Bull Mooses would be to see who could get to the colors quickest. 
And then, when it was over, the only rivalry would be to see who 
could get home quickest. 

"Now business is business. What are you going to do about it? 
I will tell you what I am in favor of doing. Now, the President 
appoints sixty cadets to West Point and Annapolis strung along in 
four sections. Every Congressman and Senator appoints one. I 
am in favor of doubling the number of cadets at those two schools, 
to begin with. 

"Then, put in a proviso that in addition to those appointed by 
the Senators and Congressmen and President, any boy that has the 
qualifications, mental, physical, and moral, may go there and get an 
education in the art of war, because if we ever have another war 
you will need officers, but you can get all the volunteers you want in 
thirty days. Then, make it obligatory upon the Secretary of War, 
and not leave it optional with him as it is at present, that wherever 
a school will furnish two hundred cadets he will g^ve them a drill 
officer. Then take the surplus cadets from Annapolis and put them 
in charge of the ships of the merchant marine, which President 
Wilson intends we shall have. We intend to have it done some way. 

"There is another way that you can get drill officers without cost- 
ing much. Cut down the term of enlistment from four years to one. 
Anybody that has got good common sense can learn the manual of 
arms just as well in one year as in four. That would make a con- 
stant stream of well-drilled men coming back into the body of the 
people. One hundred thousand a year of men who could drill a 
company." 
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OPERA NIGHT 

November 23 

Thanks to the courtesy of Mr. Max Rabinoff, of the Boston 
Opera Company, and Mr. Wm. R. Macdonald, of the Boston Opera 
House, the officers and members of the Club were again able to have 
a night of rare pleasure provided by artists from the opera com- 
pany; Madame Maria Gay and Miss Elizabeth Campbell, and Miss 
May Scheider, and Jose Mardones. 

Vice-President George S. Smith prefaced the musical part of the 
program with a statement of the mutual civic aims of the Boston 
Opera Company and the Boston City Club, and told how they had 
cooperated for several years in common cultural work for the city 
and for the Nation. 

He bespoke for the company generous support by the Club mem- 
bers. Following the music Madame Gay, responding to the insistent 
applause, also made a brief personal plea for cooperation. 

Madame Gay and Mr. Mardones were welcomed like old friends, 
so thoroughly have they won their way into the affections of the 
members by their repeated generous givings of themselves and their 
art. Any time in the future that Miss Campbell and Miss Scheider 
appear they may count on the same "old-friend" welcome, so quickly 
did they capture the crowd that filled the auditorium. Nor was it 
necessary for any formal attention to be called to the art of the 
accompanist of these artists, Mr. Ralph Lyford. 



REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON 

Cmr CLUB 

November 15, 1915 

At eight o'clock a quorum was present and the meeting was called to 
order by First Vice-President James W. Rollins. The call for the meet- 
ing was read. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting of the Club, held Novem- 
ber 16, 1914, had been published in the December, 1914, issue of the 
Bulletin. 

Accordingly, IT WAS VOTED that their reading be dispensed with. 

James E. Downey, Secretary, presented the following report for the 
Board of Governors: 

"The Board of Governors for the past year has attended to its 
duties and herewith presents its annual report as required by the 
By-Laws. 

"The twelve regular, one special, and three adjourned meetings 
have been held. Regular meetings were held on the third Tuesday of 
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each month at S o'clock, unless otherwise specifically provided for 
beforehand. The attendance at all these meetings has been large. 

"Between meetings, the Executive Committee held regular weekly 
meetings and such extra meetings as the exigencies required. The 
Executive Committee reported to the Board of Governors in detail 
the proceedings of all their meetings, upon which the Board of Gov- 
ernors took such action in each case as seemed to them wise. 

"Herewith are presented all the more important votes of the 
Board of Governors, which votes cover all the important acts of the 
Executive Committee. 

"The organization of the Club for the year was effected Novem- 
ber 17, 19 1 4, the next day after the annual election and meeting. 
The organization of the various standing committees for the year 
was effected one week later, November 24. The Executive Com- 
mittee for the past year has been: 

W. T. A. Fitzgerald, Chairman Louis E. Kirstein 

Frederick Homer, Secretary Elwyn G. Preston 

Frederic H. Fay 

The membership of the various committees was published in the issue 
of the Club Bulletin of December, 1914. 

"Each month the Chairmen of the various standing committees 
have made reports to the Executive Committee. The important 
items of these reports regularly have been reported to the Board of 
Governors for action and approval. 

"The first meeting of the Board of Governors in the new Club 
House was held February 16, 1915, at 5 o'clock. 

"At this meeting, amid hearty applause, a vote of thanks was 
issued to the House Committee for the very efficient way in which 
the new Club House was thrown open to the Club members. 

"A vote of congratulation and gratitude to the Building Com- 
mittee was passed for the very efficient and businesslike way in 
which their duties were discharged, which made it possible for the 
Club to be opened on February 15. 

"Informally, Mr. Fish spoke of the very valuable services of 
Mr. Laurence Minot and the Finance Committee, and he hoped that 
on the proper occasion public recognition of their services could be 
given by the Club members. 

"On May 18, 1915, 

"IT WAS VOTED to increase the membership of the Club from 
5,000 to 5,500 regular members. This makes a possibility of a Club 
membership of 6,000 — 5,500 regular members and 500 non-resident 
members. 
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"At this same meeting, an exhaustive report was adopted out- 
lining the principles which should be recognized and followed in the 
administrative work of the Club. 

"On June i6, 1915, 

"IT WAS VOTED : That all members elected after May i of 
any year pay half of the yearly dues. If elected before May i, they 
should pay full yearly dues. In either case, they are to pay building 
assessments in full. 

"On July 20, 1915, 

"IT WAS VOTED: That the special annual (building) assess- 
ments of five dollars per member for the year which shall be col- 
lected up to September i, 1915, be applied to the redemption of the 
debenture bonds of the Club of either issue. The details of this vote 
were duly attended to and bonds to the value of $27,700 were 
redeemed. 

'At this same meeting, 

IT WAS VOTED: To establish reciprocal relations with the 
City Club of Kansas City, Missouri. 

"On September 21, 1915, 

"IT WAS VOTED : To authorize the Entertainment Committee 
to purchase and install a stereopticon for use in the Assembly Hall. 
A similar vote was passed with regard to motion picture apparatus. 

"On October 19, 1915, 

"IT WAS VOTED : To adopt House Rule 18 as follows : 

" 'The Club shall not be responsible for money, valuables, or 
other property left in the check-room, sleeping-rooms, or any por- 
tion of the Club House.' 

"This rule with some modifications had previously been a part of 
House Rule 12. 

"At this same meeting, in response to questions, tlie Chairman of 
the House Committee reported that he had exchanged our present 
equipment of billiard and pool tables for twelve new billiard and pool 
tables, together with a new equipment of cues, balls and racks. 

"In calling upon the Chairman of the Standing Committees for 
their special reports, the Board of Governors wishes at the same time 
to commend highly the work of these committees. With the opening 
and occupation of the new Club House, work of great importance 
and magnitude was thrown upon these various committees. They 
have all responded to the demands made upon them with unselfish- 
ness, enthusiasm, and generosity of time. Accordingly, the Board 
of Governors feels as though it is but due to these committees to 
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express to the Club its most cordial and hearty approval of their 
work. 

"The further report of the Board of Governors will be given 
by the Chairman of the different standing committees." 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. Charles Logue presented the following report of the House 
Committee in place of James E. Fee, Chairman, who was unavoid- 
ably absent. 

"The Club moved into its new home February isth. 

"The year's operations, therefore, include four months in the 
old building under moderate costs and eight months in this house 
with high overhead charges and greatly increased operating ex- 
pense. The removal occurred toward the end of the active seas<xi, 
so that there has been little opportunity to take full advantage of 
our improved facilities for doing business on a large scale. The 
prospects for the immediate future appear favorable unless gen- 
eral business conditions prove depressing. 

"The showing of the restaurant suffers by comparisixi with 
previous years, because the busy season in the new building has just 
begun. The advance bookings, however, are promising. 

"The rooms have been employed most of the time, and the demand 
is constant and increasing. 

"The bar and cigar departments show moderate increases. 

"The billiard department has been a disappointment. Some of 
the unfavorable factors are being eliminated; an entire new equip- 
ment is arranged for, and steps are being taken to make the room 
itself more comfortable and pleasing. It is expected that when the 
reorganization is completed, this department will be attractive and 
profitable. 

"Six bowling alleys have been installed and good results are 
anticipated. 

"The barber shop, while not showing a profit, is a convenience 
much appreciated by members, and bids fair to be at least self- 
sustaining. 

"The Committee calls attention of members to the various activi- 
ties enumerated, and urges them to make free use of them for their 
pleasure and convenience, and thus insure their financial success." 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. Charles M. Rogers, Chairman of the Membership Committee, 
presented the following as the annual report of the Membership Com- 
mittee : 
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Membership November i, 1914 4,861 

Qualifications received to November i, 1915 if073 

5.934 
Resignations officially accepted to November i, 191 5 272 

5,662 
Membership forfeited (dropped) .... 54 

5.608 
Deceased 49 

MEMBERSHIP NOVEMBER i, 1915 . . . 5,559 

Resident 5,364 

Non-resident 195 



5.559 
Waiting list November i, 1914 . 1,000 

Waiting list November i, 1915 . 1,114 

"In addition to the resignations above indicated, we have 114 
which have not been formally accepted by the Executive Committee, 
and, consequently, have not been deducted frcwn the membership. 

"During the past year the Board of Governors have established 
a non-resident membership in the Club, and have raised the limit of 
membership from 5,000 to 6,000, viz. : 5,500 resident and 500 non- 
resident. On the non-resident list are about 300 vacancies. Non- 
resident members have all the privileges and pay the same initiation 
fees as do resident members. In order to be elected to non-resident 
membership an applicant must reside and have his principal place of 
business fifty or more miles from Boston. It is possible, however, 
that this rule may be amended in the near future, and will be 
changed to read 'forty or more miles from Boston.' 

"The Committee desire to call the attention of the members to 
the needless delay in acquiring places on our waiting list by appli- 
cants whose proposers do not comply with the rule which requires 
a letter addressed to the Membership Committee giving in detail 
their knowledge of the applicant. Negligence on the part of mem- 
bers is very pronounced and leads to much additional work on the 
part of our office force, and is distinctly to the disadvantage of the 
applicant." 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. March G. Bennett, Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
submitted the following report as the annual report of the Entertain- 
ment Committee: 
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"I beg to submit herewith the report of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee for the year ending November ist: 

"During the season of 1914-1915 the Committee has given twenty- 
four evening entertainments in the form of lectures by prominent 
men discussions of public questions, illustrated lectures of travel 
and invention, etc.; seven musical entertainments of rather excep- 
tional character, and nine luncheons in honor of leading citizens 
of the nation. 

"The attendance at these numerous functions has been large, and 
has demonstrated to a gratifying degree the interest which our mem- 
bers have felt in the entertainments provided for them. These 
gatherings have their greatest value in bringing the members together 
in the Club House, and making them more intimately acquainted 
with one another. 

"The financial year has also been satisfactory, in that we have 
been able to live well within our appropriation, as in the previous 
year, and yet we would urge upon the Board the wisdom of not 
reducing the appropriation, so that the Committee may feel at liberty 
to expand whenever the opportunity presents itself to secure attrac- 
tive entertainments of an unusual character. 

"The report of our Audit Committee, of which Mr. Stephen W. 
Reynolds is Chairman, is as follows: 
General Appropriation for the Season 1914-15 . $3,500.00 
Special Appropriations for various purposes . . 275.00 

Total Appropriations $3>775-00 

Total Expenditures for 31 evening en- 
tertainments and 9 luncheons . $1,969.41 

Printing, traveling, and other incidental 
expenditures, including Bowling 
Committee 476-55 

$2,445.96 

Total Expenditures 2,445.96 

Balance unexpended $1,329.04 

"In presenting this report, the Chairman wishes to express his 
great appreciation to the other members of the Committee for their 
faithful attendance and cordial and eflFective co-operation in carrying 
out the work of the past two seasons. The disinterested and unself- 
ish labors of committee members are too often lost sight of by the 
average Club member, whose attention is likely to be called only to 
the more spectacular position of the chairman and the salaried 
officers who work under the direction of the Committee. 

"In closing, I wish to call your attention to the unfortunate 
manner in which the work of my committee has been treated in the 
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Yearly Financial Statement, just issued. On page 2 of this state- 
ment, at the top of the last paragraph, it is stated that the 'Salary 
of the Civic Secretary and Entertainment Committee' was $5,865 
last year and $6,276 this year. It is needless to state that the Enter- 
tainment Committee receives no salary. It should be stated that the 
increase shown this year as compared with last year is not an increase 
in the Entertainment Committee's expenditures." 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. W. T. A. Fitzgerald, in the absence of Mr. George W. Coleman, 
Chairman of the Bulletin Committee, read the following report: 

"The Bulletin Committee herewith submits its report for the 
year: 

The amount of appropriation for the year is . $3,260.00 
The expenses of the Committee for 

the fiscal year have amounted to . $3,260.30 
Leaving a deficit of ... . .30 

$3,260.30 $3,260.30 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. James W. Rollins presented the following report as the annual 
report of the Building Committee: 

"The Building Committee respect'fuUy submits the following 
report: 

"On Dedication Day, March 11, 191 5, this Committee made an 
extended report to the Club, the building then having been practically 
ccmipleted. 

"The report of the Building Committee to the Executive Com- 
mittee in July, 191 3, stated as the estimated cost of the new Club 
House ccmipicte, the sum of $547,050.00. The actual cost of 
the building complete, with all furnishings and fittings, has been 
$544,138.11, or $^,pjj.<?p less than the estimated cost. 

"Included in this expenditure of $544,138.11 are various items 
amounting to more than $20,000.00, which was spent for extras not 
included in the original contract, the principal items being: 

One extra high-pressure boiler .... $3,500.00 
Two extra passenger elevators and two dumb 

waiters with power cables .... 10,500.00 

Enlarging billiard-room 1,150,00 

Additional ventilation private dining-rooms 1,250.00 

Slate roof for roof dining-room .... 781.00 

Additional linen and glassware .... 1,024.89 

Ice-water system 600.00 

Various small items 2,788.00 

$21,593.89 
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''As far as the Building Committee has information, the new 
Club House meets all the requirements of its members and with their 
general approval." 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file. 

Mr. James P. Munroe, Chairman, read the following as the annual 
report of the Art and Library Committee: 

^"The Art and Library Committee reports the following appro- 
priations and expenditures for the year: 

Appropriated for general purposes . $1,285.00 
Appropriated for moving books and 

pictures 300.00 

Appropriated for catalogue and files 100.00 

Appropriated for doors for the library 85.00 



$1,770.00 

Expended for periodicals, books, hanging, and 

transportation of pictures, etc. 1,570.22 

BALANCE unexpended . 199.78 

"The list of individuals to whom the Club is indebted for books 
and for the gift and loan of pictures is too long to be incorporated 
in a report; but most of these obligations have been noted from 
month to month in the Bulletin. More than 1,000 volumes have 
been added to the library by gift, and a considerable number by 
purchase. There have been received, also, notable accessions to the 
Club's valuable collection of photographs, documents, etc. Since 
moving into the new building, the walls of the principal rooms have 
been kept filled with an interesting series of paintings, photographs, 
and drawings; and there have been shown, in addition, several col- 
lections such as that loaned by the Society of Arts and Crafts. 

"Considerable additions have been made to the supply of news- 
papers and periodicals, new covers have been provided for the latter, 
and more convenient holders for the former. 

"The Committee appreciates that much remains to be done in the 
development of library and reading-room facilities; but deems it 
advisable not to make any specific recommendations until the Qub 
shall have lived longer in its new house. 

"To all those within and without the Club membership who have 
so cordially and generously assisted the Committee, it desires to 
express its very hearty thanks." 

IT WAS VOTED : That this report be accepted and placed on file- 
Mr. George V. Rogers, Chairman of the Committee on Tellers, 
reported the results of the annual election of the Club as follows: 

"The total vote was 829. You have elected upon the Board of 
Governors in the following order : 
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James J. Storrow Wilfred Bolster 

George E. Brock Louis E. Cadieux 

Carl Dreyfus Hugh W. Ogden 

John White, Jr. Henry S. Dennison 

"You have elected as the Ncmiinating Committee for the coming 
year: 

March G. Bennett, Chairman 
Robert J. Bottomly John R. Simpson 

Carroll W. Doten Frederick Homer 

James A. McKibben Max E. Wyzanski 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 

IT WAS VOTED: That an expression of thanks be extended to 
the tellers for the very efficient way in which they conducted the details 
of the annual election. 

Meeting adjourned at 9 o'clock. 

JAMES E. DOWNEY, Secretary. 



CHRISTMAS FUND FOR CLUB EMPLOYEES 

Members of the Club are reminded of the annual custom of mak- 
ing a subscription in recognition of the services of the employees of 
the Club. Because of the necessary additions to the force by reason 
of moving into our new house, this matter is specially called to the 
members' attention this year. ♦ The number of employees has in- 
creased more than fifty per cent., and if the members will kindly bear 
this in mind when making their subscriptions, a satisfactory sum will 
be realized. 

Each member will receive a blank form of subscription through 
the mail, and may pay his subscription by cash or check, or have 
same charged to his account. The usual boxes will also be placed in 
convenient locations in the Club House, so that those who desire, may 
make their subscriptions in this manner. Subscriptions may be mailed 
to Louis E. Kirstein, Chairman of the House Committee. 



CIGARS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

The House Committee desires to call the attention of members to the 
extensive line of imported and domestic cigars. Co-operation of the 
members is invited in making this department of the Club successful. 

Box of Box of 

Name Each 50 zoo 

La Tessina Matinees $0.05 $2.25 $4.50 

Hildana Colts 05 2.25 4.50 

Garcia and Vega Panetela .06 (pkg. of 5, .30) 5.80 
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Name 
El Planco Pets . 
La Mora Entre-Actos 
El Fiance Segarros . 
Between the Acts 
Nestor Special 
Monogram 
Representa Mates 
Blackstone, Londres 
Panetelas 
Perfectos 
Londres, in pkgs 
Quincy, Londres 
Elcho 
M. C. A. 

M. C. A. Perfectos 
7-20-4 

7-20-4, Londres 
Flor de Calidad Perfecto 
Rosa de Mindora 
J. A. Londres 
Kingdale Rothschild 
B. C. C. Marquise 
Ginita, Bostonians 
Londres . 
Deliciosos 
Minerva 
S, & G., Londres 

" Perfectos 
Poet Londres 
Earlmont Commercials 
Overland, Londres 

Perfectos . 
Jockey Club 
El Roi Tan Marquise 
" " Elegantes 
Pauleita Elegantes 
Albeca Ideal 
Hildana Conchas 
Priscilla Perfectos 
Panetella 
Londres 
Strathmore Londres 
Panetella 
Perfectos 
Reynaldo Conchas . 
Vanderbilt Perfectos 
E. & E. Rockefeller 
Hildana Puritano 
La Tessina Rothschild 
La Severna Victoria . 
L'Amour Marquise 
La Mora Puritano 
La Regalita Marquise 
La Preferencia . 
Don Rodrigo Breva . 
" Puritano 
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of 10 



Each 
$0.05 



754, 2 for .15 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.70 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.08 
.08 

.07 

.07, 4 for .25 
.08 
.08 

.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10, 3 for .25 
.10 straight 

.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 



Box of 

12, $0.50 
10, .25 



Box of Box of 
50 xoo 



10, 
10, 
10, 
10, 



.25 
.10 

.25 

.15 



25, 1.70 
25, 1.70 



25, $1.95 
25, 2.00 

25, 1.75 



25, 2.00 
25, 2.25 

25, 2.35 



$3.35 
3-3S 
3.35 

3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.50 
3.50 

3.35 
2.50 

3.75 
3.80 

3.80 

3.75 
3.60 

3.35 
4.15 
350 
3.50 
3.35 

3.40 
3.90 

3.90 
4.00 

3.50 
3.60 
360 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.60 
3.80 
3.80 
3.80 

3.75 
3.50 
350 
450 
4.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
440 
4.40 
4.40 



$7.00 
6.70 
6.70 
6.70 

6.70 
6.70 
6.70 
6^0 
7.00 
7.00 
6.70 
5.00 

750 
7.60 
7.60 

750 
7.20 

6.70 
8.25 
7.00 
70Q 
6.70 
4.80 

6.75 
7.80 

7.80 
8.00 
7.00 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 

7.50 
7.00 
7.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.20 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
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Bishop 



Name 
Manuel Molina Amores 
La Carolina Cherutos 
Flor dc Cadets . 
Salerosa Ideal 
La Integridad 
Blackstone Banquet 
Kingdale Nobleza . 
B. C. C. Invincible 
Artist Grandiosas . 
£. & £. Invincible 
Cafe Savarin 
El Planco Triangulares 
La Flor de Celebridad 
Sanchez and Haya New 
La Tessina Napoleons 
Garcia and Vega Coronas (5 for .60) 
B. C. C. Coronas 
Bock Panetelas . 
Romeo and Juliet Amalia 
B. C. C. Exquisitos . 
Beck Excellentes 
Partagas Puritano 

" Perfectionados 
Romeo and Juliet Perfectionados 
Punch Regalia .... 
Cabanas Espanola 
La Carolina Bouquet, Special 
La Carolina Perfecto 
Partagas Perfectos 
Manuel Garcia Perfectos 
Les Perlas Rothschild 
Upham Perfectos 
La Carolina Invincible 
£1 Planco B. C. C. Special 
Las Palmas .... 
Americus Con Bouquet . 

Reg Chica 

Diplomaticos . 

Perfectos . 

Palmas 



« 



*( 



« 



it 



Each 

$0.10 
.10 (package 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.10 

.11 straight 
.11 
.12 
.12 

.15, 2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15, 2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15 straight 
.15 straight 
.20, 3 for .50 
.20, 3 for .50 
.20,3 for .50 
.20,3 for .50 
.20 straight 
.25 straight 
.25 straight 
.25 straight 
.25 straight 
.25 straight 
.28 straight 
.11 straight 

.07 
.08 
.08 
.11 

.13 



Box of 
of 5 for .50) 



25, $2.50 
25, 2.35 



25, 
25, 

25, 

25, 

25, 

25, 

25, 

25, 



25. 
25, 



25, 

25, 

10, 

25, 
25, 
25, 



2.60 
2.60 
2.90 
2.60 

2.85 
2.80 

240 

2.85 



25, 2.75 



25, 240 



3.75 
3.75 



25, 4.75 

25, 5.00 

25. 5.25 

25, 5. IS 



5.15 
6.40 

.75 
1.65 

1.90 

1.90 



Box of 
50 

$4.70 

4.50 
4.50 
5.00 

4.70 
5.20 
5.20 

575 
5.20 

5.70 
5.60 
4.80 
5.65 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
6.25 
5.65 

7.00 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

10.30 

10.25 

10.30 

5.00 

3.25 

3.75 

3.75 
5.00 

5.75 



Box of 
100 
$9.40 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 
9.40 
10.40 
10.40 
11.50 
1040 
11.40 
11.20 
9.60 
11.30 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.30 
9.60 
14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
16.00 
16.00 
19.00 
20.00 
21.00 
20.60 
20.50 
20.60 
25.60 
10.00 



BOWLING TOURNAMENT 

The Club Bowling Tournament for Candle Pins will be held on 
the new bowling alleys, beginning December 6, 1915. 

A lively interest is being manifested in this event among bowlers 
of the Club, and a large list of contestants is already entered. 

The Committee desires to increase this list as much as possible, 
and urges all members who bowl, including novices as well as ex- 
perts, to join in the Tournament, and all other members to attend the 
various matches. 
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As handicaps will be given no one should be deterred on account 
of lack of experience. 

Prizes will be given as follows: 

First prize for highest team total ; second prize for second high- 
est team total ; third prize for third highest team total ; individual 
high average; individual second high average; individual three- 
string; second individual three-string. 

Further particular rules for the Tournament will be posted in the 
Bowling Alleys, and the Bowling Committee will be glad to give in- 
formation to all members seeking the same. 



NECROLOGY 



Charles A. Adams . James A. Hickey 

Benjamin H. Jones Alfred E. Myers 



RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Qub has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of their membership cards in 
the Boston City Club, such privileges being extended on a cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Club, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Club, St. John's, N-ewfoundland. 

City Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

EUicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters* Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 
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THURSDAY NIGHT DINNERS 

The Entertainment Committee wishes to again bring to the atten- 
tion of the members the matter of the Thursday night dinners, which 
precede the entertainments on those evenings. Men who are known 
to be particularly interested in the subject under discussion are invited, 
but any member of the Club, who wishes, may secure tickets at the 
office of the Civic Secretary, to the capacity of the banquet room. 

Because invitations are sent on one occasion to one group of 
members, and on another occasion to another group, does not signify 
that all members are not welcome. 

All entertainment functions are always open to all members, in 
order of application. 

The dinners are held at six o'clock, and the price is one dollar, 
to be charged to the accounts of the members attending, it being quite 
evident that no one member should be the guest of the other members 
of the Club, on general principles. 

The after-dinner speeches are most interesting and educational 
features of the Club life, which is evidenced by the eagerness to attend 
on the part of a large number of the Club members. 



ART AND LIBRARY 

George H. Doran Company, New York City, has presented to the 
Club a copy of the latest book of Norman Angell, entitled: "The 
World's Highway." This is coincident with Mr. Angell's appearance 
before the Club as the speaker on December i6. 



PAINTINGS BY WALLACE P. BRYANT 

Paintings by Mr. Bryant are hung in the lounge-rooms on the 
Ashburton Place side and the Art Gallery on the third floor, portraits 
in the lounge and landscapes in the Art Gallery. It is a fine collec- 
tion and worthy of inspection by the members. 



Acknowledgment of the gift of sixteen volumes of the Printing 
Art was made in the Bulletin and was credited to the wrong person. 
This gift should have been credited to Mr. Frank T. Hull, of the Uni- 
versity Press, and we gladly make this correction. 



The Committee acknowledges donations of books from John Cut- 
ler, F. A. Newlin, and B. M. Parker. 



Acknowledgment is made to H. J. Ferry, 63 Garfield Street, 
Springfield, for donation of a mail-forwarding book to the Manager's 
department. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JANUARY 



Thonday Evening, January 6 

CAPTAIN GRANVILLE FORTESCUE 
"THE WAR ON ALL FRONTS" 

{Illustrated by tnoving pictures and stereoptkon) 

Captain Fortescuc was formerly of the United States Army, and 
recently has been with the European armies as Special Correspondent 
of the London Daily Telegraph. He will tell the story of the war on 
all fronts ; the Dardanelles ; the war in Russia ; With the Serbian army ; 
From Li^e to Yser. 

General Walter E. Lombard, C. A. C. (retired), will preside. 

The Entertainment Committee believes that this lecture will be one 
of the most notable of tiie season, and recommends that every member of 
the Qub who possibly can be present. 

On account of other engagements. Captain Fortescue is unable to be 
present earlier than 8 o'clock; therefore no special dinner is planned for 
this evening. 



Friday, January 7 (1 P. M.) 

LUNCHEON TO RICHARD S. CHILDS, New York 

Mr. Childs will lead in the discussion of matters pertaining to the 
SHORT BALLOT. This important question has aroused the interest 
of many of the leaders in political circles, and this meeting will provide 
an oi4>ortunity for discussion of the various phases of the question. 

Hon. Charles L. Burrill will preside. 

Tidcets for the luncheon at the Civic Secretary's office. 
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Monday Evening, January 10 

DINNER TO RETIRING PRESIDENT, 
FREDERICK P. FISH 

President James J. Storrow will preside. 

This has been arranged in accordance with the custom of former 
years, and is tendered by the Board of Governors, the conrniittees, and 
all the members of die Club. 

Dinner hour, 6.30. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 

Thursday Evening, January 13 

WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD 

(Illustrated lecture) 

"FISHERMAN'S LUCK" 

This lecture has never before been given before the Qub. In the 
course of the lecture Mr. Underwood wDl show pictures of Capt. Robert 
A. Bartlett and his activities in the Far North. 

Thursday, January 20 (1 P. M.) 

LUNCHEON TO HON. THOMAS N. HART 

(Former Mayor of Boston) 

On His Eighty-Seventh Birthday 

His interesting and remarkable career, covering many years of 
active participation in city affairs, is by no means ended, and to-day he 
is as actively interested as ever. The Committee feels that this is an 
opportunity for the members of the Club to express their appreciation 
of this public-spirited citizen by their attendance. 

Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 

Thursday Evening, January 20 

Address by 
HOWARD H. GROSS, of Chicago, lU. 
''TARIFF COMMISSION LEAGUE" 

The purpose of this League is to carry forward a nation-wide cam- 
paign of education, which will demand of Congress the creation and 
permanent maintenance of a non-partisan Tariff Commission of the 
highest personnel, which shall be given the broadest powers possible 
under die Constitution, to the end that tariff enactments shall be based 

Mtscertained facts, and be for the interests of all the people, rather 

John jx)litical expediency. 

^""^Sross, President of the League, comes to Boston from Chicago 

jj *Stj^^ress purpose of addressing the members of the Club. 

George 
George 1 
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Brief addresses will be made by a number of guests interested in 
the subject. 

A dinner will be tendered Mr. Gross at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the 
Civic Secretary's ofSce. 



Thursday Evening, January 27 

Concert by the 

AMPHION CLUB OF MELROSE 

(E. Cutter, Jr^ Conductor) 

The Amphion Club of Melrose, Mass., is composed of sixty busi- 
ness and professional men, who during the past twenty-four years 
have given sixty-seven concerts for the pleasure of their friends. These 
gentlemen do not sing for financial profit, and their artistic yet 
sympathetic rendering of choruses, duets, and solos has won for them 
a high place in musical circles. 

The Club, under the leadership of Mr. Franklin P. Shumway as 
President, and Mr. E. Cutter, Jr., as Conductor, always has an audience 
of at least one thousand delighted listeners at its regular Melrose 
concerts, and as they only accept, as a rule, one engagement outside 
of Melrose each season, your Committee feels particularly pleased 
to be able to announce them for January 27, when they will present 
an unusually fine program, which will include stirring choruses, 
as well as sweet melodies and amusing songs. 

REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 

"OUR NATION : ITS PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS'' 

December 2, 1915 

At the dinner preceding the address of ex-Congressman Bede of 
Minnesota, Judge Robert O. Harris served as toastmaster. The speak- 
ers were : Mr. Charles J. Martell, Prof. Geoi^e M. Harmon, Hon. A. 
P. Langtry, Captain H. M. Blackstone, and Mr. Solomon Lewenberg. 

In the Auditorium, Vice-President Greorge S. Smith presided. 
He said : "Gentlemen. Americans all have great respect for a self- 
made man. Our honored guest to-night is a self-made man, born 
on a little farm out West, never having gone beyond the public schools 
for his early education, learning the trade of a printer, subsequently 
taught school, afterwards became a reporter on the newspaper, by 
dint of his own industry and brain went into our halls of Congress, 
and for several terms represented the State of Minnesota there. It 
was only yesterday that I had the pleasure of talking with two of our 
Massachusetts men who served in Congress with our guest of to- 
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night. They said some things that were very kindly, and I will 
epitomize them, perhaps, by saying he is a man whose delicate wit 
and gracious humor have ironed out many wrinkles from faces that 
bore the marks of burden and care, and I now take pleasure in intro- 
ducing the Honorable J. Adam Bede, a former Congressman from the 
great State of Minnesota.' 



f> 



EX-CONGRESSMAN BEDE 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the City Club. I have been so 
long on the Chautauqua circuit, sometimes called the 'Bryan Boule- 
vard,' speaking in tents and under all sorts of difficulties in little 
towns, often interrupted by barking dogs, flapping tents, and peanut- 
roasters, that I am just a little embarrassed when I get into a big 
city and under a roof, speaking to people I know have been thinking 
of many of the world's great thoughts. I was on a Chautauqua plat- 
form with Colonel Bob Taylor in Iowa a few years ago, and a woman 
sat in the audience who had a crying child. Colonel Taylor, evidently 
somewhat familiar with domestic affairs, exclaimed to the woman, 
'What that child needs, madam, is board, not lodging.' 

"Then I am a little more embarrassed in Massachusetts than else- 
where because once, in a little talk I made in Congress over a bill for 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as States, I suggested that 
the Pilgrim Fathers would never have landed here if they had not 
been seasick. As you know, they really did intend to go farther South 
probably intending to go up the Delaware and locate in Pennsylvania, 
and if they had done so, you know what a difference it would have 
made in Philadelphia. 

"Some one in the little preliminary meeting that we had up- 
stairs spoke of religious bitterness and hoped the day would come 
when that would pass away. I may say to the audience in intro- 
ducing myself that I feel myself very much like the man I met once 
who said that he used to be strict in religious belief, but now he did 
not care whether a man was washed or dry-cleaned. 

"An Irish orator, addressing an American audience on St. Pat- 
rick's Day, once declared a man ought to love his native land whether 
he was born there or not. So we are all Americans whether 
we were born here or not, and I want to point out, in my humble 
way, a few of the steps, perhaps, by which we have risen to the proud 
position we now occupy in the world's affairs." 

Mr. Bede showed how America could not have existed as she 
does if our forefathers had not blazed the way, that we must go back 
to Europe, back to the cradle of the Aryan race in Asia, for the be- 
ginnings of our civilization and of our liberty. He described our ad- 
vantages, how San Francisco and New York were linked together 
by railways, and how San Francisco even got the news of the world 
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in quicker time than in .Washington, In San Francisco they know in 
the evening all that has happened in Washington, which Washing- 
ton has to wait for until the next morning. 

He told of some of our problems, such as slavery, polygamy, and 
the great corporations, which he considered were growing rich un- 
righteously. His schoolboy problems had included wondering how 
much ice cream the girls would eat, when the boys wanted once to 
give them a picnic, and one of the boys had found in a book the words, 
"One gal. four quarts," and so that problem was solved. He empha- 
sized that time was the most important factor in solving the problems 
of a great and free people. It takes time and so he asked for patience 
and good nature. He asked if you could get a majority of a hundred 
million people to think alike all at once on all questions. 

Our civilization is moving forward rapidly. His mother was 
bom before there was a railroad on the face of the earth, or a steam- 
ship on the ocean, or a steam-heated building, before the invention of 
the telegraph, or any electrical device ; but now consider all the com- 
forts we have. He spoke of the growth of trades, how shoemakers, 
for instance, formerly traveled around from house to house, pursuing 
their trade; then they would settle at the little cross-roads corner. 
Then would come the blacksmith, the wagon-maker, etc., and so each 
little cross-roads corner was a little world in itself. And people would 
meet and discuss the great problems of the country in lyceums at 
these little places, and so on. Now the cross-roads villages are great 
cities, in many cases. 

He described how it took Andrew Jackson thirty days to drive 
in a coach from Nashville to Washingon, a trip that to-day can be 
made in a few hours. The advances are just as wonderful in other 
directions, in farming and daily methods, in labor-saving machines, 
etc., and improvements in all lines of endeavor, knitting-machines, 
separating-machines in the dairy, spinning-machines, typewriting- 
machines, etc. 

He told how he lived in the backwoods of Minnesota and had not 
locked his door for twenty years, adding that he would not tell the 
folks at home about that. It was not because there was a Governor 
and a Militia in Minnesota, but because his neighbors were civilized. 

He believes in two strong political parties, one to run things 
and the other to watch, and the reason he votes the Republican ticket 
in national politics is because he thinks the Democrats make the best 
watchers. Anyhow they have had the most experience at watching. 
If we were all Democrats or all Republicans to-day, in a year we 
would be split into two factions, one radical and one conservative, 
and we might all just as well join hands and be friends, because it is 
happiness and not politics we are after. 

Then he described how the greatest happiness in the world is 
found in the great American middle class of people, who are com- 
fortably settled in life, and enjoy good books, good pictures, music. 
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etc., how modem the Western farmhouses are, with bathrooms, 
steam heat, hot water, etc., how medium-class Americans would not 
live in a European king's palace of a hundred years ago unless they 
were first given some of the comforts they are used to. 

He described the unhappy deaths of great monarchs, great con- 
querors, how Henry VHI killed his wives, but if George V tried to 
kill his single wife, what an outcry there would be. He spoke of 
Queen Elizabeth's lonely end, with the courtiers running off to Scot- 
land to greet the new king James, of Napoleon's unhappy end, a lonely 
exile at St. Helena, of Josephine's death, a discarded wife at Malmai- 
son, of Cleopatra's death by suicide. 

As to preparedness he said that when a Congressman he had 
voted consistently for a good stiff appropriation for both the army 
and navy, not because he had any great fear of any nation attacking 
us, but because he believed it makes a good sounding-board for a 
republic to talk in front of. They can hear you a good deal better if 
you have a good army and navy. He would write "peace" all over 
the sky and let it defend this republic against all the earth. We arc 
going to have it discussed a little this winter in Congress. He hopes 
they will get some result, but he doesn't want any one to vote for a 
bigger army and navy with fear in his heart. There is not so much 
danger of being attacked now as a few years ago. Europe has started 
something it cannot finish, and they will not start anything else un- 
til they are through with that. The only other nation that would 
dream of assaulting us is Japan, and she would have to have a loan 
to do it, and, in order to get a loan, would have to come here. We 
would not make a loan for that purpose, so he figures we are a little 
further away from war than ever before. We could learn a lesson 
from Germany, however, in building railroads so as to be able to 
move armies from one strategic point to another on our frontiers at 
the shortest notice. He is not sure but that a gpreat intercoastal canal 
from Georgia to New Jersey would not be an important part of our 
defense. 

He would teach the children at school love and fraternity, to 
face and study and solve the problems of the future, and that our God 
is a God of love and peace, and not a revengeful God. He told of 
some hyphenated Americans talking together, and one said he was 
a German, another an Englishman, another a Frenchman, etc., and 
finally some one said he was a Swede, but had been neutralized. He 
meant naturalized, but neutralized was a better and a stronger wt>rd 
for it. 

He said many of our problems would be solved by the readjust- 
ment of ourselves and our ideas to the changed conditions arising 
from the existence of those problems, that time is the most im- 
portant element in their solution, and that our children are being 
taught to face the problems they will meet when they are grown up, 
emphasizing the importance of time in the solving of our problems. 
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"GLACIER NATIONAL PARK" 

December 7, 1915 

Laurence D. Kitchell, of St. Paul, gave a very interesting lecture 
on the "Glacier National Park," illustrating with stereopticon and 
moving pictures. The scenes were perfect and portrayed effectively 
the marvelous beauty of that region. Mr. Kitchell devoted consid- 
erable time in his talk to the habits and customs of the Blackfeet 
Indians, and related some peculiar anecdotes connected with them. 
Mr. F. S. Arnold, a member of the Club, and recently a visitor to 
the Park, presided. 

ANNUAL CLUB DINNER 

December 9, 1915 

After the dinner. President Storrow, who was greeted with pro- 
longed applause, called the ninth annual meeting to order and said: 

"Fellow Members of the City Club. When a lot of good fellows get 
together to have a birthday-party, they are bound to have a good time, 
and I can assure you that you are in for that to-night. I shall not detain 
you except for a moment. This is our ninth birthday. It is the first 
birthday celebrated in our new Club House. What is the leading char- 
acteristic that is in our minds as we look back over these nine successful, 
happy years ? I think you will agree with me that the characteristic thing 
about tihis Club House is the friendship, the good fellowship, that always 
prevails here. At the present moment we have 5,500 members. If any- 
body among the many hundreds who are on the waiting-list has a chance 
to get into this Club, he knows that he has just 5,499 friends waiting in 
here to grasp him by the hand. Our Board of Governors has recently 
voted, as I think you know, to raise our membership by 500 more, so 
that is going to add 500 more good fellows to this Club. 

"I want to say just one word more. This is the Boston City Club. 
What other characteristic comes to our minds besides this good fellow- 
ship? To my mind it is the fact that if we find anywhere, in the city 
or the State or the country, two different opinions on any question relat- 
ing to the public welfare, this Club wants to hear both sides of that 
question. (Applause.) The Club is big enough and broad enough to 
want to hear both sides. It may happen to be that the country as a 
whole is perhaps fairly equally divided on some questions relating to 
the public welfare, and it may also happen that the membership of this 
Club is pretty generally ranged on one side of the question. Never- 
theless, this Club is big enough and broad enough to want to hear 
from the man they do not agree with, just exactly as much and with 
as much respect and patience as from the man they do agree with. 
The Club takes no action (we know that) but it listens with open 
minds. 
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''I think we agree that these are the two distinguishing character- 
isticSy good fellowship and an open mind. 

"I want to say just another word on the Club. We are shortly 
to have 6,000 resident members. We have at present about 280 non- 
resident members. The by-laws have lately been changed so that a 
non-resident member is defined as one residing more than 40 miles 
from Boston. It will enrich our membership and make this a more 
interesting place to drop into as you pass along our city streets, if we 
have a larger representation from our sister cities in Massachusetts. 
Worcester, Springfield, Fall River, and New Bedford are all adjoining 
cities. We would like to see the leading men of those cities drop in 
here when they come to town, and they come pretty often. So, please 
bear that in mind and, among your friends in those cities — and every- 
body has friends in those sister cities — tell them that there are a lot of 
good fellows here, and that we feel just as friendly and cordial towards 
them, and we want to see them coming in and out through our doors. 

"Now, I am going to ask one of my best friends, a man whom we 
are all very fond of, and who happens at the moment to be the First 
Vice-President of this Club, if he will act as Toastmaster this evening 
and introduce our distinguished guests." (Prolonged applause.) 



FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE S. SMITH, Toastmaster 

"Gentlemen. A substitute toastmaster will show the acme of wisdom 
if he be brief in his remarks, particularly when pressed into service on 
fifteen minutes' notice, but he cannot refrain from referring to one 
outstanding fact on this our first anniversary day in this magnificent 
new building, and that fact is, and I state it without fear of exaggera- 
tion, that this is the greatest institution of its kind in the wide world. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

"We hear much about democracy and social democracy, and in no 
other institution is it more perfectly and potently exemplified than it is 
in this Boston City Club (applause), for we are a melting-pot for the 
absorption of class and social prejudices and discord, because they can 
only be diagnosed and disposed of when men come together on a common 
meeting ground, without prejudice and in good will. 

"Let me remind you, gentlemen, that the officers of your Club 
from year to year. Board of Governors, and members of committees, 
must of necessity show sacrifices of time and strength, and there is 
one who, for the past two years, and those who have preceded him, 
two of whom sit at his left, will join me most heartily in saying that 
he, at great sacrifice of time and strength, has given of his very best 
to the service of this City Club, and I ask you to rise as I introduce 
our former President, Frederick P. Fish, and give him a hail of welcome 
that will make this hall ring." (Members rise and cheer with enthusiasm.) 
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FREDERICK P. FISH 

"Vice-President and Toastmaster and Members of the Boston City 
Qub. It is very satisfactory for a man who has been on a job to feel 
that his work is appreciated. I do not know and do not care how much 
I have done for the Club, so much as I do to feel that you gentlemen 
diink that I have done my best. And I am glad to say that I think that 
I have done my best 

"I was very sorry indeed not to be present at the annual meeting 
of the Club, but it was utterly impossible. I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to say to you that of all the work, for I look at it as work — that 
is the way to look at it — that I have done in my life, that which I have 
been allowed to do for the City Club will linger long in my recollection 
as that which was well worth doing. I wanted to say to you at the 
annual meeting, and I shall say it now, that I will never forget the 
loyalty, the self-sacrifice, and the intelligent effort, on the part of every 
single man who has been trusted by the Club with participation in its 
government during these past two years. There never was a moment 
when I had any thought that it was necessary to hesitate, in dealing 
with the affairs with which we had to deal, because of any personal 
considerations, any self-seeking, any desire for advancement, or any 
other of those venial vices which we all have and which we should 
suppress, and which we did suppress during the two years I have had 
the privilege of serving this Club. It was a great privilege, gentlemen, 
and one effect it had on my mind is this: I recognized, as I never did 
before, what a great institution this is. 

"Much as we have done in the past, there is a great deal to do in 
the future, and every man in the Club is, in a way, responsible for what 
happens in the future. I look forward to it without the slightest per- 
turbation. We shall have things to trouble us, of course, but as long 
as we have the present spirit in the Club, those troubles will be absolutely 
negligible, because they will be easily overcome, and, in the overcoming 
of them, we shall be strengthened to meet new difficulties. 

"All the same, there is much that we can do. Among other things, 
we can recognize definitely exactly what is this situation outside of its 
superficial aspect. We can each of us bring ourselves to understand 
that back of what appears on the surface are a series of very compli- 
cated business problems. Do you realize, gentlemen, — if not you will 
in a few moments, — how large a business this Club does as compared 
with the thousands of businesses that are here and there throughout 
the city of Boston, and one thing the Club must never forget, one thing 
that each man in the Club must recognize from this moment and for 
all time, is that this problem of dealing with the practical and financial 
business affairs of the Club is one that must never be shirked for a 
moment, but the Club as a whole and individually must realize, that is 
really at the foundation of our prosperity, as exactly in our minds as 
all that is beautiful and noble and inspiring in the spiritual. Under- 
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neath all this is the necessity of sound business and sound methods of 
production and distribution, and so here, beneath the things that we 
take the most pleasure in and that we regard as most to our credit, is 
this proposition that the business of the Club must be handled in the 
soundest possible fashion. That every one of us must recognize. More 
than that, each man should realize the many difficulties in this business 
proposition. You must recognize that in the complications of handling 
the restaurant, the library, the amusements, the rooms, and the other 
things in this Club, every now and then there will be mistakes made, 
even by those who are most zealous and intelligent in their work, and 
every man should recognize the obligation on him to bear with trifling 
things which he does not like, exactly as he bears with them in life, 
as he bears with them in the street cars, in the office, in his own family, 
for that is a part of life. If things do not go smoothly, little rough- 
nesses must be overlooked. Not only must roughnesses be overlooked, 
but every individual must recognize that they should be smoothed out, 
and there is not any doubt whatever that a suggestion from any man 
in this Club as to how things would go more smoothly, would be appre- 
ciated by every man in the Club. Every one must recognize the necessity 
of complying with the rules and regulations, for that inherent discipline 
is the basis of civilization, and there must be that spirit of co-operation 
and friendliness, even in criticism, that is so essential to sound living 
everywhere. 

"We have accomplished a great deal, and, I believe myself that, 
as this organization develops, we shall accomplish much more. I cannot 
be specific, as it is very seldom that a new thought comes to anybody, 
but we ought to be on the lookout, as the governing bodies in the past 
have been on the lookout, and the governing bodies in the future will 
be on the lookout, for new thoughts to make this Club more satisfactory 
to its members and more useful to the community. 

"I believe that there can be no greater improvement in our general 
social condition than one that would follow the development, on the 
part of each and every individual, of tastes and activities outside of 
those on which his work and his livelihood depend. A man who has a 
fad, a man who has an interest in almost anything, is to be congratu- 
ated, because there is a resource to which he can go, from which he 
can draw inspiration, and rest, and help. And in ttiis Club I am not 
sure that that matter might not be developed some time or other, if every- 
body would think about it and see what he could contribute and suggest, 
and here I am going to infringe for a moment upon the absolute rights 
of one of our members, for Mr. March G. Bennett, one of the best 
friends and most loyal workers in the Club (applause) made a sug- 
gestion not long ago, from which I sincerely hope something will come, 
to uie'^riot copyright it and, therefore, I have a perfect right to steal it. 
our form<.at it would be a good thing — I am not quoting him, because 
that will nutate it a great deal better than I — it was, roughly speaking, 
uld be developed in this organization of 5,500 men, groups 
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of men who would get together to pursue their particular and individual 
fads, whatever they might happen to be. 

"Another thing, along the same line; why shouldn't this City Qub 
have a City Qub chorus? A hundred, or fifty, or twenty years ago 
there was a great deal more singing in this world than there is to-day, 
and I know that in the 5,500 members of the Club you could have a 
chorus that would sing good music, and would make themselves inter- 
esting to the other members of the Club, and each one would have the 
keenest kind of satisfaction in doing that thing which everybody likes 
to do, whether they do it well or not, that is to sing." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "Among business men there has always been an 
unsettled argument: To whom is greater credit due, the man who is 
the pioneer of the business and carries it along successfully for a certain 
number of years, or the man who succeeds him and at least carries the 
business on equally successfully, and, because this great country has 
grown, his business is of necessity larger than in the years of the pioneer? 

"I am going to introduce to you the first President of this Qub, 
who was President, probably, when the membership began with a hun- 
dred. We must not ior^et him, and we must give him a most royal 
welcome, Mr. Geoffrey B. Lehy." (Prolonged applause.) 



GEOFFREY B. LEHY 

"Members of the Boston City Qub. I do not know that I can 
make you hear me at the lower end of the hall. This is the first oppor- 
tunity I have had to test your powers to hear. I have been imposed upon 
somewhat to-night, but I assure you the imposition is a very pleasant one. 
I was not down on the program; I did not expect to be called upon 
to say anything to you; I expected to enjoy the meeting to the fullest, 
and you never can do that when you have something to say. I expected 
to sit up here on this exalted place as an exhibit. Antique No. 1. 

"This splendid gathering in our own new Qub House, our own new 
Qub home, is a splendid and inspiring sight to me, and all of those 
here who can look down upon you and look up upon you. It is an 
inspiring sight for every officer and ex-officer of this Club, and it is 
just as good for every member of this Qub, because we are all the same. 
(Applause.). I see in this gathering men who were at our opening nine 
years ago to-morrow, when we had 600, and we wondered if we would 
be overwhelmed with such prosperity that at some time we would have 
a thousand. 

"Many reasons have been given for the growth of this Qub, for 
the reason that this Qub, as has been said to-night, is the greatest 
institution of its kind anywhere. I have always felt that whilst credit 
was due to the men who worked and thought of the scheme, and we 
builded better than we knew, the principal reason, to my mind, that 
this Club is great, is because this Club is in the city of Boston. 
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"I do not believe it is possible to gather together such a crowd of 
men who will mingle as these men mingle, forget their prejudices of all 
kinds, and come together as these men have come together, with llie 
same amount of intelligence, young and old, rich and poor, diversified 
completely through the community, in any other city except in our good 
old city of Boston. 

"I want to get one of those thoughts that I thought I did not want. 
Well, I must not take up the time of the principal speaker, whom you 
have come here to hear, but I do want to exhort you, fellow-members, 
and I speak with all sincerity, I want to exhort you to be true to the 
ideals of this Club, that you will keep it ever a forum but never an 
arena. (Prolonged applause.) That is all. I want to wish the greatest 
prosperity for this Club for the coming year and for its succeeding years, 
and I want to wish to each and every one of you, because whether I 
can call your name or not, I know most of your faces, and you are all 
very dear to me, I want to wish you a most happy and prosperous 
New Year." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "A man who was the Treasurer of this Chib 
for three years and for the succeeding three years was its second 
President, is a man so extremely modest that he would rather go to a 
dentist than to speak. Sometimes I have been satisfied that a dentist 
takes pleasure in inflicting pain. Let us show by our greeting that we 
are inflicting a pleasure upon this man to the d^ree that it will quicken 
his heart, and his name is David F. Tilley." (Prolonged applause.) 

DAVID F. TILLEY 

"Distinguished Guests and Fellow Members. I am sure that those 
of you who have been members of this Club from its inception have heard 
me so often that you have no desire to hear me again. But, as I sat 
here and listened to our father, I could not help but think of the days 
which now seem so long ago, when a few met together and decided that 
the City Club should exist, and that to create it $25,000 was available, 
furnished by two good friends of the Club. 

"To-day we are living in a building that has cost approximately 
$900,000. The Club in its inception was a success ; it is to-day a success ; 
it will be a success so long as that same spirit that caused a few to get 
together, has brought 5,500 together and, let us hope, if the accommoda- 
tions will permit, that we may see 10,000 men, but if the same spirit 
that animated those first 600 goes through the organization as it exists 
to-day, there is no doubt of the success of the City Club to-day, to- 
morrow, and forever, and that is the wish I wish to impart, that that same 
spirit shall continue, and it is up to you to see that it does continue." 
(Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "When one comes intimately into the presence 
of a truly great man, he is at once impressed with his modesty and 
sincerity, and he finds in meeting some truly great men that they have 
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these attributes plus a graciousness and lovableness that make every 
man they meet his friend, and such a man is about to address the 
Boston City Club. 

"If one could have the rare privilege that I have had to-day, in 
sitting with him in this Club House one hour at lunch and one hour at 
this table, and learning from him somewhat intimately some of the 
events that are transpiring on the other side, he would soberly and 
seriously realize that the one great gain that is coming to all the nations 
at war is an increasing spirituality, and that increasing spirituality ought 
to give great hope to the many men in this country who are losing 
faith in God and civilization. (Applause.) 

"His life has been packed full of useful and signal and successful 
activities, but suffice it to enumerate the three greatest achievements of 
his life thus far : He is the father of the rural credit system in the United 
States; he served the great State of Ohio as its governor; he served 
this nation, the great sister nation of France, and correlatively all the 
other nations of Europe, as our Ambassador to France, and I now assure 
him that the Boston City Qub realizes that to-night they are extending 
hospitality to a truly great American, honorable governor, ambassador, 
citizen, Myron T. Herrick." (Prolonged applause and cheers.) 

{Singing of the "Marseillaise^' accompanied by the orchestra,) 

HON. MYRON T. HERRICK 

"Members of the Boston City Club. I thank you for your cordial 
greeting, although I hardly recognized myself in the introduction, 
(Laughter), but I rather like it just the same. I am especially pleased 
to be here on one of your anniversary days. 

**You haven't any idea, I am sure, you people who live in Boston, 
whose sentiments and whose influence, from the very early days, have 
radiated all over the country, of the effect that you have, in what you 
do, on the rest of the country. While I am not a resident of Boston, 
when I heard of your aspirations to-day, and when I have seen this 
evidence of that something new that has come into American life, I 
feel that I have a part in this Club, because I live in the United States. 
(Laughter and applause.) I was reminded, somehow, in thinking of 
our earlier efforts out in the West, of the children from a back street 
who were playing with the more prosperous children on the broad 
street. They had broken through the fence and were playing together 
as children will, and finally they sat down to talk. They were not as 
nimble with their tongues as they were with their feet, and there was 
a little silence for a while. Finally the boy on the broad street said, 
'My brother has an automobile, my sister has a piano, and we have a 
yadht.' There was a silence. The little boy from the back street dug 
his toe into the sod and said, with a look of recollecting something, 
'We have a skunk under our bam.' (Laughter.) 

"I see, gentlemen, in this institution here, what I have seen spring- 
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ing up all around this country, something which has come into existence, 
not because of propaganda, for institutions like this cannot be made by 
propaganda. They are made because some different or new quality has 
come into the people at certain times here in our country, when our 
country demands it and needs it. And liiey need you, and they need 
you now. 

"I congratulate you, gentlemen, on what is a revelation to mc about 
Boston. I have not known very much about Boston, except that your 
great university gave me a degree last year, and my son came here, but 
we look on Boston — how would we express it — as rather 'classy,' 
with many dividing lines, and yet, there is a pure democracy in this Qub, 
absolutely a pure democracy, the principles that we started out on in 
this country, which we run away from occasionally, but which I see 
signs of our returning to again, and that we may renew in this great 
crisis of our national life. 

RURAL CREDIT 

"It has been suggested to me to-night to say a few words on the 
subject which is my hobby. I am only going to refer to it, as it seems 
to relate to this struggle abroad and to some of the lessons that come 
over to us. 

"In connection with the institution of which I happen to be Presi- 
dent, I have been making an observation, in fact quite a study, for a 
number of years of the subject of rural finance, of the associational 
form, not as a charity and not for profit. And I make this observation 
in the beginning, to try to interest you while I speak of a dry subject, 
and then I will say something of what I have seen of the other side. 
I make the bald statement to begin with, because I want to bring home 
to you one of the live questions of this country, that one of the most 
necessary things that could possibly happen to the United States is the 
establishment of a credit system for rural finance. In my opinion this 
war could scarcely be carried on if nearly all of the belligerent nations 
had not established, some years ago, rural credit systems. There is only 
one nation there which in a sense resembles ours, that has not done so, 
and that is England. Had she intensively cultivated her land and estab- 
lished a credit system, she could feed sixty-five millions of people, but 
this great commercial nation, like ourselves, has been slow in this, and, 
in the great strike some four or five years ago, she was unable to exist 
with the transportation facilities stepped a little more than two weeks. 
She got her green vegetables across the Qiannel ; she got her eggs from 
the Balkans, and she was unable to feed her people. But Sir Horace 
Plunkett is inaugurating in Ireland that wonderful system, and it is 
bringing about the change, which, eventually, will prevail throughout the 
British Kingdom. 

"On the other hand, France, Germany, and Austria, and Italy, and 
those other countries involved in this trouble, some sixty years ago b^;an 
in earnest what we are simply discussing here, the establishment of rural 
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credit systems, which brought about as many controversies there, and bids 
fair to bring up as many here, as some new kind of religion would. But 
it has accomplished the purpose sought, the feeding of the people of those 
countries, which would not have been possible had not this system of 
credit been established, and I speak in particular terms because I want 
to get away from this subject. 

"In a little comer of one of those countries, a man who has a piece 
of land and who deserves money on a mortgage, or who wants to borrow 
money on a short-time note, can obtain it at a fair rate of interest. And I 
do not believe in fixing arbitrary rates. Supply and demand must take their 
course. It is not a charity. It is self help and individual initiative. The 
man who wants to borrow on his little piece of land, if worthy of it, can 
borrow that money from one to seventy-five years, if necessary, paying 
his little annuity from year to year, and amortize that loan by paying this 
annuity. 

"If a man living in any one of the comers of those countries is a 
respectable man, and has a good character, and he wants to buy a pig for, 
we will say <Hie hundred francs, there is a society which he can join, and, 
if the neighbors are convinced that that man has a probable chance of 
accomplishing the purpose he seeks, he can borrow that money quickly at 
a low rate of interest, for six years, or a year, or a certain length of time, 
and, if diere are not sufficient funds in that community, the transaction will 
drift along and find its way into the old Bank of France, together with 
other big paper in congenial company. Imagine a piece of paper coming 
from Missouri and lying in the City Bank in Wall Street with other paper. 

"There are many different systems in all these different countries, but 
one thing is established, and that is this : Sound economic principles by 
which the man on the land can finance himsdf as easily as the man in the 
city, or the man owning railways, or as business generally can finance 
itself. It is not merely a question of low rates or the making of low 
interest rates. It is simply a question of making liquid a credit that 
does not now exist. 

"Now, we have started in this country, and we have done what we 
are so bound to do. I speak of it here because of the dangers that 
threaten all movements here. We have tried to do something in our 
American way without stopping to consider carefully what has been 
accomplished elsewhere. We jump at the conclusion that this and that 
is true, and, therefore, we introduce a bill. In the last National Con- 
gress eighty-six bills were introduced — happily many of those were 
defeated and others did not come to the front — all demanding the 
taking of money out of the treasury of the United States. In my 
opinion, that sort of aid will damage the people who use it and damage 
the lines of credit which need to be amplified and advanced by this 
system. Some twenty States have passed laws which, I believe, will 
have to be recast and rearranged. In other words, we are in danger 
of having this period marked as a land credit craze, which will be dis- 
astrous to the people. 
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"I think we want to do it more in the associational form. You 
are the pioneers in the mutual banks and insurance companies, and all 
those associational lines of development which have been so successful 
in Europe. We have confined our business to corporate form and part- 
nership, and the associational form has been used for charities, not for 
profit and not for business enterprises. I believe you can apply the 
associational form with success to anything to which you can apply the 
corporate form. 

"Take the life insurance ccHnpanies. Supposing they had been estab- 
lished on this principle with a fund by the State or by the nation. 
Possibly the very fact that they had that fund and that politics would 
have entered into it, would have prevented their ultimate success. Now, 
see how little consequence a million dollars would have been to the 
insurance companies. Yet, it would have destroyed them, in my opinion. 

"That associational form which serves a number of people who 
wish it as an instrument, is well illustrated in the Associated Press, 
which brings the news to your door for a small sum of money every 
day and serves millions of people. I mean the Press Association when 
I speak of the Associated Press. It does not get rich ; it does not accu- 
mulate a lot of money, but it does that service. The whole thing is 
really, after all, a simple thing, and I want to have people like your- 
selves, who have not done so, realize that we are facing a very great 
danger of putting the State and the nation into a socialistic propaganda 
that will do us great harm, and is contrary to our ideals and institutions, 
and will result in reacting on the people whom we wish to serve, because 
tiiere is no class to which we are more closely related to than those who 
produce on the soil. Those are absolute and real dangers confronting 
the people of the United States at the present time, and we have not 
yet wakened up to the necessity of giving this matter real consideration. 
(Applause.) 



THE WAR AND AMERICA 

"Now, that has a very marked effect upon this war. I want to 
speak for a few moments on what I believe to be scxne of our relations 
to this war. After sixteen months we are b^;inning to understand 
something of its effects upon us. No one escapes it. It affects every 
one and relates to all of us, and we are standing in a position of neu- 
trality. I do not think we fully realize yet how hateful that word neu- 
trality is to the people on the other side. It is the proper attitude for us 
to take, but, after all, I think it is a harder one than for us to be in it. 
We are related to all those countries. We have derived many of our 
institutions from them, and our hopes rise and fall in a large degree 
by the news we read of what has taken place on the other side. 

"You will remember that at the close of the Civil War it was 
seriously suggested by some people that while we had two armies, 
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Grant's and Lee's, we unite and whip England, because the North and 
the South hated her because they both believed she had been unfair in 
that war, and England was seeking to be neutral. We had our griev- 
ances and the South had theirs. Now, we are in that relationship in 
this war. It is a delicate situation in which we are placed, and we 
realize that, by reason of this, we are liable to find ourselves rather 
alone later on. We have a difficult task to perform. I would not for a 
moment wish, neither would any of us, that we could be involved in 
this war, but our ardent wish is that we shall retain such a position that 
when the war is finished we can take part in binding up the wounds of 
those bleeding nations, and that we may have our proper relation to it. 
Our relation to the war is extremely difficult, and it is to be determined 
largely in the next two or three years. It has had this effect. It has 
raised anew our patriotism. We are banning a self-examination of 
ourselves such as we have not done for a hundred years. 



AN IDEALISTIC PEOPLE 

"We are at bottom an idealistic people. Our nation is the one 
example and perhaps the only one, of a nation where men expatriated 
themselves to come here to found this nation for pure idealism, for 
liberty and justice. We are the one nation that began in that way, and 
in these years that have passed since the closing of the Civil War we 
have seemed to feel that we had settled all the problems of government, 
and that the exploitation of our great natural resources was the only 
goal to seek, and that all of our ambitions lay in that direction. Now, 
in this juncture we are feeling a revival of patriotism, a return to that 
idealism of our forefadiers, and a new feeling of alliance to the flag, 
and all those sentiments which stirred our forefathers are sending the 
blood tingling tiirough our veins to-day. It is that feeling that has made 
it possible, gentlemen, for you to come together in this democratic spirit 
as you do, laying aside those dominant self-interests which have so 
isolated and individualized us, and it is that feeling which makes you 
willing to meet in this collective manner, not for the pleasure you obtain 
in the men you meet, but you instinctively feel as I think the men at the 
head of our nation felt at the beginning of this nation, that you have 
an obligation to your fellow men. There is an awakening. I do not 
know what it is, but a new spirit does come into a nation from time to 
time, as it did at the close of the Napoleonic Wars, when all the plans, 
and plotting, and scheming that preceded that were left behind, and 
the world started out on a new course, and this century is comparable 
to that 

"Something new has happened in the world. Across the water it 
seems to be to the detriment of the world, but here, after all these years 
in which we have been working out our destiny, it is possible that it was 
a preparation for exactly this period in the world's history, when we, in 
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the fullness of our strength and prosperity, and wilii our ability, are 
possibly foreordained, if there is such a word, to advance and stabUise 
the influence of civilvsation. Is it not possible that that is the answer? 
Is it not possible that it is a preparation for us, as we were prepared, in 
the early years, to establish a democracy? Was that the beginning of 
some scheme beyond and above our ability to comprehend, that we are 
now called upon to do? 

"We do know this, that the immediate effect is to sober and steady 
us and to cause us to think of our country and of the future, and of 
the world outside, as we have not in many years past. The beginnings 
of this war were a marvel to us and a marvel to the whole world. We 
had believed that the combined selfishness of the whole world, the inter- 
locking and interlacing systems of credit, and the self-interest of man- 
kind, would prevent precisely what has happened, from happening, but 
we saw it go down, and we saw the effect on the different nations as 
that war broke loose and as day by day the declarations were made by 
the different powers. We saw in a brief space of weeks and days and 
hours, a transformation of nations. We saw dissensions in England, 
in Germany, in France, serious dissensions in nearly all of them. We 
saw them all, in the twinkling of an eye, subordinated, and the pe<^le 
lying everything on the altar of their country and ccMning forward with 
only one idea, and that was the preservation of the fatherland. 

"What an inspiring thing it is, that love of country, that has been an 
element of mankind since civilization began, and what an inspiration 
all that is to us, when we see these countries subordinate everytiiing in 
life that they care for or everything that is dear to them. It is for us 
to at once orient ourselves to do those things which we know are neces- 
sary to be done now in order to fulfil our mission and in order that we 
conceive and carry out as we should the responsibilities that are upon us. 

"There seems to be, on the surface, an indication here in the United 
States that we are only looking for the opportunities, but that is froth on 
the top. Men are making money, it is true, from war orders and those 
things, and it is natural, but that is not the great heart of the American 
people. Something higher will grow out of this cataclysm which is tear- 
ing apart the fabric of civilization. There is something more, something 
higher, than that, and we as a people understand it simply because 
throughout this nation from one end to the other, and this has obtained 
only in the past fifteen or twenty years, is a collection of serious men, 
the best men in every community, who are looking and thinking of the 
other fellow. There has been a subordination of self, a return to those 
idealisms which were bom here in Boston at the beginning of the 
Revolution. It is a return of patriotism, a call to our people, and this 
kind of organization is a kind of preparation 'for it. Gentlemen, we have 
upon us a responsibility greater, in my opinion, than we have had for 
more than a century, and we must at once make our preparation to fulfil 
it. (Prolonged applause.) 
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"PREPAREDNESS" 

"As horrid and as loathsome as war is to us, and it is horrid and 
loathsome, yet, reluctantly, and unwillingly, because we are a peaceful 
and optimistic people, we are turning sternly to the question, and under- 
standingly to the question, of preparedness, an understanding of the 
necessity that we must depend upon ourselves alone. Somehow we have 
felt that this country was going to be taken care of by a Divine Provi- 
dence, and I pray that it may be, and yet, after all, it is going to rest 
upon us and we must do exactly those things that are necessary and 
practical to make whatever the future may bring to us. (Applause.) 

"And it is not only military preparedness which calls for patriotic 
action, the action that will rise above mere party politics, because in every 
national crisis, in the Civil War, and the Spanish War, we were raised 
beyond party contentions, when our country needed united action for 
the common good, but I maintain in this instance that it is not only 
military preparedness, for military preparedness rests fundamentally upon 
economic preparedness, and that raises the question of finance, having 
an adequate tariff to protect the industries or retain the industries that 
by reason of this war or by force of circumstances, we have taken up, 
like the dye industry, and all those things. It is necessary, fundamentally, 
for a nation to have a strong financial structure, and I maintain that 
this Congress, whether it is Democratic or Republican — it happens to 
be Democratic — and I am not speaking of partisan politics, and I would 
scorn to do it here. Whatever relates to the welfare of this nation, what- 
ever relates to a preparedness to meet those obligations that are coming 
to us or to put us in position to furnish the money to do those things 
that are necessary, I care not whether it is a Republican or a Democratic 
principle, there must be a passage of such laws as will retain or advance 
our business prosperities. (Applause.) 

FRENCH PATRIOTISM 

''As you know, I happened to be in France when this war began. 
It is a great thing for an American at any time to go and observe his 
own country. I happened to see the banning of die war in France. 
On July 27, when war was declared between Servia and Austria, there 
was a feeling and, in diplomatic circles, an absolute belief, that it was 
the htginning of a general conflagration. There were a few days when 
there seemed to be some hope of peace, of a settlement, and then came 
those other declarations which showed that this was a fight to the finish. 
And then a surprising thing took place. I speak of the location where 
I was, and with no fear of offense, because no one has admired more 
than those who fight against France and those who fight with her, her 
attitude in this war. Her silence, her determination, and her suffering 
has been an inspiration, and has evoked the admiration of the whole 
world. (Prolonged applause.) 
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"We think of happy, volatile, frivolous France. We expected, those 
of us who were onlookers in Paris, to see a repetition of 1870, but we 
did not see it. (Applause.) Instead of excitement and 'on to Berlin,' 
and all those things that resounded through the world in 1870, a great 
silence fell on that nation. The mobilization began slowly and steadily. 
It was like the melting of the snows in the mountains, and those cur- 
rents began to flow. The French soldier does not impress you like the 
German soldier, or those of other nations, who, perhaps we will say, 
are a little more tidy and a little more spick and span. With his IcMig- 
tailed coat and his baggy trousers, he is somewhat in contrast as to 
appearance with his spidc and span enemy. When that mobilization 
took place I believe it was a surprise to the French, as it was to all 
onlookers, but it worked like clockwork, silent and compliant, but it 
was complete. There was not the sound of music from the band save 
two or three times. Always it was but the drum beating time. I heard 
the 'Marseillaise' and 'Yankee Doodle' twice. Once as the troops passed 
the embassy they played 'Yankee Doodle.' I think they thought that 
'Yankee Doodle' was our national air. 

"I heard the 'Marseillaise' once, and it was very impressive. When 
that great German army halted for a day just outside of Paris, and its 
artillery was shaking the hills of France, a r^[iment marched by my 
embassy. I happen^ to look out and just at that moment they struck 
up the 'Marseillaise,' and they threw their heads back and walked by. 
That was the only time I heard that wonderful inspiring music, the 
history of which in its origin always appeals to our fancy. 

"After those expectant days, when we had no doubt but that the 
siege would b^n, there was a sigh of relief from those who were in 
Paris to whatever nationality they belonged. It was a great relief to 
know that a siege was not to take place. Then something happened that 
was just as plainly seen as I see your faces to-night. These are inter- 
esting things, those changes in phases in a whole people. Doubtless the 
same occurred in other nations, but I only had the chance to observe this. 
After the Battle of the Mame, France experienced what Frenchmen 
choose to designate as the birth of a new nation, and there were no 
longer any looks of terror on the faces of the women and the old men, 
but a transfiguration seemed to have come over the whole people. You 
saw it in their faces; you saw it in their acts. They stopped mourning 
for their dead; they stopped complaining. Everjrthing seemed to have 
been passed along. It was an inspiring moment and you felt it and saw 
it. I wonder if, after all, it is not one of the things that comes out of 
the shaking to the very foundations of society ; I wonder if in all these 
years of civilization it has not been somehow almost necessary for a 
people to be shaken and the very fundamentals of their whole life 
threatened in order to awaken them to some higher sensibility of their 
mission here. I hope we get it and feel it and profit by it without being 
in it, and I believe tihat is coming. (Prolonged applause.) 

There were some little instances that interested me very greatly. 
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A little thing is often an index of something greater. We were driving 
back one day just as the German army was advancing, just before it 
crossed the Meuse, when the British were advancing and falling back 
day by day from what seemed to be an invincible foe. That was a sight 
one would not forget, those roads filled with refugees, women and chil- 
dren, and old men, taking their little belongings and fleeing before the 
army, and just back of the advancing armies were the vans that carried 
the ammunition and the supplies, and the ambulances reeking with the 
wounded were being brought back. It did not seem possible that it was 
within the possibility of people to withstand that great pressure of a great 
trained army. As we drove by a little chateau the enemy had just been 
driven back, and there had been a battle across the comer of the enclosure. 
The walls were battered down and three Tommies' were standing there. 
They were given permission to go back to the hospital ; that is, they were 
slightly wounded and could take themselves back. One had a bloody 
bandage on his head, one was wounded in the foot, and the other one 
somewhere else, and they were standing there. We stopped, as we had 
an extra automobile, and asked if we could give them a lift. We gave 
them some cigarettes and chocolate^ and said, 'Why don't you come? You 
are wounded.' 'Well, sir,' he said, 'We 'ad a little scrinmiage 'ere, and 
the Colonel was shot in tlie 'ead, sir. We buried 'im under the fir trees 
over there, and we just thought we would stop on with 'im a day or two.' 
"There was a case which a Boston lady, who lived here, told me. 
She was bom in Germany and happened to be in Germany when the war 
broke out, and she remained there as a nurse in the hospital. She told 
this story. A fine German boy who was wounded was in her care. He 
was wounded in the hip, but he recovered, and he could have left the 
hospital, but he did not want to go. He cried, and his nerves seemed to 
be gone. The doctor said to her, 'Get the boy to tell you what is on his 
mind. There is something preying on his mind.' The boy told her this 
story: 'I was just going to bayonet a Frenchman when we were both 
injured. He fell and I fell. We fell near together. I regained con- 
sciousness first, and soon after the Frenchman came to, and motioned 
to me that he wanted some water. I had just a drink in my canteen and 
I handed it to him, and he was very grateful. He indicated that I had 
saved his life. Then, with a smile on his face he tried to come toward 
me, and put his hand in his bosom. I thought, now that Frenchman is 
going to shoot me. I have heard they will do those things. I had a 
charge left, and decided I would shoot him first, and I shot his face 
out He came toward me. Then I thought I would get his weapon. 
I reached for it and pulled out die phot(^aph of a woman and two 
children instead of a pistol. I was a friend of that fellow the minute 
that we communicated. That picture will not go out of my mind. I see 
always that woman and two little children and the smile of the French- 
man as he reached to get the picture and show me those for whom he 
wished to live. We were not enemies, and I killed him. Oh, I wish 
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those who make Wars had to fight them 1' That is what the German boy 
said. (Prolonged applause.) 

"I had some twenty-five army officers credited to my name when the 
war broke out, and they were wonderful. In fact, it was those officers 
and some of the volunteers and my secretaries that really did the busi- 
ness. I feel like what Goethals said. One of his men who worked with 
him on the canal was explaining how they built the Panama Canal, and 
one of the visitors said, 'What did the old man do ?' 'Oh, he entertained 
the Austrian delegates.' Those officers who were over there to observe 
the manoeuvres were a credit to that embassy. We could get automo- 
biles very easily, because they were going to be requisitioned anyhow, 
and we had enough to send out here and there to rescue the people and 
do the things that were necessary. 

"In getting off the ships — I leased seven ships from the French 
government — we had to 'glorify' the steerage. Maybe scxne of you 
experienced that 'glorified steerage.' If you did, don't say anything 
about it. It was not very good, and we did not put the rats in. 
(Laughter.) Major Henry was a very patient man. I always selected 
him when I wanted great patience shown. Major Henry went down to 
Havre, and in one of the ships the 'glorified steerage' did not please some 
of our compatriots, and one man in particular was having considerable 
trouble. Major Henry saw a big, strong-looking fellow who seemed to 
be good-natured, and he said to him, 'You can help me a little about 
this matter. This gentleman is not satisfied, but we are doing the best 
we can. We have got this ship. They have not raised the price, and 
we want to get these people home. Will you see if you cannot counteract 
this disturbing influence. 'Yes,' said the big fellow, 'you bet I will.' 
After a while Major Henry hunted him up and said, 'Did you succeed?' 
'Yes,' he said. 'What did you say to him?' said Major Henry. 'Say to 
him? I licked him.' (Laughter.) 

"In closing, I want to ask you, gentlemen, tx> remember that we must 
carry on the hospital work for a year more. We have treated soldiers 
of all nations. They are there in the military prisons, and the good that 
the hospitals have done you well know. The American charities have 
to be supported, and bear this in mind for the next year. 

"Just one thing in closing, and I have talked already too long. I 
want to say that this Club is a real inspiration to me. The things that 
are best in life are friendship and good will. They are what is most 
worth while. Of all the things within the world that is worth the work 
of winning, there is nothing so fine as love of friends. I wish you 
prosperity, and I thank you for your kindly reception to me, and hope 
that some time we may have a club like this in my own city. I go home 
with that in my heart and mind to-night." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "We are all better Americans because of being 
here this evening. Let us spend one moment and, if our friend Mr. 
Galvin will g^ve us the key, we will sing one verse of 'America,' " 
Singing of "America^* accompanied by the orchestra, 
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''CARMEN" AT THE OPERA HOUSE 
December 14, 1915 

This evening a portion of the house was reserved for the mem- 
bers and friends of the Boston City Club. A special performance of 
"Carmen" was given, and proved to be one of the most extraordinary 
presentations given at the Boston Opera House. Mme. Maria Gay 
was the heroine ; others in the cast were : Zenatello, Mardones, Bianca, 
and Miss Saroya. In addition there was the superb ballet of Mme. 
Pavlowa. 

A FOREIGN POLICY NEEDED 

December 16, 1915 

At the dinner preceding the address by Mr. Norman Angell, Sec- 
retary Winship presiding. Rev. Howard B. Grose, Rev. Ernest S. Mere- 
dith, Hon. John B. Hull, Deputy Commissioner of Education William 
Orr, and Mr. George H. Nutting spoke. 

The presiding officer at the meeting in the auditorium was Mr. 
George P. Morris, who said : 

"We are fortunate to-night in having come to talk to us a gentle- 
man who, as a free lance, as a former journalist, as a thinker on inter- 
national affairs, has made a reputation quite extraordinary. I ask you to 
notice, not only what he says, but how he says it. I confess that I came 
here to-night interested in the technique of the man's mode of dealing 
with his subject quite as much as in the subject itself. I think he must 
have studied logic more than most men to^lay, because my experience 
has been in reading him that if you accept his premises, it is difficult to 
get away from his conclusions. Mr. Norman Angell has had relations 
to this country which make it difficult to decide whether he is an American 
or whether he is a Briton, or whether he is an 'internationalist.' " 

MR. NORMAN ANGELL 

"What the Chairman has been saying as to the disinterestedness- of 
Americans in foreign affairs was once voiced, you know, by a statesman 
in Congress, who acquired fame of a kind by asking blandly, 'What has 
America got to do with abroad anyhow ?' And part of the cause, I think, 
for the past indifference of Americans to foreign affairs is this pretty 
deep-seated impression that we are not really concerned — we Americans 
are not deeply concerned with what goes on on the other side, that the 
geographical and political remoteness places them in the position simply 
and purely of spectators. 

"Now, I should think that the events of the last twelve months 
would have driven that pretty completely out of our heads. The war 
was only a few months old when Americans found that they were bound 
to be concerned in it whether tliey would or not, over the protection of 
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elementary American rights — the rights of American citizens to trayd the 
highways of the world in safety — in the issue of the Lusitania. 

"Now, that matter is not settled yet, and you don't know where 
you stand, and you don't know how you are going to vindicate that 
very elementary right of your citizens to be secure from massacre in 
going about their lawful business on the world's highways. There is a 
problem right off with which you are confronted as the direct result 
of this war. 

''With the other combatant you have a whole series of questions, 
not as serious, it is true, but still very important, questions out of which 
a war which you fought in a large measure arose, and which I am 
afraid are no nearer to settlement than when that war of 1812 was con- 
cluded. You have there great problems of the rights of commerce, 
which are still open questions, and which you still have to solve. You 
have to tackle those things somehow and somewhere, because they are 
not tackled at present. They are drifting. 

"As a direct result also of the war, you witness something resembling 
financial and commercial transformation of your country. It has been 
transformed from a debtor to largely a creditor country, and the effect 
of that transformation is going to affect, to some degree, Ihe whole 
character of your social development, because where you have a large 
country which is largely creditor, like England, you have that fact affect- 
ing legislation of all kinds and affecting the kind of development which 
socially your society receives. 

"Now, you notice that I do not hazard an opinion as to whether 
this change, by the way, will be good or bad. I only hint that you may 
be confronted by rather serious problems financially and commercially 
when the war is over. At present you are very much in the sunshine, 
and you are making hay while the sun does shine, but I don't think the 
sun can continue to shine in that precise way indefinitely. In fact, we 
know diat it cannot. 

THE HYPHBNIZATION PROBLEM 

"There is another way in which this country has been directly 
affected by the war, and that, for brevity, we will call the hyphenization 
of American society. You know that the American experiment, as 
European writers call it, has been much more successful than most 
experiments made in Europe to weld together diverse political or racial 
groups, where you have a government successful as that of Switzerland. 
You have welded very well those groups into a national group. You 
have not a German-Swiss nation, a French-Swiss, Italian-Swiss, or 
Roman-Swiss, your various national groups living under the Swiss flag. 
And it is truer still of a country like Austria. Now, that is very diffi- 
cult to the character of political development which this country has 
gone through. You have managed to weld all these diverse races into 
one national unit, and that is a very great and a very extraordinary 
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result But we have got a hint, as the results of the incidents of this 
war, that that tendency which has been constant for one hundred and 
thirty years might receive a very serious check. I do not say that the 
break in it has been very precise at present, but it is easy now to imagine 
certain developments which might cause a European national society to 
follow the development of Austria and Switzerland and these European 
experiments rather than the kind of result that the American experiment 
on this soil has given heretofore, and in the final American result in 
diverse national groups you will not have Americans, you will have 
Germans, Italians, and English living under the American flag, which is 
a very different thing from having Americans living under the American 
flag. 

''Now, that is your warning. It has not gone far. I make no 
prophecies, but there is just this hint that there might result these things. 

"Then, of course, you have this further result, over which we are 
now concerned — preparedness. And that might develop into a militari- 
zation which might change your society again. After a few months this 
country and this society have been directly influenced by events on the 
other side of the world. But I think you are concerned in a way still 
more direct. As a matter of fact, you are intervening in this war — 
perhaps you are determining its issue — intervening in the sense that the 
munitions, supplies, money, credit, and so forth which you have given to 
the Allies may, in the even balance of forces, make just the difference 
which might determine victory as against defeat. 

AS TO NEUTRALITY 

"There is a hint there of how the material and economic resources 
of this country might be used, might be placed behind an international 
policy as a means of sanction for international law, which I, unfortu- 
nately, cannot develop to-night. But I just remind you of this: That 
it was perfectly open to this country at tfie beginning of the war to say. 
at this juncture of the world's affairs, 'We are going to exercise our 
sovereign rights and keep our supplies, money, food, and munitions at 
home.' 

"Now, it would have been perfectly within your sovereign right 
under international law to have done that thing. Various neutrals in 
the world to-day have done it. You could have done it. The reason 
why you did not do it, possibly was because the sense of these people 
would not allow them to sanction an act which made for the victory of 
the Teutonic forces. That is really why America has not taken one of 
two legal forms of neutrality, and that is why, I say, you have, as a matter 
of fact, intervened in this war — because it is your national feeling which 
has caused your government to take one instead of another form of 
neutrality. 

"And your government has been entirely neutral. It has treated 
both sides alike, or, rather it has allowed you to treat both sides alike 
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by saying we are quite prepared to have our wealth delivered to either 
combatant, and neither combatant has a shadow of grievance. But it 
would have been just as legal, as I say, for the government to have said, 
'With so many uncertainties in the future we must exercise our sover- 
eign rights to keep these things at home.' And if you had exercised that 
sovereign right you would have done an act which would have given the 
victory in this war to Germany. That is what I mean by saying that 
your act, which is the result of a general national feeling, in my view 
an entirely right national feeling, amounts to an intervention in this war. 

DEFENSIVE POLICY 

"Now, I suppose if you were to ask one hundred Americans what 
policy he proposes to sustain and prosecute with the growing military 
and naval power that he is now proposing to accumulate, ninety-nine out 
of one hundred would reply, 'Why, no policy at all ; our arms are simply 
and purely for the defense of our soil ; they are not associated willi any 
policy; they are simply and purely to repel an invasion of this country, 
nothing else. They are not associated with any national policy which we 
are going to prosecute; they are simply to repel the invader; all that 
we are asking of foreigners, in the way of our national policy, is to 
kindly keep out, and if they do that they will never collide with us.' 

"Now, I think you will agree that most Americans, witli that ques- 
tion put to them, would answer in that way. I am going to suggest to 
you that, to overlook certain very potent facts, a great country, especially 
a great country like your own, is compelled to use its forces to support 
a policy rather than merely to protect the tariff. By that I mean, sup- 
posing it would be your policy to say to foreign nations as a whole — 
'Foreign nations can come here and do what they like; if the Germans 
think tiiey can govern this country better than the Irish now are doing 
it, let them try' — if that was your policy obviously you would not need 
any army or navy to protect it at all. But, very rightly that is not your 
policy. If, on the other hand, if it was your policy to say, 'Everytfiing 
on this hemisphere belongs to us, and foreigners have no right, we are 
going to close the Panama Canal, and we are not going to allow, not 
merely Asiatics, but Europeans, to land on this soil at all for traveling, 
residence, or anything else' — if that were your policy it certainly would 
want a very large army and navy to defend it. That is what I mean by 
saying that an army and navy, properly considered, are for the purpose 
of protecting a policy rather than a tariff. 

"This war in Europe has arisen out of a condition of policy, and 
the forces are being used for the purpose of defending the policy. Eng- 
land stood, we will say, for the defense, or, if you like, for the rights of 
small nations. Germany did not want to invade England. She may 
have wanted to invade Egypt, and so on, but certainly no German con- 
templated the actual invasion of England, France, and every other coun- 
try in Europe, and take over their government. 
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"England stood really, to be brief, for the balance of power. She 
would not tolerate very great military power ; she would occupy channel 
ports and occupy a dominant position just across the channel. That is 
quite a definite policy, and that is what she is fighting for in this war, 
as she has fought for in so many wars. 

"Now, in this country, since, it became an independent State, this 
country has had several wars, and it has been near to several more wars. 
Not one of those wars, or near wars, was occasioned by the need of 
repelling an invader. They all arose out of the conflict of American 
policies with the policies of other nations. 

"Take your first war, that against the Barbary pirates. The pirates 
were not invading this soil, they were levying tribute upon American 
shipping, which all nations, until you came along, had accepted. They 
paid this tribute; you refused to pay. It was the American policy not 
to pay it, and that rendered it necessary for you to disembark soldiers 
in Northern Africa and fight those pirates. 

"Take the War of 1812. That, too, arose out of a certain clash of 
your- policy with the policy of Great Britain concerning the right of 
belligerents on the high seas. 

"Take the Mexican War. That was not for the purpose of repelling 
an invader. Take the North and South War. That obviously was a 
conflict of policy. 

"Take your war with Spain. You are not going to tell me that 
Americans were in real fear of an invasion frcmi the troops of the little 
boy king, Alfonso. 

"Take the war that followed that, in the Philippines. America was 
really in no danger from Aguinaldo. Yet, you fought a war lasting 
some time on the coast of Asia in the prosecution of certain American 
policies. 

"Please note that I am not disparaging your policy in the least. In 
most of these cases I believe it to be an entirely good and an entirely 
defensible policy, but it was not for the purpose of repelling an invasion. 
You formulated a certain conception of your rights in the world, and 
that conception came into conflict with the conception of other nations 
as to your rights. 

"Take your 'near wars' as an illustration of the same thing. Take 
the discussion with England over Venezuela ; this country to a man stood 
behind President Cleveland for the purpose of enforcing Mr. Olney's 
interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine with Venezuela. You never 
thought that England intended to invade this country. The whole dis- 
pute was concerned with the frontier in a certain South American swamp 
three or four thousand miles from your shores. Yet you were near a 
war, and would have gone to war to defend that policy. It was a policy 
that created an immense astonishment in England and in Europe, and 
Englishmen in Europe could not quite understand it, and, between our- 
selves, I am not quite sure that Americans understood it. You know the 
story about Smith who meets his friend Brown, who said, 'What is this 
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I hear, Brown, about your not believing in the Monroe Doctrine?' 
Brown says, *It is a wicked libel ; I never said anything of the sort ; I'd 
die for it; I would lay down my life for it. What I did say was, ''I did 
not know what it meant."' (Laughter.) 

THE COMING WAR 

"Now, my own impression is — maybe a quite wrong one — I am 
not prophesying — I leave prophecy to the people who niake almanacs, 
who tell you in 1915 how correctly they anticipated the events of 1914 
although that anticipation did not include a general European war — 
my own impression is that we are heading for war, and that we shall 
have it. All the tendencies show that sooner or later this country will 
have a war, but it will be a war arising out of the conflicts of policy. 
It is unlikely, even, to be fought on this soil, and it will probably arise, 
or may arise, in some such way as this : I give it only as an illustration 
of the way that a war like that might arise. 

"The President in his message the other day gave a pretty plain hint 
that the troubles with Mexico are not necessarily over, and in the next 
administration, or the administration after that, when you have these 
greatly increased American forces — a great navy and a great army, and 
a little ambition to show what you can do, this certain adminbtration 
may not be as long-suffering as Mr. Wilson's has been, and you may 
feel that there is nothing to do but to go into Mexico and clean up that 
mess, as Colonel Roosevelt would say. You will go in there, and, of 
course, you will be victorious, and you will take over the virtual govern- 
ment of that country, which means that you will be sovereign down to 
the Panama Canal, and you will be the dominant power in the whole 
northern half of the western hemisphere; and when you have estab- 
lished your rule there in taking over the administration of that country, 
and this administration, this hypothetical administration may demand 
that American trade should have certain very definite preferences in 
these great territories and populations that you are now virtually ruling 
down to the Panama Canal. They may even demand the annulment and 
cancelation of some of these very dubious European concessions granted 
by the Central American and Mexican governments to Europeans, — they 
may demand tiieir cancelation in favor of American concessionaires; 
and when that policy is carried out you will find a great uneasiness on 
the part of expansionists, like Germany in Europe, or it may be Japan in 
Asia, as to just how and for what purpose this growing American power 
is going to be used in the Spanish portions of this hemisphere, whether 
your future interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine is to be the exclusion 
of Europeans\ f rom the trade of those territories, so that virtually your 
military power will be used for exacting a preferential treatment of 
American commerce. 

"Well, that misgiving on the part of European nations will syn- 
chronize, perhaps with very troublesome and temper-disturbing discus- 
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sions with Japan, who have grievances in California or New Mexico. 
It will go on. We shall all lose our tempers and call it patriotism, and 
before we know what has happened we shall be in the midst of a great 
war. And it would not be a war with one power, because you know that 
wars are not fought by nations acting as units now ; they are fought by 
nations in groups. Japan will not cluillenge this country alone. It will 
be a country that either dominates Qiina or acts in accordance there- 
with, together with Prussianized Germany, which may, in the future, 
dominate a Germanized Russia. So that you will have, really, the older 
world demanding the recognition of what it believes to be its interests 
in the western world, and you will stand for what you regard to be the 
due interests of the western world. And it will be quite an honest dis- 
pute. You will both feel quite persuaded that you are acting honestly, 
that you are defending your legitimate rights and your vital interests, 
and you will fight this long war. And when it is all over, and you are 
victorious, as you may be, you will have come together at a peace con- 
ference, and then you will discuss what it is really all about, because 
you will find that it is not practical for you to take this attitude that the 
rest of the world have no right in the western hemisphere, and you will 
say, in all probability, that it was never your intention to give that inter- 
pretation to the Monroe Doctrine at all. You will, after the war, attempt 
to establish a modus vvuendi with the rest of the world. You will realize 
that we have got to live together in this world of ours, that you must 
recognize certain rights of civilization, as a whole, and you will attempt 
to establish a policy by which the nations of the world can live together. 
More or less well will you do that. And after a time precedents will 
break down, just as the arrangement at Vienna broke down, because 
nations, as a whole, have not yet recognized the need of devising a work- 
ing foreign policy. We do not realize that nations are all members of 
one great society ; that they cannot live together separated from the rest 
of the world. To put it briefly, we erected, if you will, or we talked 
ourselves into a political philosophy, which denies rights to foreigners. 
We have a conception of nations as independent and sovereign things, 
having no obligations to the rest of the world at all, no positive obliga- 
tions, and I am afraid we have got to think ourselves out of diat con- 
ception if we are to have the world a habitable place at all. 

"And if you do get into this war, and you fight great groups, such 
as I have indicated, whose populations will run into hundreds of millions, 
you will find that you can never permanently by your power, military or 
naval, alone, however great that power may be, impose what may be 
termed an impossible policy upon the rest of the world. That is to say, 
you cannot impose a policy which shuts out civilization from your shores, 
which says that, 'We will take no part in civilization, we will play no 
part therein; we are Americans, and we will have nothing to do with 
the balance of the world.' If you attempt to enforce such a policy by 
your naval and military power it will fail, and go on failing, and you 
will go on building up your military power until you have militarized 
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your society just as the European nations have militarized theirs. And 
you will pile up your power as they have piled up their power, with the 
kind of result that you see to-day in Europe; and when it is all over 
they won't be able to take this line^ that they are not going to live 
together. 

"Now, it is a curious thing that in the very questions that are now 
confronting you, that to-night you have to settle the question with 
Austria. Look at the headlines of your papers, you cannot settle that 
question — you could not settle it merely by virtue of your isolated naval 
and military power, however great it might happen to be. Supposing that 
after the sinking of the Lusitania, when a hundred of your citizens were 
cruelly massacred on the highways of the world, you had had, as a matter 
of fact, the greatest navy in the world — two or three times the size that 
it now is — how would that have changed your situation with reference 
to Germany? The Allies had commanded the sea anyhow as completely 
as ships could make it. Suppose you had a hundred dreadnoughts, these 
raids still could have gone on, and, sensibly, the situation would not have 
been changed — supposing that in addition to a great navy you also had 
a great army, and had decided to declare war against Germany and in 
defense of your right to take that army to Flanders, or France, or Turkey, 
and helped in the defeat of Germany; suppose that had taken place, and 
Germany is defeated and we are now seated at the conference table? You 
then make this discovery, that as between what you were asking and 
what the Allies were asking there was this significant difference: That 
what the Allies were asking for could be delivered on the spot and what 
you were asking for could not; France, for instance, assuming her 
armies to be victorious, asked for the recession of Alsace-Lorraine, and 
as she would be in a position to compel the evacuation of German troops, 
Alsace-Lorraine could be ceded to France — the goods could be deliv- 
ered. England would be asking, say, for a cession of Germany colonies, 
and as she already occupies those colonies, equally, in her case, the goods 
could be delivered. But what would you be asking? That in the future 
American citizens should not be massacred on the high seas by submarine 
torpedoes. Well, we can imagine the plenipotentiaries seated there and 
saying, with a striking unanimity, * Yes, we will agree ; we agreed before.' 
(Laughter.) How do you know the goods are delivered? You don't 
know that the goods are delivered, and you might find this: That your 
enemy, Germany-Austria, would never perhaps agree with you on the 
question of the sea rights of the future, and with them would be some 
of your own allies, like Russia, because Russia, for instance, has always 
very insistently demanded the right to sow the seas with mines, and 
unless you were prepared to turn around and fight your own allies you 
might accept this determination of the rule of the sea in the future, and 
while American citizens should be immune from massacre by submarine 
torpedoes, it was quite open to drown them by a floating mine — one 
might make a remark that they would be just as dead. Now, I put it 
to you, how would you propose, in that circumstance, to impose your will 
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in the matter of a civilized sea law by your isolated power alone? You 
could not do it, and your only hope of achieving your demands — your 
only hope of achieving what yoy have been fighting for, would be by 
virtue of some international arrangement In other words, you would 
have to stand for an international policy. And more than that, you would 
have to be prepared, maybe, to pledge your power to the enforcement and 
support of a general international rule of the sea — a rule of civilization. 
In other words, you would be brought immediately into the framing of 
policies with other nations, you would have gone outside of your borders, 
you would have become very definitely, by treaty, a member of a society 
of nations pledge to support a general rule of that society, or you would 
have to admit that you were unable to enforce those very vital claims 
that you are now making. 

MUST INTERNATIONALIZE POLICY 

"You cannot protect the lives of American citizens on the highways 
of the world, you cannot achieve those demands that you are making 
this night unless you are prepared to enter with other nations into some 
port of international arrangement. It is the only means by which you 
can achieve the enforcement of your demands. That is what I mean by 
saying that your power, however great, unless it is linked with some 
foreign policy which means an international policy, — some method of life 
between the nations — will be powerless, that power of yours, to enforce 
your just demands. And I can imagine nothing more vital, after all, 
if you mean to be a great power, if you mean to give to future 
Americans opportunities of large life in the world and the right to use 
the seas, the right to travel abroad and see the world, the right to 
expand, and the right to trade in the four corners of the world, with 
some sort of law and safety — if you really intend these things, if you 
really intend that your power shall stand for those things, it must be 
associated with some sort of international rule. 

"It is fashionable to disparage at this juncture an3rthing representing 
intematicmal arrangement, international treaty, etc. We are told that 
nations must depend upon their physical force alone. Well, if it were 
true that treaties cannot be depended upon, that nations must depend 
upon their physical force alone, the doom of western democracy would 
have been sounded. The fight against the power of Prussia has been 
carried on by virtue of international treaty, binding nine nations together, 
and if that treaty would not hold, or does not hold, those nations will be 
destroyed in detail by the Teutonic forces. And if there is any hope, for 
instance, for Belgium, it is because several nations will hold together, 
will make good their bonds. If the treaty fails — if several nations 
cannot hold together, then it is the end of western democracy, including, 
probably, this democracy, because this war by the western powers is being 
fought by treaty. War itself has become internationalized, and there is 
none of the western democracies that could stand alone and depend upon 
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its force alone. Could France have defended her nationality by herself 
if she had not been able to call on the treaty obligations of Russia and 
Britain — England — if she had to fight alone. Russia, Servia, Belgium! 
If there is any hope for those western democracies at all, it is the hope 
of treaty right and of treaty obligations. 

"Now, if it is true — which personally I do not quite believe — that 
there was a definite plot on the part of the autocratic power to dominate 
the rest of the world, that power will achieve its purpose unless it can be 
defeated by the international arrangement of its enemies, using its forces 
in combination. If Germany can trust that very shortly this western 
combination of powers will break down, that the treaties won't endure, 
then Germany is going to have her day. And if it be true that this is a 
conflict simply and purely between democracy and autocracy — and, 
again, a thing which I do not quite accept — if that be true, then, I say 
democracy tonday is dependent upon the soundness, the security, and the 
dependability of international treaties. 

"Now, I dare say there may be some hope on the part of the auto> 
crats, if you will, that this treaty will break down, and that they only, 
unfortunately, have to look back upon the past history of Europe to see 
that those treaties do break down, and that Europe has never been able 
to defend its freedom — its real freedom — never been able to shake off 
this burden which reduces it to slavery, because Europe never has been 
able to maintain these treaties, which, after the war, go to pieces. 

MOTIVES FOR WAR 

"Force, concerning the use of which we have not very definite 
ideas, has a habit of going off all by itself, and that constitutes the 
danger. Please do not jump at conclusions when I talk of danger of 
preparedness. It does not mean that I am opposed to preparedness. 
I am not. It may be entirely wise to prepare and greatly increase 
those forces. Will you please note that that is my honest and sin- 
cere admission. But that does not invalidate the statement that pre- 
paredness may also be a very dangerous thing. That statement 
merely means that you must, as far as possible, forestall the danger 
and take measures against it. To do that you must know very defi- 
nitely what your power is going to stand for in the world, what policy 
it is going to promote. You must know, and the world at large 
must know, what the real purpose of that power is, otherwise your 
war will take place simply because of misunderstanding. 

"Now, I have indicated very crudely and roughly a few points 
where your policy should be defined. I have given two. I have 
given a hint that as your power increases, your power of domination 
in the other republics of this hemisphere, you must be prepared, per- 
haps, to limit the use which you shall make of it in the way of exact- 
ing privileges which exclude the rest of the world. 

"This war in Europe, you know, has had about five hundred causes,. 
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but an upstanding contribution of those causes was really a com- 
petition for the unorganized territories of the world. If you look 
back upon the incident of the Franco-German and Anglo-German 
conflicts during the last ten years, you will find that they were in 
conflict over Morocco, Bagdad, African colonies, and so forth. Grer- 
many saw international instruments which gave her certain protec- 
tion in territories like Egypt being superseded by the absolute domi- 
nation of England in Egypt, and by the absolute domination of 
France in Morocco, and they had a certain form of national gov- 
ernment in Morocco which was superseded practically by the sov- 
ereignty of France in Morocco, which meant that Germany felt that 
she was being squeezed out, and that certain protections which her 
future children might have of trading and expanding were being 
taken away bit by bit from her by these great powers. And it was 
partly to enable her diplomats to talk upon terms of equality that 
she began this building of a great navy, because while England 
could absolutely dominate all the seas of the world, Grerman diplomacy 
had to take what England cared to g^ant, and incidentally the phil- 
osophy which has contributed most to the building up of that Ger- 
man naval power was not the philosophy of the Bemhardis but, above 
all, the political philosophy of the American Admiral Mahan. If 
you care to look in his books, you will find again and again that he 
comes around to pointing out that England's predominance of the 
seas blocks German access to the unexploited regions of the earth, 
to sources of raw material, and so forth. 

"Now, personally I regard that as an absolute misconception. I 
do not believe that Germany was interested the least in the world, or 
anything to amount to. It was true that their concessionaires could 
not get up the Bagdad railway. But, as far as the German people as 
a whole were concerned, that did not bear upon their means of live- 
lihood the least in the world, but, unfortunately, neither Germany 
nor England, nor Europe accepted that view of the relation of mili- 
tary and political power to commercial privilege, and the German 
believed, as Admiral Mahan believed, that the British Navy was 
standing in the way of German expansion. 

"Now, there is one thing that might have prevented this conflict, 
for the English and German democracy to have got down to a dis- 
cussion in much the same way as great bodies like Republicans and 
Democrats and Suffragettes and Anti-Suffragettes discuss their dif- 
ferences, until they finally reach an adjustment. If the democracies 
of England and Germany could have discussed that, and the English 
people could have said, 'What is it that the Germans are asking that 
we cannot give?' they would have found that the Germans were ask- 
ing nothing that the English democracy could not give without sac- 
rifice. The English democracy would certainly be prepared to say, 
'What you want are opportunities for trade in Egypt, Morocco, and 
these places, but we are quite prepared to give it ; you have it already, 
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but you fear we shall close the door against you ; it is not our policy, 
but if you fear in the future we may do it we are prepared to give 
you a guarantee and embody that in our treaty of peace with you, 
that you shall have equality of treatment in all the territories which 
we govern materially,' — that is to say, they are not self-governed. 
And if there was discussion on that basis between these democracies, 
they woud have found that there was no conflict that they could not 
settle by an arrangement, that there was nothing about which they 
could not have erected a modus viuendi, and that this war could have 
been avoided. But that discussion never took place, and instead of 
centring upon their real conflict of foreign policies, it centred upon 
all sorts of misconception. But the real issue was not discussed, be- 
cause the real discussion of differences between nations does not 
reach the people, because the whole negotiations are carried on in 
secret by the chancellors, and they do not, in fact, allow public 
opinion to take cognizance of these things at all. (Applause.) 

"I fully recognize this, however, that before you can get this 
final adjustment, before you can get this readiness of the British and 
the Germans and the Americans to limit their sovereignty, you have 
got to modify very profoundly your inherited. political convictions. If 
America desires to end these conflicts, she must modify her own 
conception of sovereignty. When this country or when Great 
Britain takes over the government of another people, the govern- 
ment of a people like India, or like Egypt or Morocco, they have 
taken over an international trust, they have not acquired a piece of 
property which is theirs to do with as they like. 

"Now, I admit that it is a very revolutionary thing to propose 
that you haven't a perfect right to do with those people as you like ; 
it is a very revolutionary thing to suggest to the Englishman that he 
has not the right to do with the Indians and Egyptians what he likes. 
Doesn't he own them? He does not own them. And that is one of 
the things that we have to batter out of our heads if our peace pro- 
jects really mean anything. (Applause.) 

"You know the defect at the bottom of all the peace projects is 
that we are all perfectly willing to say that all this trouble comes 
from the misbehavior of the other fellow. Not merely that, but 
while every nation in the world is prepared to pledge its power to 
defend a worthless scrap of territory, while you would fight to the 
last man to defend your ownership of the Philippines, while Eng- 
land or France would fight to the last man to defend Morocco, or 
what you will, when it comes to taking a similar obligation on be- 
half of some great principle of civilization like the maintenance of 
a civilized sea law, then you are met with all sorts of *ifs' and 'ands' 
and hesitancies. These conferences that meet at the Hague do not 
mean business, for just that reason, and that is the test; that while 
England would go to war on behalf of the balance of power, or we 
will say would go to war to defend any tropical colony, or would go 
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to war to compete for territory with German Africa, she would not 
have undertaken the obligation of foreign entanglement for the pur- 
pose of defending an international principle like sea law or the main- 
tenance of peace. 

"Now, there is another matter in which I am preparing a very 
revolutionary doctrine. If you are sincere about vindicating Ameri- 
can rights, the rights brought into question by the sinking of the 
Lusitania — if you are serious about that and really mean business, 
and when you finally go into this peace conference to discuss the 
future law of the sea you must be prepared to defend that principle 
with the same energy that you would be prepared to defend the ter- 
ritory of Massachusetts. (Applause.) 

"Again that is extraordinarily revolutionary. It means throwing 
aside all sorts of means ; it means entangling alliances, but you can- 
not have it both ways. You cannot be a real member of the society 
of nations if you declare that you haven't any obligation whatever 
to that society. No man can be a social man, no man can be a mem- 
ber of a civilized society who says, 'I haven't any obligations to so- 
ciety." He has obligations to society. And if we are to create a 
real society of nations, nations have got to realize that obligation 
just as members within a State recognize it. 

"There is just a little third point. I talked just this minute of the 
action of the United States in deciding that it would not put an 
embargo upon arms because it knew perfectly well that if it did 
so it would be helping the Germans. It is perfectly legal, and no 
one has a just complaint against the Americans. But it is a diplo- 
matic fiction just the same. This country has got to determine its 
issue. We have got to recognize the facts, as it were, and we are 
so interlocked in our interests, our actions so react one upon the 
other, that neutrality is a conception that will have to go with a 
great many other conceptions like those I have mentioned if we are 
to have a real society of nations. You cannot be neutral as a mem- 
ber of society if one of your individuals kills another individual. 
You are paying taxes for having the policeman arrest the aggressor, 
for the purpose of having the judge try him, and for the purpose of 
having the executioner execute him, — you are not neutral the least 
in the world. You have sided with the person suffering the ag- 
gression, and you have got to do exactly the same thing if you are 
to erect a society of nations." 

Following his formal talk Mr. Angell rather courted questions, 
many of which were forthcoming. To one which asked what the 
chances of permanent peace following termination of this war were, 
he said : 

"A question like that ought really only to be answered conditionally, 
because it is quite possible, if the people will. In other words, if 
they will make the definite effort. But it is a big 'if.' Society, its 
niles, its composition, is not composed from above. We here in- 
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dividually make it. Consequently when one asks will there be per- 
manent peace after this war, that is not the point. Shall we be 
sufficiently wise ourselves to create a permanent peace after this 
war? I am afraid I don't know, but my impression is *No.' I may 
be unduly pessimistic, but I believe that we are going through a 
period of great difficulty after the war ; that we are going to find all 
sorts of questions unsolved ; that we are going to find the questions 
out of which the war arose more difficult of solution now than thev 
would have been if the war had never taken place. We shall have 
to go through some of the hatred of war. I am afraid that we have 
a long row to hoe before we shall have a more civilized Europe. But 
we don't know, and because we don't know that is the justification 
for any efforts that we may make. 

"Again to revert to a point to which I referred, don't let us be 
carried away by these false absolutes. Universal peace! perhaps 
there will never be universal peace, but that does not exonorate us 
from the effort to have peace of a right kind. And, by the way, if 
war is inevitable, so is peace, because the most colossal war has got 
to come to an end at some time. So, if we are talking of peace, 
let us give some attention to that particular inevitability, and if we 
have got to prepare for this peace, what kind of a peace is it going 
to be ? And when some gentleman comes up and talks, about chang- 
ing human nature, and so on, I am almost disposed to ask him, 'Do 
you think that Christianity will ever be a success? Do you think 
the Ten Commandments will ever be observed?' They never have 
been. (Laughter). And if he is honest he will say, 'No.* There 
is not a day in the year in any country in the world that some one 
of the Ten Commandments are not violated. Do you then tear them 
up and say because they are not observed, 'Let us tear them up, 
and let us not take any notice of them at all.' If that was the con- 
clusion you know that our society woud be in a condition of degen- 
eration, and that we should be on the high road to something like 
Turkey, or heaven knows what. It is because we do not draw that 
conclusion, but because the relative failure of the Ten Command- 
ments that we realize that it is the only thing we have got of some 
form of civilization that we make this effort, and because they are 
frail we must have more endorsement. We must not have treaties 
endorsed, like Belgium, by four powers, which one day are going to 
fail, but they must be endorsed by forty powers. That is the kind 
of conclusion we must draw, and because the foundations of our civ- 
ilization are frail, that is why we must do everything that we possi- 
bly can do to strengthen them." (Prolonged applause.) 

COL. H. L. HAWTHORNE ON "MODERN ORDNANCE" 
December 23, 1915 

At six o'clock a dinner was tendered him, at which were present 
the following guests : Vice-President George S. Smith, Adjutant-Gen- 
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eral Charles H. Cole, Brigadier-General Philip Reade, Walter Hum- 
phries, Surgeon-General Frank P. Williams, Vice-President W. T. 
A. Fitzgerald, Colonel Frank F. Cutting. 

George B. Glidden, of the Board of Governors and Chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, presided, and introduced Adjutant- 
General Charles H. Cole as toastmaster. 

Mr. Glidden said in part: 

"When I was asked to preside this evening and was told who 
the Toastmaster was to be, I accepted immediately. I was very glad 
to be the one to introduce the Toastmaster of the evening and the 
man who is to preside in the auditorium later. He is a man whom 
I have known some few years, only since my schooldays, to be sure, 
but he is one of the quiet unassuming sort, a man who knows how 
to do things and who does them. He is a member of this Club, 
comes and goes nearly every day, and few members know he has 
been here. 

"He has served with credit to the office and credit to himself as 
one of the Police Commission of the city of Boston. He has also 
served with credit to the office and credit to himself as Fire Com- 
missioner of Boston, and he now holds a very high position in the 
Commonwealth. Up to this morning a good many of us were wonder- 
ing how long he would retain that position, but I am glad to see that 
Governor-Elect McCall had put ability ahead of politics. (Ap- 
plause.) And in so doing has reappointed as Adjutant-General of 
the Commonwealth, Charles H. Cole." (Prolonged applause.) 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL CHARLES H. COLE, Toastmaster 

"Colonel Hawthorne and Members of the City Club. It is a 
great privilege and a great pleasure to act as Toastmaster before such 
a body of gentlemen as this, especially in view of the fact that this 
dinner is in honor of that gallant soldier and splendid gentleman. 
Colonel Hawthorne. (Applause.) 

"Recently the military seems to have come back into its own. 
Never before in the history of our country have our people generally 
been so interested in military affairs and, in my opinion, the year 
1916 will be the most important year in the way of military affairs 
in the history of our country since the Civil War, not even excepting 
the days of the Spanish War, because there never was any doubt as 
to the final outcome of that war. 

"If I were to sum up, in one word, the necessities from a military 
standpoint, of this country, I should say first, 'education.' What 
we all need in this country is education along military lines and 
niilitary history. Practically until within a year and a half, ninety- 
mne per cent, of our people, our citizens, knew nothing about such 
things as military policy or national defense, but to-day they are giv- 
ing it a g^eat deal of thought, and, as a good American, I have 
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faith that when the American people have discussed this sub- 
ject thoroughly and have been thoroughly educated as to the necessi- 
ties, that their intelligence will decide upon a proper plan of national 
defense and a proper military policy. 

"It is not, however, my part of the program to make extended 
remarks at this dinner. As Toastmaster I shall try and avoid the 
pitfalls of some toastmasters whom I have heard, and try and not 
steal all the thunder away from the speakers in introducing them. 
I want to serve notice upon all the speakers to-night that their time 
will be limited to seven minutes apiece, and at the end of seven 
minutes, military discipline will prevail, and they will be requested 
to sit down. In order to set an example of brevity I will try and fol- 
low the same thing myself. 

"A President of that great Board of Trade, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a public-spirited citizen, always ready to answer the call of 
public duty, a man with broad, progressive, liberal ideas, the Vice- 
President of this public-spirited organization, Mr. George S. Smith." 
(Prolonged applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT GEORGE S. SMITH 

''Mr. Toastmaster, Guests, and Gentlemen. It always makes a 
deep impression on me as I come to these weekly functions, and I 
always ask myself if the rest of us realize the spirit of friendliness, 
good will, content, and hospitality, that obtains always at these de- 
lightfully intimate gatherings. I am sure from having had the recur- 
ring impression to-night and watching you all, that in that degree 
of happiness and recognition of these virtues, this particular func- 
tion will not yield an iota to its predecessors. 

"And now, I know that in the spirit of hospitality that you em- 
power me, on behalf of the Club, to pay just a word of tribute to 
Colonel Hawthorne and to General Cole. 

"He does not look it, but Colonel Hawthorne has been in the mili- 
tary service thirty-five years, and, if his modesty permitted, or the 
powers that be at Washington permitted, he undoubtedly could un- 
fold and reveal to us most interesting chapters in the history of our 
country during those thirty-five years. If the powers that be at 
Washington justified it, he could reveal to us very much more of 
the intricacies and secrets of armaments than he is able or will be 
able to tell us to-night. 

"I wonder, also, if you appreciate the fact that he is a member 
of this Club and serves on the Art and Library Committee, and has 
in process one of the most constructive bits of individual work that 
will be performed in this Club, namely, the classification of our en- 
tire library. (Applause.) Therefore, isn't it more happy to simply 
turn to Colonel Hawthorne with the mental reservation that he is 
simply a working member of the City Club, and what he is about 
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to tender us to-night exemplifies the broad and potent resources that 
are numbered in this membership. 

"Now, just a word to General Cole. Mr. Glidden has referred 
to the fact that Governor-Elect McCall is big enough to transcend the 
limitations of partisan politics and appoint a servant of the State 
who has proved his capacity. It was my privilege, perhaps, to be in 
the immediate atmosphere of the arrangements for the entertainment 
of the Governors of the States, here in September, and I know that it 
was very short notice that called for the mobilization of the State 
militia. As I stood on the reviewing stand with the rest of the Gov- 
ernors, I can say without exaggeration, that they were filled with 
wonderment and admiration for the efficiency of the seven thousand 
members of the State Militia that passed by the reviewing stand, 
every one of whom would have pledged in open speech his personal 
loyalty to General Cole (applause), and, while none of us know what 
the future may bring in the evolution of plans in the matter of pre- 
paredness, and some of us docile chaps would go a great deal further 
than some others, I simply vouchsafe that whether the Militia be 
very materially increased or other arms of the service be materially 
increased, and such that come under the discipline, the training, the 
personality, the character touch, of General Cole will stand — those 
men of Massachusetts — as equal, if not superior, to the men of any 
other State in this beloved nation of ours." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastnuuter, "A great student of military affairs and military 
history, a high authority on colonial and revolutionary wars, a writer 
of note, an Indian fighter, and a fighter of three wars, a scholar and a 
cultured gentleman, Brigadier^General Philip Reade, U. S. A., Retired." 
(Prolonged applause.) 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL PHILIP READE, U. S. A., Retired 

"This, gentlemen, is only the second time that I have ever at- 
tended a dinner of the City Club, the first being the time that General 
Baden-Powell spoke. 

"Out of the mouth of a gun, Christopher Columbus, with the 
Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa Maria, announced his discovery of 
America. Out of the mouth of a gun, at Lexington, on the 19th of 
April, 1775, the shot was fired that was heard around the world. 

"A year ago last August a proposition was made to an army 
officer in this city to write for a syndicate of papers something about 
the possible issue of the conflict in central Europe. The orders of 
the Commander-in-Chief regarding neutrality prevented acceptance. 
The proposition was made to this officer that he write anonymously. 
The tenets of his duty prompted him to say that what he had to say 
he would say over his own signature or under his own name or 
not at all. 

"Arms and the man! Arms from the time of Delilah and Sam- 
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son; arms from the time of Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson; arms 
and the man from the time of Judith and Holofemes; arms and the 
man have decided, will decide, and always will decide the issue. 
Arms and the man behind the gun; arms and the men who are be- 
hind the man who is behind the gun, which means resources, will 
decide all important wars. I do not say campaigns, but I say wars. 

"Arms and the man is to be the topic, I judge, to-night. Colonel 
Harry LeRoy Hawthorne, born in Minnesota, appointed to the 
United States Naval Academy, graduated a cadet engineer in the 
United States Navy, ceased to be a web-foot and went into an ar- 
tillery regiment. Without missing a single round of the ladder, he 
has filled every position from that of second lieutenant to that of 
colonel in the Artillery Corps. A student of his profession, he is dis- 
tinctively the one man who, as has been stated, received permission 
to talk about modem armament 

"That will mean, I surmise, that he will tell you something about 
what Russia has, and what Russia makes; what Germany has, and 
makes at Essen; what Austria has, and what Austria makes; what 
France has, and what France makes at the Cannes establishment; 
what England has, and makes at the Woolwich establishment; what 
Japan has, and what Japan makes, and so on. 

"You ought to be congratulated and he is to be congratulated 
that he has been given permission to take the seal from off his lips, 
and there is no man better qualified than Harry LeRoy Hawthorne 
to talk on this subject. A graduate of the United States Artillery 
School and the War College, having the humor of Mark Twain, and 
the ability to drive the nail home, he will speak for himself. Modem 
armament is a topic that will be told of later. 

"Irrespective of what the ladies have done, irrespective of what 
Catherine of Russia was, irrespective of what the Pompadour of 
France was, irrespective of what the other ladies have done, mem- 
bers of the Red Cross Society, and those God-blessed ladies, the nurses 
of the battlefield, it is a matter of congratulation that he is here, and 
that I am here to listen to him and the other speakers to-night, 
than to occupy your attention further." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "An educator of distinction, the Registrar of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, depended upon alike by 
his alumni and by his college, the only man in this room who has the 
unique distinction of having served under Colonel Hawthorne. Mr. 
Walter Humphreys." 

WALTER HUMPHREYS, Esq. 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Colonel Hawthorne, and Gentlemen. I had 
the honor of meeting Colonel Hawthorne at Technology, where he 
was commandant. We learned with a great deal of interest that 
Colonel Hawthorne had not graduated from West Point but from 
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Annapolis. We had learned that he had served against the Sioux 
Indians, and I presume that when he was a small boy he had been 
taught to pray upon his knees, and, as Dr. Holmes said, 'Prey upon 
the Aborigines.' 

"At Technology in the early '90s, you would not have been sur- 
prised that an Indian fighter had been called to deal with those young 
men« Colonel Hawthorne came to Technology after long service had 
been performed by a previous instructor. The drilling was carried 
on as in a high school. Colonel Hawthorne changed things. He 
g^ve us scientific lectures, and those lectures were most interesting. 
Just as he changed the form of teaching military science, he 
changed the uniform, and you can imagine the disappointment of 
the sophomores when they learned of the change of uniform,, be- 
cause may of those sophomores had bought uniforms that were many- 
handed, and they wanted to sell them to us when they were through 
with them. That blue uniform had a pill-box for a cap, a little dinky 
jacket, and trousers that met the waist. But that was not an unusual 
occurrence, for manv of our cadets had to pay their way through 
school, and they haa difficulty may times in making both ends meet. 
Our uniforms w^re gray, faced with black, and the coat had long 
tails to it with forty-four brass buttons. The other uniform had 
but two buttons in the back, probably put on the coat so that the 
belts and scabbards would not slip down from those small thin 
students. 

"As I said, our uniform had forty-four brass buttons. As a student 
I remember that there were forty-four States admitted to the 
Union up to that time, and of course, I assumed that each button rep- 
resented a State. Since then I have wondered, because our uniform 
was copied from the West Point uniform, where the West Point 
cadets can put the four latest States. 

"It is a pleasure to admit to Colonel Hawthorne the great, good 
effect that his strict discipline gave to us, and sometimes, when 
administering discipline I am a bit firm to the freshmen, if they 
feel that my firmness does not hurt them but helps them, I shall 
feel that the firmness of Colonel Hawthorne has not ended with me." 

The Toastffuister. "Although in charge of the statistics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, I do not believe that Mr. 
Humphreys has heard some statistics which I know will be very in- 
teresting to you gentlemen, and which has a very decided bearing 
on this great subject of preparedness. 

"At the time of the Revolution, as you all know, nearly every 
man in this country knew how to handle a rifle. To-day, things 
have changed, and the figures taken of this year's entering class at 
Technology show that out of a class of 314 men, 46 per cent, had 
never in their lives used a rifle, a shot-gun, or a pistol, and less than 
5 per cent, were what might be termed experts in the use of a rifle. 
There is an example of lack of preparedness. 
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"A leader in one of the great professions of the world, a man 
who sacrifices his private practice in order to serve his nation and 
State, at the head of the medical department of this State, where 
he has wrought many reforms and splendid efficiency, chief of a body 
of officers who are doctors, who are not only of great service to the 
military department, but of tremendous benefit to the civic community, 
Colonel Frank P. Williams, the Surgeon-General of Massachusetts." 
(Applause.) 

COLONEL PRANK P. WILLIAMS, Surgeon-General, M. V. M. 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Members of the City Club, and Guests. Gen- 
eral Reade has mentioned the term, arms and the man, several times. 
I know Colonel Hawthorne will tell us about modern ordnance and 
may tell us of the crying need of this country for all sorts of muni- 
tions. I would like to tell you something about the men. It is in 
the physical specimens that I am especially interested. 

"Without vast numbers of men, no amount of ordnance, no 
amount of ammunition, would be of any avail. We must have not 
weak men but strong men, men who are able to march twenty or 
thirty miles, possibly, in a day, who must be able to carry a pack up 
to forty or fifty pounds, and at the end of the march must be able 
to fight effectively. Therefore, no weak man will do. 

"Perhaps, you do not know that at the recruiting stations in this 
country, recruiting for the army, out of every one hundred appli- 
cants, only twenty-three men are accepted, and the seventy-seven 
who are rejected are rejected because they are worn by disease or 
dissipation, because they are defective mentally or morally. There 
are a great many reasons, but a great majority of them have not the 
least conception of what cleanliness means. Now, the twenty-three 
men who are accepted are taught many things of great importance 
to them individually and to them collectively. Among these things 
are personal hygiene and camp and post sanitation. 

"This may seem of no specific military importance, and yet it 
is. The war now being waged in Europe shows that, unlike any 
previous war, the deaths from wounds exceed in proportion the deaths 
from disease. In no other war has this ever happened. This is be- 
cause of two reasons: More perfect sanitary measures, more rigidly 
enforced, and of course, because of the greater killing power of 
modern ordnance. 

"Here is a concrete example of what difference has taken place 
in sanitation : In 1898, in Florida was encamped a division of about 
12,000 men, the concentration camp of our troops before the Span- 
ish War. Some of these were regular army troops and others were 
militia troops. At any rate, they were under military control and 
had the benefit of what sanitation was then being practiced. The 
water they received was artesian well water, piped through the camp, 
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and at the start they were all in good physical condition. In four 
months, I think, June, July, August, and September, there were over 
2,000 cases of typhoid fever and almost 200 deaths. In 191 1, in San 
Antonio, was encamped another division of from 18,000 down to 
12,000, in the four months, April, May, June, and July. These men 
had the benefit of sanitation as then known, which had benefited by 
the experience of the Spanish War and the time intervening. They 
had a poor camp site on adobe mud, soft and sticky, and had the 
discomfort of heavy rain as well. Their drinking water was piped 
through the camp from artesian wells, and each soldier had been 
inoculated against typhoid fever, which was made compulsory for 
every human being in the army. During those four months there were 
two cases of typhoid fever, one in an uninoculated civilian teamster 
and another in a soldier whose inoculations had not been completed, 
and neither of these men died. Neither was very ill. 

"During the same four months, in the city of San Antonio, 
which is a modern city with paved streets, sewers, water, and so 
forth, in fact just as modern as any city in this State, there were 
over 100 cases of typhoid fever and 18 deaths during the same four 
months, under much better, as we would naturally think, conditions. 

"That shows some betterment in sanitary conditions and prophy- 
laxis, which means guarding against disease. 

"The point I want to get at is that because of education, dis- 
cipline has compelled the army to act under orders laid down by 
competent authority. We, as civilians, are living under laws and un- 
der regulations of boards of health, these being almost as good and 
similar to sanitary authorities in the army. If we can bring our- 
selves to believe that it is competent authority and that we should 
consider ourselves in duty bound to obey those requirements and 
laws, there is no reason why every municipality should not have as 
low, or practically as low, a death rate from communicable dis- 
eases as an organized army. 

"If we consider that every municipality should be a team, that 
every member of it should be doing team work, working together, 
those of us who know that spitting in the streets and public places 
is not only filthy, but is disregarding the rights and esthetic sense of 
others, and is also a distinct absolute menace, we would not do 
that. We would also use our efforts to get others to our way of 
thinking. If we knew of a reportable, communicable disease, 
whether or not in our own household, we do a duty to our munici- 
pality, and should take a civic pride in it, and should not be con- 
sidered tattlers, or butters-in, if we do our duty and report it. 

"Team work is what counts, and education in these things be- 
ginning with children, showing them the reasons for laws and regula- 
tions, showing them that the reasons are good, and that they should 
observe them. 

"We can get the training, we men, if we are under twenty-five 
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years of age» by enlisting in some national guard organization, 
which is the only way we can learn military discipline and get a taste 
of military training, and at the same time continue our occupations. 
If we are over twenty-five or thirty, we can enlist in some one of the 
training schools and learn almost the same thing. But whoever is 
public-spirited enough and who considers his own interests enough, 
to learn those things, and who will act as a missionary, will do him- 
self a lot of good and will do the municipality a lot of good, in get- 
ting under the same sort of control that makes the army such a 
thoroughly organized machine. 

"I want to thank you, gentlemen, and I want to congratulate Gen- 
eral Cole and congratulate the Commonwealth upon his reappoint- 
ment." 

The Toastmasier. "Just two examples to illustrate Colonel Wil- 
liams's point. 

"When I was Fire Commissioner, I remember visiting a kitchen 
in one section of this city, and in that kitchen a man and his wife 
lived. There was a pile of wood in the corner and a chicken-coop 
and roosters and hens living in the kitchen with the man and the 
woman. 

"During the Spanish War, another example of unpreparedness, 
there were 208 deaths from bullets, and 4,000 deaths from disease. 

"Though not old in years, his service to city and State has been 
long and faithful, a self-sacrificing, unselfish public servant, who 
has put duty before his personal fortune, popular and magnetic, a 
most welcome guest at every gathering, the Vice-President of your 
Club, the Honorable William T. A. Fitzgerald." 

HON. WILLIAM T. A. FITZGERALD 

"Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen. All of us who know Charles 
H. Cole believe that the step which the Governor has taken was an 
excellent one, and we are glad that he is to continue as Adjutant- 
General. 

"I have had service with both of the special guests of the evening, 
with Colonel Harry Hawthorne and with General Cole. I served 
on the mounted staff of Colonel Hawthorne a year ago, on the twelfth 
day of October, and I remember what great applause we received as 
we galloped valiantly by the old City Club building. I served with 
General Cole thirty years ago in the English High School Regiment, 
and I was senior by one year in point of service, but I do not think 
either of us looks it. I hope we do not. 

"I remember, when Colonel Hawthorne was still in the harness 
and had charge of the fortifications in Boston Harbor, as a summer 
resident of the Town of Hull, I objected against the heavy fire of 
guns when they desired target practice, and the Colonel said, 'Well, 
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if you are going to shoot the guns, you have got to have practice/ I 
said, 'Why don't you shoot them off in the winter time, when we 
are not down there?' He said, 'The trouble is, you cannot pick out 
the time you are going to war.' He said they had to have this at- 
mospheric pressure business, that they had to have the experience. 
That showed that Colonel Hawthorne was a scientific man. 

"Every man in this country, it seems to me, ought to know how to 
shoot. He ought to be prepared, and the old men have an important 
mission to perform. You will not be taken, so you say. You cannot 
enlist, but you can go up and be able to aid the job of the recruiting of- 
ficer in case war comes. You do not want your son to go to war, but 
if war comes it is not voluntary. He has to serve. Between eighteen 
and thirty-five he ought to serve. As the Surgeon-General said, when 
he goes he ought to get a chance. Show him how to take care 
of his body, and when the end of the war comes he will probably 
come back, because he probably will not be shot, and his body ought 
to be in good shape to stand the rigors of disease. 

"I hope this preparedness will bring about a great patriotic wave. 
I hope it will bring about a more general respect for the flag, and 
that the flag will be more often honored by being presented on pub- 
lic occasions. On great public holidays I have been disgusted to see 
how few flags have been displayed from the windows. You have to 
have respect for the flag, and have to have patriotism, and have to 
forget the pursuit of the almighty dollar at some time, because the 
dollar is no good. If war comes, the dollars will be taken away 
from you. 

"The Club is very fortunate in having a man like Colonel Haw- 
thorne in its membership. He is a splendid example of what the mili- 
tary service will do. General Cole is another fine man who has given 
his time to the State for many years before he became Adjutant- 
General. Let us follow their example and go out ourselves and tell 
the young men to join the militia or to go to the instruction camps 
to be prepared when the great day comes." (Applause.) 

The Toasttnaster, "The head of the old historic Fifth Regiment, 
a soldier and a disciplinarian, short and blunt in his speech, but kind 
and generous in his heart, a leader whom his men gladly follow, 
Colonel Frank F. Cutting, commanding the Fifth Regiment." 

COLONEL FRANK F. CUTTING, M. V. M. 

"Mr, Toastmaster, Guests of the Evening, and Fellow Members 
of the City Club. Some twenty years ago, it was my very great 
pleasure to listen to an address by the speaker of the evening, then 
Lieutenant Hawthorne, and I enjoyed that address very much, and 
I realize what is in store, not only for me this evening, but for the 
members of the City Club, and I esteem it a very great privilege 
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and pleasure to be here on this occasion, as I know that we will all 
be interested in his talk. 

"Like my colleague in the service, Colonel Williams, I also wish 
to congratulate the Commonwealth on retaining General Cole in of- 
fice as the Adjutant-General for the incoming administration. I 
thank you." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "Gentlemen, the exercises after dinner are 
now over, and we will adjourn downstairs." 

IN THE AUDITORIUM 
December 23, 1915 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES H. COLE, M. V. M^ 

Presiding 

"Gentlemen of the City Club. The year 1916 is likely to prove 
the most important year, in a military way, that this country has 
ever seen since the Civil War. It has been amply demonstrated to 
us during the last eighteen months, although it was known to a few 
military students for many years before that, that this country had 
no military policy worthy of the name, that this country is unprepared, 
and that this country has always been unprepared for a war at the 
outbreak of the war, and has made its preparation after the war 
commenced. 

"Military policy is more than the name would seem to imply. 
It includes the political or governmental policy of the nation. 
National defense is more than mere armament and soldiers. It is 
the national organization and mobilization of all the resources of the 
Government, including industries, transportation, supplies, and 
government. 

"There are but two sides to this great question of preparedness. 
On the one hand is the pacificist, who believes that there should be 
no soldiers, no sailors, no ships, and no armament. He would dis- 
band the army and the navy, and destroy the ships or put them to 
other uses. We can at least say that that position is consistent. 

"On the other hand are the advocates of adequate preparedness 
for defense, which means just what it says, — adequate preparedness 
for defense in this country against one nation or against a combina- 
tion of nations. 

"But there is no tenable position in between those two ex- 
tremes. Either we should have adequate preparedness or we should 
have no preparedness at all. 

"The pacificist believes that with no preparedness this country 
should offer itself as a martyr in case of an attack, for the benefit of 
humanity for the years to come. Most of us cannot believe that we 
should make that sacrifice. We prefer to let some other nation 
do it. 

"This war has demonstrated that treaties do not protect a nation 
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and so long as race and religious hatred, greed, envy, jealousy, and 
revenge exist in the human race, so long will one nation use force 
against another. This Nation was born through force. The Union 
was preserved through force at the time of the Civil War. And the 
Nation was reunited by force at the time of the Spanish War, when 
the blue of the North and the gray of the South melted into the khaki 
in 1898. 

"The man who says that at the end of this war the nations will 
be exhausted, has a wrong premise, because the victor will be the 
strongest military combination the world has ever known. We, our- 
selves, at the end of the Civil War were the strongest military power 
in the world, with a million soldiers at our command, and it didn't 
take long for France to know that. After this European War we 
shall have two combinations of military organizations. 

"The greatest weakness we have in this country, in a technical 
or military sense, is in ordnance, and we have to-night to talk to 
us upon that subject an officer of the regular army. To those of you 
who were not at the dinner, I will say that he was graduated originally 
from the Naval Academy, and served as an officer in the Navy, and 
then transferred to the Field Artillery, and later to the Coast Artil- 
lery, and has served in every rank from Second Lieutenant to 
Colonel in the Field Artillery. 

"More than that, he has a reputation known all over the country, 
and he is entitled to that rare medal, the medal of honor for valor, 
which he received while serving his guns in the Sioux Campaign. 
(Applause.) And it gives me the greatest pleasure to introduce to 
you to-night Colonel Harry L. Hawthorne, United States Army, 
Retired." 

COLONEL H. L. HAWTHORNE, U. S. A., Retired 

"Fellow Members of the Boston City Club. Your very kind re- 
ception makes me feel like one of our twelve-inch shells, in that I 
am bursting with pride. (Laughter.) 

"This will not be a lecture in the sense of a carefully prepared 
and erudite essay on arms, but a series of pictures, and not moving 
pictures either, with just enough explanation to link them with defi- 
nite meaning. In my talk I will not touch upon preparedness, for 
that must be left to the politicians now in Congress assembled. 
(Laughter.) I will not include, either, the organization of armies for 
national defense, for that is in the hands of the lawyers and the pro- 
fessors and other classes of citizens equally trained in military mat- 
ters. (Laughter.) On this subject, officers of the army, like naughty 
children, may be seen but not heard. 

"If, after this explanation, any gentleman here believes that he 
has been enticed here under false pretenses, he is at perfect liberty 
to withdraw. The Treasurer of the Club has assured me that in such 
a case the price of admission will be refunded (laughter), but he 
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further states that this privilege does not extend to the gentlemen 
in the front rows, who are now digesting a square meal at $i per. 
(Laughter.) 

"Some of these pictures will be familiar to you, due to the ac- 
tivities of the ubiquitous and iniquitous newspaper photographer. 
Others, I have reason to believe, have never been shown in public, 
and these may prove of interest to you from that fact. 

"Time will not permit me to enter very deeply into the technicali- 
ties of modem military weapons, even if it were worth while or de- 
sirable, and I shall leave a vast deal of that matter unsaid, very much 
to the disappointment, I have no doubt, of the military men in this 
audience. My purpose is to handle my subject in essentials only." 

Colonel Hawthorne then delivered his lecture on modern arma- 
ment. He stated that, "When this country has reached the period 
in which it will have a large enough army to fight with, the personal 
loss in battle will be so small that almost anybody could volunteer 
with as good a prospect of coming out whole as the pedestrian who 
crosses at the corner of Boylston and Tremont streets." 

In proof of this assertion the speaker cited the gradual diminu- 
tion which has taken place in the percentage of losses in battle from 
early times. 

"From 163 1 to 1674," he said, "covering the period of the intro- 
duction of firearms and the bayonet, the average personal loss in 
seven great battles was 25.5. From 1745 to 1813, covering the in- 
troduction of 'Brown Bess,' it was 20.7 in 22 battles; from 1854 to 
1863, covering the introduction of rifles and percussion caps, it was 
15.5 per cent, in 11 battles ; from 1866 to 1870, covering the use of the 
breech-loader, it was about 1 1 per cent, for six great battles ; and 
from 1898 to iSI05> with the magazine breech-loader in use, the aver- 
age personal loss in seven important battles was about 10 per cent. 

With the aid of stereopticon pictures, he described rifles, ma- 
chine guns, cannon, howitzers, and mortars in their historical de- 
velopment. He claimed that there is not a single novelty in the en- 
tire list of the implements now being used in the war, saying that 
they are little more than improved types of implements used earlier. 



BOWLING 



The bowling alleys have become a popular rendezvous for a large 
number of the members of the Club. The Bowling Committee is greatly 
gratified at the patronage this department of the Club is receiving. They 
have been fortunate in having had constructed bowling alleys which 
are among the best in the city. In fact, some of the most expert bowlers 
who have bowled on the alleys have been enthusiastic in their praise of 
their fitness in every respect. 

The Bowling Tournament inaugurated by the Committee is in full 
swing, and has thus far been very successful in point of attendance and 
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enthusiasm of those participating. On many evenings large galleries 
have derived a great deal of amusement and pleasure from the contests. 
Matches between the Club team and other teams of the Amateur Boston 
Pin League have also aroused a great deal of interest. 

The Committee has arranged to procure the services of an expert 
bowler of long experience as attendant. This attendant will see that the 
equipment is kept up to date, and that every convenience possible is 
afforded bowlers. He will also be available to those who desire some 
coaching for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of the game or improve- 
ment in form and skill. 

Lockers have been installed for the use of bowlers, which are rented 
for the cost of $1.50 for the season. A large number have been pur- 
chased, and will soon be placed in the alleys. A number of small lockers, 
which may be used without charge for convenience of bowlers, will soon 
be placed in the alleys. 

In order that the greatest number possible may have the pleasure of 
using the alleys, it is requested that on busy afternoons and evenings, 
when there are numbers waiting to bowl, parties shall not use any alley 
for more than three strings at one time. 

Novices as well as experts are urged to take up the game on our 
alleys in preparation for future tournaments, and in order that the Club 
team may have well-practiced recruits. 

Results of the tournament to date are as follows: 

Leading team, end of first week: Team 4 — points won 4, points 
lost o. End of second week : Team 4 and Team 9 tied — points won 7, 
points lost I. End of third week: Team 9 and Team 4 tied — points 
won II, points lost i. Records at end of third week: 

RECORDS 

Team three string 
Team 4 — 1356 — 12 — 6 — 15 

Team single string 

Team 4 — 460 — 12 — 6 — 15 
Team 8 — 460 — 12 — 13 — 15 — tic 

Individual three string 

A. C. C. Hill, Team 2 
319— 12 — 23 — 15 

Individual single string 

E. W. Dadmun, Team 3 
120 — 12 — 20 — 15 

Respectfully, 

Walter H. Coluns, Official Scorer 
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- 264 Parkway, Chelsea, Mass. 

December 3, 1915. 

Mr. C. J. Mart ell, Chairman Bowling Committee, 
Boston City Club, 

Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir; 

After rolling on your alleys on November 19, 1915, I wish to 
say that your alleys are as fast and as up to date as any I have 
ever bowled upon. With best wishes to you and the Club, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

PAUL F. POEHLER, 
Champion Candle Pin Bowler of the World. 

BILLIARD ROOM 
NEW EQUIPIIBNT 

The billiard-room, out of commission for a monlli, is now ready for 
use. New equipment of twelve tables is installed, and ts pronounced 
by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company to be the best tn Boston or 
New England. 

The walls of the room have been decorated by a waiitsooting for 
about seven feet, surmounted by plate-shelf, and above that a rich gold 
effect, making this room, with its improved ventilation one of the most 
attractive in the house. 

BILLIARD AND COWBOY POOL TOURNAMENTS 

The Club has just opened the finest Billiard and Pool Room in 
Massachusetts, offering to members the pleasure of using the best 
tables, cues, and balls that can be had. 

The Billiard Committee hopes that members will show their ap- 
preciation of the generosity of the Club in supplying this fine room, 
by a record-breaking list of entries in the Tournaments. 

Entries will be accepted up to January 15 at desk in Billiard 
Room. 

Entry fee is 50 cents for each tournament. 

First and second prizes for each tournament. 

Play will begin as soon as all arrangements can be completed. 

Special Request. — ^The main object of these tournaments is the 
enjoyment of members. Therefore, you are invited to write AT 
ONCE any suggestions you desire to make as to the policy or conduct 
of the Tournaments to the 

BILLIARD COMMITTEE. 
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GRILL ROOM 

Members will find added to the menu in the grill-room a small, 
special card, announcing "Italian special dishes prepared under the direc- 
tion of the new Italian chef." 

Qose attention is being given to service, and appreciation of improve- 
ments is shown by the increased attendance of members. 

HOUSE NOTES 

The Manager has a supply of pajamas for the use of members 
who may occupy sleeping-rooms for transient use, and also um- 
brellas for emergency use by members. Both these articles may be 
obtained at the office on the street floor at a nominal rental. 

THURSDAY NIGHT DINNERS 

The Entertainment Committee wishes to again bring to the atten- 
tion of the members the matter of the Thursday night dinners, which 
precede the entertainments on those evenings. Men who are known 
to be particularly interested in the subject under discussion are invited, 
but any member of the Club, who wishes, may secure tickets at the 
office of the Civic Secretary, to the capacity of the banquet room. 

Because invitations are sent on one occasion to one group of 
members, and on another occasion to another group, does not signify 
that all members are not welcome. 

All entertainment functions are always open to all members, in 
order of application. 

The dinners are held at six o'clock, and the price is one dollar, 
to be charged to the accounts of the members attending, it being quite 
evident that no one member should be the guest of the other members 
of the Club, on general principles. 

The after-dinner speeches are most interesting and educational 
features of the Club life, which is evidenced by the eagerness to attend 
on the part of a large number of the Club members. 

Hereafter all tickets issued for tliese dinners will be charged to the 
accounts of members receiving them, unless returned to the office of the 
Gvic Secretary by lo a. m. on the day to be used. 



ART AND LIBRARY 

NEW BOOKS 

HISTORY 

The New England Conscience, James Phinney Munroe. 
Old Boston Museum Days, Kate Ryan. 

History of the Town of Princeton (2 vol.), Francis Everett 
Blake. 
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Dr. Holmes' Boston, Caroline Ticknor. 
Gridiron Nights, Arthur W. Dunn. 
Old Newburyport Houses, Albert Hale. 
The Future of South America, Roger W. Babson. 
The Land of the Latins, Ashton R. Willard. 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, S. H. Butcher. 
Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects, S. H. Butcher. 
The Lusitania's Last Voyage, C. E. Lauriat, Jr. 
The Cambridge of 1896, Arthur Gilman. 

FICTION 

Reflections of a Married Man, Robert Grant. 
A Bachelor's Comedy, J. E. Buckrose. 
A Lady of Quality, Frances H. Burnett 
The Death of the Gods, Dmitri Merejkowski. 
The Valley of Fear, A. Conan Doyle. 
The Dangerous Age, Karin Michaelis. 
The World Set Free, H. G. Wells. 

DRAMA AND ART 

Papa, Zoe Akins. 

Mary Magdalene^ Maurice Maeterlinck. 
The Ancient Classic Drama, R. G. Moulton. 
The Necessary Evil, Charles Rann Kennedy. 
Heroines of the Bible in Art, Clara E. Clenient. 

LITERATURS 

The Drift of Romanticism, Paul E. More. 
Shelburne Essays, Paul E. Mor«. 
Among Friends, Rey. S. M. Crothers. 

POETRY 
Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

Birds' Nests, Charles Dixon. 

According to Season, Frances T. Parsons. 

RELIGION 

Orthodoxy, G. K. Chesterton. 

The Dawn of Christianity, Alfred W. Martin. 

Christianity and Agnosticism, Alfred W. Martin. 
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Religion and Immortality, G. Lowes Dickinson. 

The Life of Jesus, Alfred W. Martin. 

Four Stages of Greek Religion, Gilbert Murray. 

Orpheus, Saloman Reinach. 

The Truth of Religion, Rudolf Eucken. 

TRAVEL 

The Spell of Belgium, Isabel Anderson. 
London to the Nore, W. L. and M. A. Wyllie. 

ECONOMICS 

The Worid's Highway, Norman Angell. 

Creative Evolution, Henri Bergson. 

The Meaning of Truth, William James. 

The Problem of Human Life, Rudolf Eucken. 

Heretics, G. K. Chesterton. 

Economic Aspects of the War, Edwin J. Clapp. 

The Promised Land, Mary Antin. 

BIOORAPRT 

Nietzsche, Paul Elmer More. 

Forty Years of "Spy," Leslie Ward 

Harriet Hosmer, Cornelia Carr. 

Rachel Vamhagen, Ellen Key. 

Egoists, James Huneker. 

In the Footsteps of Napoleon, James Morgan. 

Henry Codman Potter, Geoi^ Hodges. 

Life and Letters of John Hay, William Roscoe TfiRsgrer. 

An Irishman's Story, Justin McCarthy. 

Donations of books have been made by the following : Lucien D. 
Cole, Francis E. Blake, William S. Young, James P. Munroe, March 
G. Bennett. 

PAINTINGS BY WALLACE P. BRYANT 

Paintings by Mr. Bryant are hung in the lounge-rooms on the 
Ashburton Place side and the Art Gallery on the third floor, portraits 
in the lounge and landscapes in the Art Gallery. It is a fine collection 
and worthy of inspection by the members. 

Solomon Lewenberg has presented the Club with a bas-relief of 
President Wilson, which is hanging in the Library. 

* 

The Committee acknowledges donation from George H. Nut- 
ting of a photograph made from the top of the Club House, and from 
Frank Cousins a collection of twenty-five photographs of old colonial 
doorways. 
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A collection of thirty-three old Engish prints has been hung 
in one of the small lounges on the second floor. They are loaned by 
George B. Dexter. 

NEW CLOCK IN MAIN DINING-ROOM 

The large Regulator clock, presented to the Qub by Dr. Gustave P. 
Wiksell, has been hung in the main dining-ro(xn, eleventh floor. 

RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Club has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of their membership 
cards in the Boston City Club, such privileges being extended on a 
cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Club, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Club, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

City Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

ElHcott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters' Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 

NECROLOGY 

William E. Muir Frank H. Hillman 

Edward H. Carpenter Thomas F. Boyle 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEBS 
For 19x5-1916 

James J. Stquow, President 

QcQSGi S. Smith, First Vice-President 

W. T. A. Fitzgerald, Second Vice-President 

Stephen W. Reynolds, Treasurer 

James E. Downey, Secretary 

Addison L. Winship, Civic Secretary 



Board of Governors 

Robert Amory 
Horace Bacon 
Wilfred Bolster 
Georee £. Brock 
Mattnew C. Brush 
Charles L. Burrill 
Louis £. Cadieux 
George W. Coleman 
Henry S. Deimison 
James E. Downey 
Carl Dreyfus 
James £. Fee 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald 
R. H. Gardiner, Jr. 
George B. Glidden 
E. K. Hall 
Robert O. Harris 
Louis E. Kirstein 
James P. Munroe 
Hugh W. Ogdcn 
Elwyn G. Preston 
Stephen W. Rejmolds 
Charles M. Rogers 
Bernard J. Rothwell 
George S. Smith 
James J, Storrow 
Alonzo R. Weed 
John White, Jr. 

Executive Committee 

♦George E. Brock 
Carl Dreyfus 
W. T. A, Fitzgerald 
Elwyn G. Preston 
Bernard J. Rothwell 

House Committee 

♦Louis E. Kirstein 
Louis E. Cadieux 



William Craig 
Frederick Homer 
Clarence W. McGuire 

Entertainment Committee 

♦George B. Glidden 
March G. Bennett 
John B. Dore 
Carroll W. Doten 
Charles J. Martell 
H. Staples Potter 
George S. Smith 
George L. Walker 
Harry R. Wellman 
Max £. Wyzanski 



Robert O. Harris 
Frank L. Locke 
Charles Logue 
William H. Pear 
Edward C Wade 
Ralph G. Wells 
Abraham C. Webber 

Bulletin Committee 

♦George W. Coleman 
John Cutler 
George P. Morris 



Building Committee 

♦James W. Rollins 
Clarence H. Blackall 
Art and Library Committee Carl Dreyfus 



♦Hugh W. Ogden 
Jacob J. Arakelyan 
Frank W. Bayley 
Charles K. Bolton 
Charles S. Cook 
John W. Davies 
H. L. Hawthorne 
R. O. Holden 
Qarence C. Minard 
Augustine L. Rafter 
Herbert B. Turner 
Herbert S. Weaver 

Auditing Committee 

♦Horace Bacon 
George von L. Meyer 
Alonzo R. Weed 

Membership Committee 

♦John White, Jr. 
Charles B. Breed 
James A. Dorsey 



David A. Ellis 
James M. Head 
John S. Lawrence 
James P. Munroe 
Bernard J. Rothwell 
John R. Simpson 

Finance Committee 

♦Robert H. Gardiner, Jr. 
Edward A. Filene 
E. Elmer Foye 
Laurence Minot 
James J. Phelan 

Nominating Committee 

♦March G. Bennett 
Robert J. Bottomly 
Carroll W. Doten 
James A. McKibben 

{ohn R. Simpson 
Yederick Homer 
Max £. Wyzanski 



♦Chairman 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR FEBRUARY 
Thursday Evening, February 3 

HON. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE 
Collector, Port of New York 

"THE PERMANENT PROSPERITY OF AMERICA" 

Hon. Edmund Billings^ Collector of the Port of Boston, will preside. 
Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 



Monday, February 7 (1. P. M.) 

LUNCHEON TO ROBERT CATHERWOOD 
Chairman, Cook County Civil Service Conunission, Chicago, 111. 

and 
DR. HENRY MOSKOWITZ 
President of the Municipal Civil Service Commission, New York 
Mr. Richard Henry Dana will preside. 
Reservations at the Civic Secretary's Office. 



Wednesday, February 9 (1 P. M.) 

LUNCHEON TO DR. DAVID JAYNE HILL 
Former Ambassador to Germany 

Reservations at the Office of the Civic Secretary. 
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Thursday, February 10 (1 P- M.) 

LUNCHEON TO CAPT. OSCAR T. CROSBY 

of Washington, D. C. 

Author of "Thibet and Turkestan" 

Reservations at the Office of the Civic Secretary. 



Thursday Evening, February 10 

HON. HOKE SMITH 
United States Senator from Georgia 

Former Governor of Georgia 
Secretary of Interior Department under President Cleveland 

"LINCOLN'S RECOGNITION OF NEUTRAL RIGHTS DURING 
THE CIVIL WAR AND OUR DEMANDS FOR THEM TO-DAY" 

Hon. Robert Luce will preside. 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 



Tuesday, February 15 (1 P. M.) 

LUNCHEON TO WILLIAM H. HAMILTON, of New York 

Delegate of the National Bands of Mercy, for the 
Relief of the War Sufferers in Poland 

Mr. Hamilton will relate his experiences 

Reservations at the Civic Secretary's Office. 



Thursday Evening, February 17 

EDWARD A. FILENE 

Address : 

"AMERICAN BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR" 

Mr. Filene will return at this date from a trip covering the entire 
country, during which he has addressed large audiences in more than 
twenty cities. 
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Thursday Evening, February 24 

E. M. NEWMAN 

TRAVEL-TALK: "BRAZIL" 

{Moving Pictures) 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 



Monday Evening, February 28 

HARRY BERGER, JUNIOR, Portland, Oregon 

"THE COLUMBIA, AMERICA'S GREAT HIGHWAY, 
FROM MOUNT HOOD TO THE SEA" 

(Illustrated) 



March 2 



ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Concert) 

MME. EVELYN SCOTNEY 
MR HOWARD WHITE 
MISS JEFFERSON 
MR. RAZELY 



SPECIAL NOTICE 

A Committee of the Board of Grovernors will g^ve a 
hearing Friday, February ii, from i to 2 p. m., in the small 
banquet room on the ninth floor, on the question of admit- 
ting ladies to the Club House, either through establishing 
ladies' nights or permitting ladies to attend special dinners 
or otherwise. Members are invited to attend this hearing 
and give free expression to their opinions. The Committee will 
be glad to receive written opinions from those who are 
unable to attend the hearing. 

George S. Smith, Chairman 
George E. Brock 
Louis E. Cadieux 
James E. Fee 
Louis E. Kirstein 
Bernard J. Rothwell 
George B. Glidden 
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REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 



CAPTAIN FORTESCUE ON THE WAR 

On Thursday evening, January 6, the entertainment provided 
was a lecture illustrated by moving pictures and stereopticon by 
Captain Granville Fortescue, Correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
on the European war. 

General Walter E. Lombard presided. 



SHORT BALLOT CONFERENCE 

January 7. 

"A luncheon was tendered to Mr. Richard S. Childs, of New York, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the National Short Ballot Association. 
Following the luncheon, Hon. Charles L. Burrill, State Treasurer, 
who presided, introduced Professor Frederick N. Davenport, of Ham- 
ilton College, who addressed the members and guests. 

A VITAL ISSUE 

Professor Davenport said : "I happen to have the Chair of Politi- 
cal Science, in Hamilton College, and they give me the last half of 
every year to move about the country and make certain laboratory 
investigations that you have to make on the ground, with respect to 
conditions in the separate States. Last winter I went out and made 
investigations in several of the States in the middle and far West, 
States like Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Minnesota, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, and States like Oregon, Washington, and California, and every- 
where I found that this matter which we are discussing to-day is a 
very vital matter with those States. 

"Of course, the middle and far West has come to be in this country 
the very center of what is known as popular government, the center of 
democracy, as we sometimes say when we use the word 'democracy' 
with a small 'd.' The liberal movement in the country has had an 
enormous development in some of those States. But they have found 
that in the development of liberalism they have just about come to 
their limit, for the simple reason that democracy and liberalism are 
not moving on in directions of efficiency, economy, and responsibility. 

"In all those States that I have mentioned, I found conditions like 
this : Department after department is being added to the State govern- 
ment, not coherent, not particularly related to each other in adminis- 
tration or organization, each one of the departments going to the 
Legislature to lobby for appropriations for things that the separate 
departments wants, until bankruptcy and chaos stare a good many 
of those Commonwealths in the face, and practically every one of 
those Commonwealths, in one way or another, whether Republican 
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or Democratic, is looking into methods to determine how the State 
government can be reorganized from the standpoint of efficiency, 
responsibility, and a form of business economy which will make it 
possible for progress to continue. 

"That is what most of these States are up against. States that 
want to move forward constantly have to determine, first of all, what 
shall be the basic foundation of their progress. Liberalism has got 
away with them. 

"The thing that struck me is, that those of us in all parties, who 
want to see first of all cautious progress, have to work out in our 
separate Commonwealths those forms oJF development which will 
make it possible for progress to continue, and unless you get efficiency 
and economy and responsibility in your government, progress will 
not continue. I think this thing that we are talking about to-day is 
a thing that is just as important to the member of one party as it is 
to the member of another. The Democratic party is just as much 
interested in it as the Republican party, and the Prohibitionists, and 
the Progressives, if there are such any more, are just as much inter- 
ested in it, as any other party whatsoever. It is one of the funda- 
mental things that have to do with democracy. 

"I take it that we are all believers in American democracy, all 
believers in popular government, but we should realize that we must 
have the substance of democracy rather than the form. Having the 
form does not amount to much unless we have the substance. We 
have, in many places, the form of democracy, but we have not the sub- 
stance, and one of the most conspicuous tendencies that I found 
in those middle and far western States is for democracy to lose control 
of itself from the length of the ballots that are put up in the primaries 
and on election day, to the electorate of those separate States. 

"We believe in the instinct and the common sense of the average 
man, but none of us has any idea of the common sense of the average 
man when he has one hundred or two hundred names on his ballot, 
as they have in some of those primary elections in the middle and far 
West. You cannot trust that instinct, common sense, and conscience, 
to determine which ones of those men, when there is a large number, 
are the right ones to select for candidates for public office or for 
public office on election day. 

"Democracy means that we must concentrate the thought and 
the attention of the voter upon a comparatively few of the most im- 
portant offices, and then see to it that under a proper merit system 
there is perfect freedom of appointment on the part of the officers 
who are elected by the whole people. 

"Governor Dunne, of Illinois, told me last winter that at the 
primary election in his district in Chicago, he had to scrutinize on 
his party ballot about one hundred and sixteen names, and, although 
he lived in that district for twenty years, and had been the main- 
spring of the politics of that district, and he had become governor 
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in the meantime, he was not able to tell the qualifications of more 
than a small percentage of the men whom he was called upon to vote 
for on primary day for party positions as well as positions on the 
ballot. 

"I think all through the States of the American Union our 
people are coming to see that democracy will overwhelm us if we do 
not first give our attention to the reorganization of our State govern- 
ment in the direction of efficiency, economy, and responsibility, and 
the shortening of our ballots, so that the electorate will be able to 
concentrate upon a comparatively few names, and will be able to 
concentrate on a comparatively few offices, and that the appointive 
system may be used to a greater extent that it has been in the busi- 
ness of the Commonwealth." 

MR. RICHARD S. CHILDS 

Introduced by Mr. Burrill, Mr. Childs said: "About two weeks 
ago I was talking with Mr. Winship, and I asked him, 'Isn't it about 
time that we got busy in Massachusetts and got the short ballot 
sentiment organized and ready to go forward for the introduction of 
the short ballot?* He said, 'Yes; the short ballot was right,' and 
further events have justified his statement. 

"The National Short Ballot Organization, of which I am Sec- 
retary, believes in the principle that the ballots ought to be shorter. 
It does not offer advice to the citizen of any State as to how his 
State should be governed. We are precluded from that by our By- 
Laws. The citizens of Massachusetts, if they want the short ballot, 
must themselves prepare the program, and must stand sponsor for 
that program. The National Organization will do whatever it can 
to help. 

"It is my hope that to-day we may take the preliminary steps 
to start something in Massachusetts along these lines. I do not 
want to talk doctrine very much to-day. I have some pamphlets 
which I shall be glad to leave around, so that you can put them in 
your pockets. They state the principle in full, with a complete 
connected argument, together with various other data about the 
short-ballot movement. 

"President Woodrow Wilson is the President of the National 
Short Ballot Organization, and was one of its original founders. 
He says, 'I believe the short ballot is the key to the whole problem 
of the restoration of popular government in this country.' Ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and various other men make other statements. 

WHAT THE SHORT BALLOT IS 

"The short-ballot principle I can condense to a single illustra- 
tion, perhaps: Take the ballot in Omaha, Nebraska, where they 
have sixty-six elective officers chosen at one tinxe, on a ballot that 
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is about five or six feet long. You hold it up like this (indicating") 
and the bottom of it sweeps the floor. That is, by our term, the 
very long ballot. That is the longest ballot in the United States. 
Suppose that we accept, for the sake of argument, President Wood- 
row Wilson's statement that five is about the maximum number 
that the average citizen will vote for with discrimination on election 
day ; that is, marking his own personal individual opinion of each man. 
Then, in Omaha, a man controls 5/66ths of his ballot, and the other 
6i/66ths he is taking very largely on faith, and following the party 
name and the party ticket, practically giving his proxy to the party 
organization and allowing them to cast the larger part of his ballot 
for him. As a matter of fact, I think five is about right, and the way 
we justify that belief is by the experience of those cities which have 
non-partisan politics, where there are no party labels to guide the 
voter. We find in dealing with the experience of those cities that 
when you have five offices on a non-partisan ballot, there is no ten- 
dency among the voters to consider the candidates in groups. They 
take them individually. You have, as a politician in Des Moines said, 
'a perfectly crazy election, every citizen making up his own ticket 
in his head, and no two citizens having the same ticket.' In other 
words, where the ballot has five officers, the citizen was one hundred 
per cent the master of that. In some of the cities, where they have 
tried to elect seven on a non-partisan ballot, it made just the critical 
difference. With seven there was a tendency to take your candidates 
in groups, and it was this ticket versus that, instead of those seven 
men against the field. In those cities the man who was not nomi- 
nated on one or the other of the principal tickets had no chance for 
success. The miscellaneous candidates were left out in the cold. 
That was a non-partisan ballot with nothing on the ballot to indicate 
which was which. The citizens would take these memorandum lists 
published in the newspapers, and would go in and practically take 
program from the ticket-makers, the self-constituted organizations, 
good government organizations, or political parties. They would take 
it or leave it as a whole, and would not make very much of an indi- 
vidual discrimination. 

"When you get to a still larger figure, the tendency to follow the 
party label occurs to a still greater extent. The Nebraska ballot that 
1 spoke of requires the citizen to be three times as clever as the citizen 
of New York State is required to be. I do not believe that the citizens 
of Nebraska are three times as clever as the citizens of New York 
State. I think that the Nebraska citizens certainly burden themselves 
by the size of their task. I do not believe that the citizens of Nebraska 
have or ever will have sixty-six separate opinions to express on elec- 
tion day. Neither do I believe that the citizens of New York State 
have twenty separate opinions to express on election day. When we 
give the people the direct primary, we find by experience that we have 
given the people a new facility for expressing an opinion on some of 
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the minor offices, for instance, where they have no opinion to express- 
As evidence that the people have no opinion to express and do ntyt 
express an opinion, in spite of the fact that they do mark somebody's 
name, let me give an illustration. I took a vote at the Boston Twen- 
tieth Century Club the other day. It was a pretty intelligent audience, 
it seemed to me, and out of one hundred and fifty people, there were 
about fifteen that could call oflF the names that were voted on in the 
primaries in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, for Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of State, Treasurer, Auditor, and 
Attorney-General; that is, I asked for a show of hands, and about 
fifteen out of one hundred and fifty put up their hands. 

"It is a very common thing in the case of these minor offices for 
citizens to vote pretty blindly. Under those circumstances, the minor 
offices are really appointive now, appointive by the party leaders or 
the governing crowd of the political machine. Whether it results in 
tangible graft, or crime, or corruption, or anything of that kind, is no 
matter, from the standpoint of political science. I do not say or believe 
that it does. I simply say that it is unscientific to have political officers 
selected by unresponsible private citizens. That is the theory of 
'democracy.' 

"That exhibits why we believe a long ballot is undemocratic. It 
automatically takes power away from the people. If you have one 
hundred offices, the voter is only five per cent, the master of his ballot. 
The more you complicate politics, the more difficult you make it, and 
the more you disfranchise the average citizen. Theodore Roosevelt 
puts it this way : 

" *In the first place, I believe in the short ballot. You cannot 
get good service from the public servant if you cannot see him, 
and there is no more effective way of hiding him than by mixing 
him up with a multitude of others so that they are none of them 
important enough to catch the eye of the average workaday 
citizen.' 

MASSACHUSETTS' OUTLOOK 

"You in Massachusetts do not have anywhere as desperate a 
problem in this connection as do some western States, That little 
vote at the Twentieth Century Club indicated that you have ballots 
which are longer than the memories of the citizens. You have 
officers who are appointed by a small ruling class of political special- 
ists, called politicians, without whom you could not get along, a very 
necessary class, these politicians. 

"Those of you who are in active politics, can probably turn back 
to the days when you first began, in your enthusiasm, to get inter- 
ested in public affairs in your own district, when you found to your 
dismay that you could not get people to come to help you in the good 
work you were undertaking. The short ballot answer to that is to 
make politics so simple that the average citizen will not have to come 
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out. See how simple it is for England, for example, or any country 
except our own. The English voter goes to the polls on election day 
and gets a ballot like that (showing paper about two inches by four 
inches). There is only one officer to be elected, the member of the 
City Council from his ward, or the member of. Parliament from his 
district, one man to be chosen. On rare occasions they have two, 
and they are worried then for fear the people will get confused a 
little bit. They elect one man at a time, with the result that politics, 
so far as the citizen is concerned, is very simple. 

"Under those circumstances, the English voter is completely 
the master of his ballot, and knows what he is doing on election day 
just as much as you and I do when we vote for President. That is 
why they do not have in England a separate ruling class, as I might 
call it, of political specialists, who exert tremendous political power 
without any accompanying legal responsibility for the results. 

"Our politics being complex. We have to have a class of political 
specialists, men who make a business of citizenship. Politics be- 
comes a learned profession, and politics, which is the business of 
every citizen, should not be a learned profession. To bring politics 
down to such a point that every citizen can practically know every- 
thing that he is doing on election day and be completely the master 
of his ballot and his politics, the short-ballot movement in the various 
States has taken substantially the same form, and that is to get in 
the State government something more closely like the Federal gov- 
ernment. In our Federal government we have a short ballot. We 
elect simply the President and Vice-President. They go as one, by 
reason of the electoral college. That is one decision you make. Then 
you have your Congressman and Senator. You make three marks 
on your ballot to exercise your share of the control of the Federal 
government, and it is a perfectly democratic arrangement. The fact 
that there are only three to elect does not make the Federal govern- 
ment any less democratic. 

"In the State, to elect the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and a 
member of each house of the Legislature, is a very suitable way of 
getting your ballot shorter. Then let the Governor appoint the rest. 
In Omaha, where they have been using that long Nebraska ballot, 
the short-ballot advocates thought they would begin quietly and 
unostentatiously, and said, *We will try to have the Public Admin- 
istrator appointed by the Surrogate.' What happened? The people 
of Omaha threw up their hands and said, 'How undemocratic ! Think 
of the power you give to the Surrogate.' 

"In Montana it was proposed that the Inspector of Mines and 
the Inspector of Hides and Tallow be made appointive by the Gov- 
ernor, instead of being elected by popular vote, and the Governor of 
Montana wrote in his official message that this savored of autocracy, 
and would not be tolerated. 

"I calculated from your report of the Commission on Economy 
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and Efficiency, what would happen in this State if the Governor 
would appoint the four minor State officers. I found that under those 
four minor officers, the Secretary, the Treasurer, the Auditor, and 
Attorney- General, there were one hundred and four positions alto- 
gether, one hundred and four persons in the State's employ. If you 
add that to the Governor's power you give him that additional pat- 
ronage. The argument used against the short ballot is that to do 
anything like that, you make the Governor a kind of Czar or monarch, 
and that liberty will perish. The Governor already has 9,560 officers 
in his administrative establishment. He has that number whose posi- 
tions trace back to him. To apply the short ballot to the State of 
Massachusetts in that fashion would add about one per cent to the 
power and patronage of the Governor. You see that from that stand- 
point it certainly is not a serious thing. 

"On the other hand, see how it simplifies your politics; see how 
it simplifies your political campaigns; see how it simplifies this en- 
treating and scrambling for those minor offices that occur, more or 
less in the dark, long before election ; see what a little world of rather 
obscure politics is wiped out in one simple blow by such an amend- 
ment. 

"In the counties there are a number of offices which are not 
properly political offices, which are of interest to no one but the 
professionals, officers which are put on the ticket for no good reason 
and for no theoretical reason, but just as a matter of some accident 
in the past. Some effort should be made to simplify and consolidate 
county governments, so that there will be fewer officers, and those 
that remain will be more important, more conspicuous, more visible, 
and within the field and view of the individual voter. 

ABOLISH INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT 

"What we are trying to do is to abolish invisible government. 
Minor officers are always invisible, so far as the rank and file of the 
people are concerned. We have to make them appointive or else make 
them more important. 

"I am not going to lay down any recommendations as to what 
shall be done in Massachusetts, because I do not know enough about 
the situation. You have a Governor's Council. I do not know whether 
it is a good thing, or whether it ought to be abolished root and branch. 
There may be a great many reasons that I am not familiar with as to 
whether or not it is an essential element of the State government. 
But you should strive to get the ballot down to a point where the 
average citizen will vote with complete information on every office 
that regains and, except in small villages, where everybody knows 
everybody else; that means getting the ballot down to about five offices, 
probably not more than that. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE 

"The method of procedure in other States for getting a local short 
ballot organization started has been just about like this: A city club 
or local organization of some kind has brought together a group of 
men, very much as this Club has brought you together, and, after 
talking over the matter, they have created an organization committee 
of four or five men with instructions to that committee to frame up a 
plan for an organization. The organization usually consists of a com- 
mittee of nine men elected by the rank and file of the membership, 
anybody who wants to join being free to become a member on pay- 
ment of the dues, anybody who is in favor of the short ballot principle. 
That committee then proceeds to get a college professor to put in a 
little time studying up the State government and outlining a schedule 
and program for the application of the short ballot principle, and that 
program is embodied in a pamphlet like this here (showing pamphlet). 
This is the Ohio pamphlet, which works out a list of elective offices, 
and says that the Governor should remain elective; the Lieutenant- 
Governor should remain elective; the Secretary of State should be 
appointive, and so on. It also goes into the nature of the duties of 
the different officers. According to this, the Auditor ought to be 
appointive ; the Dairy and Food Commissioner ought to be appointive ; 
the Commissioner of Common Schools ought to be consolidated with 
some other office, and so on down the list, laying out a complete pro- 
gram for the State and defining the recommendations. 

"This is the pamphlet (producing another pamphlet) that was 
used in New York State, along the same lines, where the program 
left elective the Governor and Lieutenant-Grovernor ; in the county, 
three supervisors at large, County Judge, District Attorney, and Sur- 
rogate, and in the city government started the movement for the 
Commission and Manager Plan. 

"In Illinois they got out a more elaborate pamphlet, going into 
greater detail. Here is a small facsimile (indicating) of the Illinois 
ballot, with about fifty offices on it. 

"That sets up the official short-ballot program for the particular 
State. The further work that remains to be done is the drafting or 
approval of amendments to the State Constitution, or changes in the 
laws for introduction into the Legislature. That gives to the 
association its full official program. A little publicity work can 
be. done. Not a great deal is necessary. A little reaching around 
and pulling of wires, if you have the facilities and the knowledge, is 
helpful. 

"In this State, with your Constitutional Convention coming along, 
you will have a rare opportunity, an opportunity that does not come 
but once or twice in a century, and I hope you will be minded to 
choose a committee here that will choose a constitution and by-laws 
for a Massachusetts short-ballot organization. 
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"I hope to hear some suggestions and talk from the floor as to 
how it should be organized, what men should be put upon the Organ- 
ization Committee, and made President or Vice-President later, so that 
we can get down to brass tacks and talk business, so that I can go 
back to New York feeling that I have a live committee which is going 
to take hold in Massachusetts, and run its own fight without any in- 
spiration from outside the State." (Applause.) 

Toasttnaster Burrill, "I am sure Mr. Childs will be glad to answer 
any questions that anybody may ask." 

Reverend William H, Van Allen. "What relation has the short 
ballot to the preferential ballot?" 

Mr. Childs. "There is no antagonism between them ; in fact, you 
cannot work a preferential ballot unless you have it short, because, there 
again, you would be giving people the opportunity to express further 
ideas when, perhaps, they have not ideas enough to fill up the present 
ballot." 

Mr. Van Allen. "The short ballot does not put any premium on 
party nominations?" 

Mr. Childs. "It does not touch that question at all. We believe a 
short ballot will work better with party nominations than a long ballot 
does. We believe a short ballot is the only ballot that is feasible in a 
party election." 

Mr. Herman Hormel. "You have more offices which are elective in 
New York than we have in Massachusetts. We have only six on the 
State ticket to be elected." 

Mr. Childs. "We did not dare tackle the judiciary in New York 
State at that time. We simple left that as it was. We are on record 
for the appointive judiciary, but the county judge and the surrogate 
are the only ones we elect that you do not elect. That program in New 
York omitted a lot of officers whom we now elect. Our proposed ballot 
is shorter than yours is." 

Hon. Channing H. Cox. "The way the Constitutional Convention 
left the amendment, didn't it leave nine officers to be elected?" 

Mr. Childs. "It left the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Comptroller, 
and the Attorney General to be elected." 

Mr. Cox. "Only four ?" 

Mr. Childs. "Four, and the members of the Legislature." 

Professor George M. Harmon. "In view of the very great number 
of officers appointed by the Governor, the bulk of whom he is not 
responsible for, if you add four of the responsible positions, for which he 
has to take account, your percentage is enormously larger." 

Mr. Childs. "Do you mean these commissions that you have in this 
State interfere with the Governor?" 

Professor Harmon. "The point I make is that the appointive 
officers are not under his control after they have been appointed. If 
you make the Secretary of State and the Attorney-General and the 
Auditor appointive, he is to be responsible for the conduct of their 
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offices, and taking that in connection with the other positions to which he 
appoints, the percentage of increase of his function would be very much 
larger than i per cent, or lo per cent, or 25 per cent." 

Mr. Childs. "It might be quite possible that when you came to place 
a valuation on the other factors in the Governor's appointive power, you 
might obtain a different percentage. The Governor ought to be the real 
head of the State. He ought not to be cut off frc«n his own subordinates, 
and it may be that in the course of the reorganization which the Constitu- 
tional Convention might undertake, they would increase the power in other 
ways than by the short ballot. Even if it were 14 per cent, as it was 
in New York State, still, it would not be too large. The Governor will 
still have less appointive power than the Mayor of Boston." 

Mr. HormeL "Issues sometimes take the place of personalities. 
In the last Councilor election in this city, the issue was not the men so 
much as the personality and the conduct of an official whose name did 
not go on the ballot at all." 

Mr. Childs. "I am not prepared to answer questions on Massa- 
chusetts politics. That has to be worked out and studied out by a local 
committee." 

Mr. M. W. Burlen. "You say that we ought to have a short ballot 
in Massachusetts. Here is our ballot (producing ballot) and there is a 
Nebraska ballot (producing another ballot). 

Mr. Childs. "Your ballot is very much shorter than a great many 
of the western ballots." 

Mr. Burlen. "Don't you think it is better to interest the people?" 

Mr. Childs. "I do not think that lengthening the ballot will interest 

the people half as much as shortening the ballot. Out in Omaha they 

say that if you reduce the number of officers, from 66 to 20, you will 

diminish the interest of the people in politics." 

Mr. Burlen. "You have not touched the referendum question on 
the ballot." 

Mr. Childs. "I have nothing to say about that. You can have an 
initiative ballot that is too long to be worked with. On this ballot 
(indicating ballot) you have 48 candidates to be looked over, and the 
voter is to select 11 at that election. I believe that the people would be 
in very much stronger control of the whole situation if, when they voted 
for the Governor, they disposed also of the question of these four 
minor offices down here (indicating)." 

Mr. Hormel. "Don't you think that would be just the reverse, 
and that the people would be giving power to the ^Governor ?" 

Mr. Childs. "The people do not give power by that transfer. If 
you had five bundles and tied them with a string, you would have only 
one bundle. That does not mean that you have lost four bundles. In 
other words, it is a consolidation of five offices when you make the 
Governor responsible for those other four. The people do not lose power 
thereby. If that were so, you ought to disintegrate the office of the 
Governor, and increase the people's power by electing, say a dozen officers 
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to do the Governor's work. You would not increase the people's power 
there, but you would automatically transfer a part of the power over 
to the political specialists." 

Mr. HormeL "I think by voting just for the Governor and putting 
all the power in his hands you are more apt to give business to the 
political specialists." 

Mr, Childs, "The Governor's name is a household word through- 
out the State. He is a real public servant, in that he has to pass through 
a baptism of fire at his election. The organizations that bring about 
his nomination are obliged, by reason of tiie limelight that centers on 
the Governor, to consider carefully the question, 'Will this candidate 
please the rank and file of the people.' " 

Mr, HormeL "We have seated here, as Toastmaster of this meeting, 
Mr. Burrill. Perhaps he can give us his experience with the political 
specialists and tell us how his nomination was accomplished." 

Mr. Burrill, "In the first place, my name begins with B., I was 
introduced in one of the southeastern towns by the name of my Democratic 
opponent." 

Mr, C. M, Rogers, "May I ask if the direct primary law would 
not have an effect on the situation? I could run for State Treasurer, I 
presume, if I could get friends enough to sign my nomination papers." 

Mr, Childs, "Of course, the direct primary has an effect on the 
situation. I think I said that the failure of the direct primary is due to 
the fact that it gives the people an opportunity to express an opinion 
when they really have no opinion to express." 

Mr. Burrill, "Supposing we went back to the convention system?" 

Mr, Childs, "Who gives the convention authority to nominate? 
Isn't the convention, to a very large extent, self-chosen? Isn't it a very 
complex instrument when it comes to being controlled by public thought?" 

Mr. Van Allen, "Would you approve the absolute ruling power and 
the absolute appointive power in the Governor?" 

Mr, Childs, "Yes. Give him the power to get results." 

Mr, Burlen. "I suppose you know the fact that the votes on the 
referendum are about 40 per cent, of the votes cast. In this State we 
require the voters to mark a cross against the name of every person 
voted for. I think we have a remarkably short ballot in Massachusetts, 
more so than any other State in the Union." 

Mr, Childs, "That is the form of ballot we have adopted in New 
York State. (Indicating.) When we had the party ballot, the variation 
between the head of the ticket and the minor offices which always went as 
a group, was below 2 per cent. That was the variation in the vote. We 
only had one trial of your ballot, and we found that the variation ran 
up to something like 10 per cent. We had several small parties in the 
field, and they complicated the result a great deal. The people seem to 
vote for the party name. After they get through with the Governor, 
if he is a Republican, they begin marking all the Republicans." 

Mr, Burlen. "That was not so in this State. We elected a Democratic 
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Governor and a Republican Lieutenant-Governor, showing that the people 
will discriminate." 

Mr. Childs. "We have had that in New York State, where we 
elected Governor Hughes and the rest of the administration was of the 
opposite party. That only showed a variation of 2 or 3 per cent in 
the vote for the offices." 

Mr. Burlen. "I was hoping you would dwell somewhat on the 
referendum question. It means a great deal to a ballot." 

Mr. Childs. "I have ideas which might be of interest on that, both 
ways." 

Mr. Burlen. "It will shorten the ballot considerably." 

Mr. Childs. "That end of it does not worry me very much." 

Mr. Burlen. "It means considerable in shortening the ballot. You 
say you want to shorten the ballot." 

Mr. ChUds. "I want to shorten the office end of the ballot for the 
sake of reducing the amount of invisibility on the ballot." 

Mr. Burlen. "Don't you think that the question of the expenditure 
of $1,000,000 on the ballot is an important matter ?" 

Mr. Childs. "It might be important, but it might not be important 
from the popular standpoint. It might make very little difference in the 
minds and thoughts of the people. I do not believe that that is the 
ultimate way of settling such questions. They ought to be settled by 
representative people chosen from among the voters and chosen witfi 
authority to act on such questions." 

Mr. Burlen. "The initiative and referendum are interesting the 
people amazingly, and die questions are going on the ballot, and they 
will have a tendency to lengthen the ballot. Why shouldn't that be an 
important matter to take up?" 

Mr. Davenport. "They had a wide experience in the West with the 
initiative and referendum. That is where it had its full development, and 
Oregon, I suppose is the limit in that respect. Oregon is the State 
where representative government has broken down, if it has at all. The 
people there are better able to decide questions that have to do with 
legislation than the representatives. The (jovemor is a figure-head and 
the Legislature has sunk so low that a few years ago one of the County 
organizations became a form of invisible government and sent 10 or 
15 men to the Legislature, of some prominence and quality, so that the 
Legislature might be built up. Another thing, the tendency in these 
initiative and referendum states in the West, so far as the long referendum 
ballots are concerned, is a tendency of re-action. In Oregon, at the 
last election, they simply voted down ever3rthing on the ballot, because 
the thing has grown so long, and they have had so many things to do, 
that the whole thing has caved in on them like the number of offices. 
The same thing applies to those matters as it does with respect to offices. 
Pretty nearly everything on that ballot was defeated simply because it 
had choked the channels of expression of the people through the initiative 
and referendum." 
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Charles J. Martel, Esq, "I should like to ask Mr. Cox if he cares 
to answer, whether there is likely to be a legislative committee or com- 
mission appointed as the result of any recommendation of the Governor, 
or any legislation which will deal with the short ballot?" 

Mr. Cox. "If we have the short ballot in Massachusetts it means a 
constitutional amendment, because the offices that they seek to cut off are 
all constitutional offices, so-called. I suppose that both parties are com- 
mitted to submit to the people the question as to whether a constitutional 
convention will be called. If the legislature does that, I should think the 
same attitude for them to take would be to let constitutional amendments 
wait and be dealt with in the constitutional convention. I think every- 
body ought to subscribe to that doctrine. If we are to have a constitutional 
convention, this ought to wait for that convention. If a constitutional 
convention is called and those changes recommend themselves to the con- 
vention, they would be acted upon quicker in that way than if the legis- 
lature acted upon them. 

"As far as the short ballot here in Massachusetts is concerned, the 
only discussion that I have heard on it relates to the six State offices. I 
think everybody agrees that the Governor and Lieutenant-Governor ought 
to stay on the ballot. The Attorney-General is the adviser of the Governor. 
He is also the adviser of the Legislature. At times their interests are 
contradictory. Sometimes the Legislature passes a bill which the Gover- 
nor may want to veto. He asks the Attorney-General his opinion about 
it. The Attorney-General is a representative of the Legislature as well 
as the Governor, and I think no one here will contend that the Attorney- 
General ought to be appointed by the Governor. Any discussion, as far 
as State offices are concerned, would narrow itself down as to whether 
we wanted the Governor to appoint the Treasurer, Secretary and Auditor. 

"I agree with a great deal of what has been said here. I think when 
Mr. Childs took the vote at the Twentieth Century Club that somebody 
cheated. I do not think that many people knew the candidates. 

"I think all this argument here to-day, as far as Massachusetts is 
concerned, comes from the abolition of the' party convention. I am not 
talking about Mr. Burrill, or any of the other present State officers, but 
I do think that in the history of Massachusetts, when the parties had the 
conventions, we had men who had to stand on a firmer basis than the can- 
didates we have had later, and, as the result of that, I think there is a 
general demand that the governor be given the power to appoint these 
officers." 

Mr, Martell. "Isn't it a fact that experience teaches that here in 
Massachusetts the people have exercised more choice in the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, expressing an opinion in regard to them, rather than 
to the other State officers ?" 

Mr. Cox. "I think that is true. I think they wanted to. There is 
no doubt that in our cities all through the Commonwealth there has been 
a tendency toward the short ballot. In Boston our School Qxnmittee 
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and City Council have been reduced. Our School Committee is now re- 
duced to five, and our City Council now consists of nine members." 

Hon. Charles H. Adams. "A man may vote intelligently when the 
ballot is before him, but afterwards may not know who the men were." 

Mr. Burlen. "If a man could take the ballot and put it into the box 
without marking any cross, he ought to do it. If you shortened the ballot 
that way, he would say, *I cannot spend now more than a minute to vote.' 
Do not pass laws, but educate the people." 

Mr. Cox. "I would like to ask Mr. Childs, in view of the object 
of your organization, why Mr. Burlen's suggestion does not come in line, 
as it is along the line of your society to shorten the ballot. Last year a 
third of our ballots in Massachusetts were referenda. Why isn't that the 
object of the Short Ballot Association, to shorten it in all ways ?" 

Mr. Childs. "We hope to shorten it by getting the government so 
truly and accurately representative of public opinion that the initiative 
and referendum idea will become quite superfluous, and representative 
government will assume its old-time importance and confidence in the 
minds of the people. But, as a matter of organization of a movement, 
we cannot tackle two entirely different things at the same time. If you 
are against the initiative and referendum, organize to fight that as a 
separate matter." 

Mr. Walker. "It seems to me that it is very easy for people running 
for political office to take on extraneous issues, and to my mind it will be 
very difficult to convince the people of Massachusetts that they should 
have a short ballot until they have got through with this direct primary." 

Toastmaster BurrUl. "I think we appreciate very much the ad- 
dresses of these gentlemen, and I want to thank them in behalf of die 
City Qub and in behalf of this gathering for coming here to-day." 



WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD: "FISHERMAN'S LUCK" 

On Thursday evening, January 13, William Lyman Underwood, 
whose lectures are favorites with the members of the Club, delivered 
his new one, entitled "Fisherman's Luck," before a large audience. 

A dinner w^s tendered Mr, Underwood at 6 o'clock, at which the 
following spoke : Rev. Peter Black, John C. Crosby, Prof. C. W. Doten. 
Charles J. Martell, of the Entertainment Committee, presided. 

TRIBUTE TO EX-MAYOR HART 

January 20, 19x6. 

On the occasion of his eighty-seventh birthday, the Club tendered 
a complimentary dinner to Hon. Thomas N. Hart, former Mayor of 
Boston. The Vice-President, Mr. George S. Smith, presided, and with 
him at the head table were seated the guests of the occasion : former 
Mayor Hart ; former Mayor Josiah Quincy ; former Mayor Edwin U. 
Curtis ; former Mayor John F. Fitzgerald ; His Honor, Mayor Curley ; 
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President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard College; former 
Attorney-General A. E. Pillsbury ; former Attorney-General James M. 
Swift ; former United States Attorney Melvin O. Adams ; Postmaster 
William F. Murray ; Hon. Daniel J. Kiley ; former President of Boston 
City Council, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Esq. ; Mr. Howard H. Gross, 
President of the Tariff Commission League, Chicago ; and Civic Sec- 
retary, Addison L. Winship. 

Mayor Curley, who acted as toastmaster, emphasized the modesty 
and inconspicuousness of the veteran citizen whose serviceable activ- 
ities they had assembled to honor. President Emeritus C. W. Eliot, 
of Harvard University, dwelt on the frugality, thrift, and civic spirit 
of the business man who in midlife entered on a career of politics. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy told of Mr. Hart's vote-getting capacities, owing 
to public confidence in him. Hon. Edwin U. Curtis magnified Mr. 
Hart's superiority to all issues of race and religion. Mr. T. B. Fitz- 
patrick, as a business man, testified to the high credit of Mr. Hart in 
the business world. Hon. J. F. Fitzgerald asserted that Mr. Hart was 
the first Mayor to strongly emphasize the humane aspects of govern- 
ment in dealing with city employees. Hon. Daniel J. Kiley gave 
illustrations of the sagacity of Mr. Hart as a Mayor, while he 
(Mr. Kiley) was working with him as President of the City Council. 

When Mayor Curley introduced ex-Mayor Hart, he was given a 
volley of cheers, the diners standing. 



HON. THOMAS N. HART 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. I am here to see you. I am 
thankful for all this, and I have thought of something that the people 
of Boston really ought to know. 

"Lately you have heard a great deal in relation to city govern- 
ments not being equal to- business enterprises, and it seems to be in 
the minds of the people that anything conducted by the city is con- 
ducted wrongly. 

"Now, if you will go with me for a few minutes I should like to 
take for illustration an enterprise which belongs to the city. Any 
man who has had anything to do with public affairs realizes how long 
it takes to put through any enterprise for the public. And this enter- 
prise which I propose to talk about this afternoon was proposed in 
1825 by the city government of Boston. We were made a city in 
1822. Three years afterward the people began to cry for pure, soft 
water for Boston. That was taken up in 1825. It was thought of 
that year. It was referred to the next Council, and it was approved 
by every Mayor except one up to the year 1848. As the thing had 
gone along, in 1829 Mayor Otis called attention to the matter, and in 
1830 he did the same thing, and again in 1831. But nothing was done. 
In 1832 Mayor Wells had a committee chosen and the subject referred 
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to him, and finally it was turned over to the next year. The talk 
about it and the discussion of it was enough to fill a volume. This 
matter went on from year to year, and one Mayor after another 
questioned whether it would be for the best interest of Boston to go 
into this thing. That story continued along up to about 1844, and it 
was almost the same thing every year — referred to the next city 
government, talked over with talk enough to do a great deal of good, 
but it did not work. 

"Meantime they had applied to the Legislature for a charter, and 
the charter was granted. It was subject to the approval of the 
people, who rejected it. It came up again another year, and finally a 
charter was given, and that time it was accepted by the people. 

"In 1846 Mayor Quincy said, 'The time has come that we must 
do something.' They asked a charter, which was passed, subject to 
the vote of the people. The votes were cast by the people, 4,637 in 
favor and 438 votes against it. That was the first time they ever had 
a show of doing the thing. In 1846 the ground was broken, twenty- 
one years after the first request for this improvement had been made. 
"In 1848 water came into Boston through the tubes, introduced at 
the lake at 11.45; arrived at the fountain on the Common at 2.05 p. m. 
that day. That was the first time that we had ever had a decent 
supply of water in Boston, and you men who are old enough to know 
how the thing was done will remember that in old times when you 
looked out in your yard you found a well in one corner and a cesspool 
in the other. The wonder is that we did not have an epidemic here, 
but we never had, and since the introduction of water we never 
have had. 

"From that time on we had good water. The cost of this enter- 
prise up to 1898, fifty years after the water came in, was $26,831,000. 
The State of Massachusetts took over all this property outside of 
Boston and paid $13,000,000. Boston still owns everything pertain- 
ing to the water supply inside of Boston lines, at a cost of $13,831,000. 
The present debt is $1,910,000, and the sinking fund for the payment 
of the debt more than equals the debt. So, to-day, you have the cost 
of $13,800,000, which is all paid for, and the enterprise takes care of 
itself, and will for all time to come. (Applause.) So we have left us 
a property worth much more than the original cost, with no debt, and 
an earning capacity that takes care of all expenses. Now, you busi- 
ness men of Boston, match this, if you can. (Applause.) This was 
the work of the City Government, with no help from the State except 
to grant the charter. That is a condition that we have and it is a 
condition that the City may be proud to talk about, that after the 
water has been in use for fifty years we have got the best system of 
water in the world, and it really costs the city of Boston nothing. 
(Applause.) That is one thing that I want the citizens of Boston to 
understand, that there are things done in the city government which 
are quite equal to any business enterprise. 
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WHAT A MAYOR FINDS 

"Now, one word in relation to the Mayor. He is elected by a 
majority of the votes, and he thinks that he is the king pin. (Laughter.) 
What does he find? He finds a Council of nine men, all assistant 
Mayors, or would-be Mayors. (Laughter.) Nothing can be done 
without their consent. Then he has a first-class man for an impor- 
tant position. He hopes to appoint him. The Civil Service Com- 
mission says, *No.' Then he has a plan by which a great improvement 
financially can be accomplished. The Finance Commission says, 'No.' 
He has an idea that he can present a plan to the Superintendent of 
Schools that will be of benefit ; he has an interview with the Superin- 
tendent, who politely tells him that the Superintendent is an appointee 
of the School Committee, and that as he understands it the Mayor 
has no authority over him at all. 

"Next, a citizen comes in about a license for a saloon. He finds 
the License Commissioners, much like the other functionaries, all 
appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts. He wonders what he 
will do next. Then come in the reformers, and he wonders what they 
will do next. What a comfortable time the Mayor has ! That is the 
condition to-day, and we find pretty nearly all the occupants of places 
I have spoken of are appointees of the Governor of Massachusetts. 
They ought to be appointed by the Mayor of Boston. (Applause.) 

"They elect a Mayor, and then they make a law up there to take 
the care of the city away from him. It is not right, and the time will 
come sometime, if we go on like this, when the Mayor will have 
nothing to do, and it will be all turned over to the State of Massachu- 
setts. But the great city of Boston should be independent. She pays 
the bills and she ought to have the credit of it. 

"I thank you, gentlemen, very much for this meeting to-day. It is 
something I never expected to have. I thank you all." 

(The address of Mayor Hart was loudly applauded, the members 
standing.) 

Mayor Curley. "Gentlemen, I do not believe we ought to con- 
clude without giving expression to three hearty cheers, and the sincere 
hope that we may assemble here and have as our guest on this occasion, 
one year from to-day, His Honor Mayor Hart, in as excellent health as 
he is to-day." (Three hearty cheers and a tiger were given.) 

SCIENTIFIC TARIFF COMMISSION 

January 20. 

At the dinner preceding the address by Mr. Howard H. Gross, 
of Chicago, Vice-President W. T. A. Fitzgerald presided. Speeches 
were made by Mr. William Bailie; Mr. F. W. Whitcher, Secretary- 
of the State Board of Trade; Mr. A. J. Philpott, of the Boston Globe: 
and Mr. George L. Walker. 
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In the auditorium, the chair was taken by Vice-President Fitz- 
gerald, who in general terms endorsed the plan to have a non-partisan 
tariff commission. He introduced as speaker of the evening, the 
president of the Tariff Commission League, 

MR HOWARD H. GROSS 

who, after the customary words of courtesy and the usual clever 
stories, said : 

"I am not going to discuss the tariff on its merits, because it has 
no merits. I am not here to represent any political party or any 
tariff theory, or to discuss the methods of the different theories. But, 
manifestly, free trade and a revenue tariff and a protective tariff 
cannot be all equally good at the same time. Our need is a sane 
and settled tariff policy with a scientific adjustment to that policy. 
As the President of the National Soil Fertility League, together with 
others, I carried through Congress what is known as the Smith Agri- 
cultural Extension Bill, an act which provides for carrying to the 
farmer on the farm and the farm woman in the farm home the latest 
and best methods of administering the farm and the home to the end 
that you may have a larger and a better food supply, and be able to 
take care of your growing population. That is, perhaps, the greatest 
piece of constructive legislation that has been carried through in this 
country for many, many years. 

"I would like to tell you a little more about it, but I have not the 
time ; but when that work was finished, and we had a little love feast 
there, and those who were associated with me got together, they said 
to me, 'Now, Mr. Gross, there is one other problem, and if you can 
carry that through it will be the greatest piece of work for this country 
that you can imagine.' I said, 'What is that?' They said, 'Take the 
tariff out of politics and put it on a business basis.' I said, 'You are 
not asking very much.' I began to study the question, and I studied 
it for eight or nine months before I was ready to say to those gentle- 
men whether the thing could be done or could not be done, and if 
done how it should be undertaken. Now, my conclusion is this, that 
you cannot take the tariff out of politics, and that it ought not to be 
taken out of politics, so far as the tariff theory is concerned. It rests, 
and will always remain, with the electorate to determine what line of 
policy this country is to pursue. 

POLICY TO BE SETTLED BY VOTERS 

"They settled the money question after a vigorous campaign. At 
first the people were all up in the air about it because they did not 
know the facts, but once they got the facts before them the people 
settled the sixteen-to-one question, and they settled it for all time. 
Whenever the people of the United States get all of the facts relating 
to tariff properly analyzed, classified, indexed, and made available, and 
put into understandable form, the people of the United States will fix 
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upon some tariff policy and then it is a question of the scientific 
adjustment of that policy to suit the conditions upon which we live. 
So, the Tariff Commission is not to formulate the policy, but to bring: 
out all of the facts, and perhaps these facts themselves will suggest 
the policy. 

The Tariff Commission will not make the rates. They cannot do 
that under the Constitution. They may help in the preparation of 
tariff schedules, and they should do so. They may recommend. 
But the final enactment shall be by Congress, because the Consti- 
tution says so, and it is a form of taxation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission may fix rates, for that is not taxation, and Congress can 
delegate that power. 

THE TARIFF COMMISSION LEAGUE 

"The Tariff Commission League is an organization formed under 
the laws of Illinois as an association not for profit, and this is its 
purport : At the outset, the Tariff Commission League wishes to say, 
with emphasis, that its purpose is absolutely impartial and non- 
partisan. It does not and will not favor one political party against 
another, nor will it stand nor advocate a high tariff or a low tariff, 
or a revenue tariff, or a special form of tariff. It will concern itself 
solely and alone with a constructive policy which will take tariff- 
making out of politics and put it on a scientific and economic basis. 
As a means to that end it is a non-political Tariff Commission which 
will deal with the tariff from an American viewpoint, the point of 
view of all the people, consumers as well as producers, labor as well 
as capital. 

"Now, that is the proposition, and the movement means this: 
We ask that science shall displace guesswork, that facts shall sup- 
plant fancies, that business methods shall prevail over political prac- 
tice; that full, deliberate, painstaking and impartial consideration 
shall be the order of procedure, instead of hasty, ill-considered and 
biased action, and that the common good of all, and not the advantage 
of the few, shall be the object sought. 

ITS PERSONNEL 

"Now, in regard to the personnel of this movement, of which I 
happen to be the head and the active man. Among our directors are 
Frank G. Logan, of Logan & Bryan; N. W. Harris, the great banker; 
William V. Kelley, the large manufacturer; Henry M. Dyllesby; 
Clarence S. Funk ; Samuel C. Spotten ; John S. Goodwin ; George W. 
Perkins, of New York; and Harris F. Wilkinson, of Syracuse, New 
York. On the Advisory Committee are James J. Hill, of St. Paul, 
Chairman, whom I regard, perhaps, as the most distinguished man 
that I have ever known, measured by his grasp of affairs ; Thomas 
A. Edison; E. P. Ripley; Alva B. Johnson; John V. Farwell; Judge 
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C. B. Ames ; Henry D. Lindsley ; Jane Addams ; F. D. Coburn ; John 
Mitchell; Warren F. Doane; Cyrus H. K. Curtis; James M. Stude- 
baker; and a few others. 

"In this campaign of education, for it is such, our purpose is to 
play no favorites, but simply to ask for a better and a saner method 
of dealing with the subject of tariff than that which has obtained, 
to the end that tariff may be made in the interest of all the people 
instead of some of the people, in order that we may have sane and 
settled conditions, for no country in the world can stand continuously 
the turmoil that we have been through in the last twenty-five years, 
swinging from one plan to the other, business upset and demoralized, 
and no one knowing what and how to plan his work, and doing busi- 
ness was largely, and too largely, a gambling proposition. 

PRESENT TARIFF ABUSES 

"Among the abuses that have grown up in regard to the tariff 
is the matter of classification. It is full of jokers and full of subter- 
fuge, and when all those are extracted the tariff schedules can well 
be reduced to one-half of the items, made clearer and made so that 
it is in understandable English, so that a man can know in advance 
what his tariff rate is to be without depending upon the combined 
judgment and guesswork of half a dozen custom-house inspectors 
and three or four lawyers, as is often the case now. The classifica- 
tion of the tariff of the United States is the most involved and the 
most intricate piece of tariff work that the sun has ever shone upon. 
It is needlessly and purposely made involved. Even when a manu- 
facturer wants to get a certain article into a higher classification, 
they whip the devil around the stump and put a name on it and add 
forty to sixty per cent. 

"Now, a man in New York a few years ago bought some furni- 
ture. It consisted of a sofa and some chairs, and I think it was rose- 
wood or amaranth, very beautifully inlaid, splendidly upholstered, 
and the value of that furniture was $1,592. When it came to be 
appraised, the appraiser said, 'That certainly is not furniture, because 
the chief value there is the silk ; the wood is not worth a great deal ; 
there is an enormous amount of hand-work upon it, but judging from 
the physical features of that furniture, the silk is the item of largest 
value. Therefore, we will put it in the silk schedule.' He proceeded 
to do so. Then it transpired that a part of the fabric was wool mixed 
with silk,, and under Section 358, under the classification at that time, 
where wool and silk were mixed, it took the wool schedule, and so 
he said it had to be called wool, and the wool schedule provided that 
the tariff should be four times the value of the unwashed wool, which 
was forty-four cents a pound, and he just weighed up the furniture 
and called it all wool, and said that the tax was so much. The man 
said, *No, I won't stand for it,' and took it into court. Of course the 
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court made short work of it. Now, it is absolutely ridiculous to caJl 
the wood, and the springs, and the tacks, and everything else wool. 
But it shows how involved the thing was, and they had to go to court 
to settle for all time that a piece of upholstered furniture was not wool. 

"Now, there is another feature that illustrates the confusion and 
the uncertainty that will be cured by the methods we are going^ to 
tell you about. A few years ago scrap rubber was on the free list. 
A manufacturer of rubber footwear concluded to import a shipment 
of scrap rubber, which was, he assumed, on the free list ; but, to be sure, 
he consulted a lawyer and an expert, and was told that doubtless this 
particular scrap rubber would be brought in under the basket-clause 
of scrap not otherwise specified, which would carry a duty of ten 
per cent. Still, he thought he could stand it, and so he had the ship- 
ment come through. When the shipment arrived it was discovered that 
there was a thread of wool in the scrap, and although the wool was 
rotted and of no value, the appraiser declared that under the act the 
shipment must take the wool schedule; and the rate would be four 
times the value of unwashed wool. The result was that when the 
tariff bill was presented it called for $i,6oo upon a shipment valued 
at $400. After the man fainted and came to, he hired another lawyer, 
and after long and vexatious delay, upon the payment of one per cent, 
of the tariff bill he was permitted to return the shipment to the point 
where it originated. 

"Now, I got that from Senator Dolliver. I do not know it from 
personal observation. Now, isn't it absurd and indefensible that 
such a condition should prevail. Of course that is an extreme 
example. 

"There was another instance. A large rancher in southern Cali- 
fornia drove several thousand sheep with their lambs over the line 
into Mexico. They were registered as sheep and lambs, and under 
the act could be returned duty free ; but when they were driven back, 
six months later, behold the lambs were sheep. The flock did not 
tally with the outgoing description for this reason, and so an import 
duty was charged upon the whole flock, amounting to substantially 
$5,000. No relief could be had from the department, and the owner 
was obliged to take the matter into court. Where that tribunal made 
short work of it and canceled the tariff assessments. Just think of 
Jiaving to do that thing to get justice. 

"I will tell you of another instance along a different line. A man 
told me this on the train. He said, 'I went to Washington when the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill was in the making, towards the latter days, repre- 
senting an industry which deals in the trimmings on ladies' hats. 
Our greatest competition .was in Belgium, where this work was done 
in the homes, and we had a duty of thirty per cent, and we could not 
compete successfully where there was no overhead charge in running 
a factory, as against the peasant's work in the home. So, we got 
together, appointed a committee, of which I was chairman, to go to 
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Washington and see if we couldn't get that tariff increased from 
thirty to forty-five per cent. We saw our Congressman and he took 
us over to the Ways and Means Committee, and we saw there several 
groups of men around different parts of the room, and we told the 
Congressman that we would like to have about three hours to present 
our case. He went away and spoke to the chairman, and he said, 
'Well, we cannot give you more than ten or fifteen minutes.' We said, 
*Why, we cannot present this matter in that time.' 'Well, do the best 
you can,' he said. "Here are a half a dozen protests that have got to 
be reported on and we can't wait,' So we started in to explain to 
them how important this thing was, and the kind of competition we 
had to meet, and the chairman said, 'Well, now, just a moment, let me 
anticipate, about how much is the total importation of this article?' 
'Why, it amounts in dollars and cents to between $6,000,000 and 
$7,000,000.' He said, 'That is a very small matter. What is your 
rate?' He was told it was thirty per cent., and he said, 'Suppose we 
give you sixty per cent, is that satisfactory?' 'Well, yes, I think we 
can get along with that.' 'All right, it goes, sixty per cent.' They only 
expected an increase of fifty per cent., and it was increased one 
hundred. 

"Now, a thing of that kind wotjld be impossible where you have 
trained men to find out all the facts before deciding the case. What 
would you think of a judge who would decide a case before you called 
the witnesses ? People would not stand for it for a minute, and we 
ought not to stand for it. 

"In twenty-three years, from 1890 to 1913, we have had five 
complete revisions of the tariff, five periods of depression and con- 
fusion and uncertainty. In all those periods men were thrown out 
of employment, losses took the place of profits, and business was 
attended with such great uncertainty thsrt men did not know how to 
proceed. Many of those who were not financially strong failed simply 
because of this unrest, because of this uncertainty. 

AS IT IS DONE IN EUROPE 

"How about France ? France had no general revision of tariff for 
eighteen years, but during that time three hundred and forty-eight 
changes were made in the schedules and thirty-eight acts passed, mak- 
ing an adjustment here and there, not tearing everything down, not 
destroying, but building up scientifically, and the result was that the 
tariff changes were made there and business did not know anything 
about it, and did not feel it. How much better that is! 

"Germany began thirty years ago to redirect their industries. They 
decided upon a policy, and have stuck to it, and there the method of 
handling the tariff is along expert lines, in which everything was for 
the strength and for the benefit of the Empire. Adjustment has been 
n^ade from time to time, and the result is that due to the scientific 
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development of her industries, her vocational schools, and other instru- 
mentalities, Germany has woven the most remarkable industrial fabric 
that the world has so far known, and it is because of this scientific 
adjustment of her industries, plus German thrift and efficiency, that 
that country is able to sustain the tremendous military burden to 
which the Empire has been and is now being subjected. 

"What have we done? We have traded the tariff from a beneficial 
standpoint for the benefit of all the people. As the tariff now stands 
it is made for political expediency, by pulling and hauling and trading, 
and the burden is upon the people. As the tariff has been conducted 
it has never been written for all of the people, but for some of the 
people. 

THE WEST IN REVOLT 

"I do not blame the large manufacturers for going to Wash- 
ington when there is tariff revision. The uncertainty that prevails 
makes it necessary for them to be there, otherwise an unfortunate 
change might mean their ruin. They were compelled to be on the 
job, and while there they would get the best they could for themselves 
and for each other. The poor farmer in Kansas and Nebraska was 
not thought about. We fellows in the wild and woolly West were left 
out. The tariff was usually written east of the Hudson, and some- 
times east of the Connecticut River, and we fellows have got to stand 
for it. Now, we are tired, and it won't go any longer. The farmer 
of Kansas and Nebraska, whatever his interests may be, is entitled 
to as much consideration as the manufacturer of New England. The 
tariff must bear the burdens of all the people. No other plan will 
become permanent. Every other plan followed will be upset, and we 
will have turmoil instead of stability, and what we need is tranquillity 
in business circles, for the L(5rd knows we have not had it for thirty 
years. 

"The Ways and Means Comimittee is composed now of thirteen 
Democrats and nine or ten Republicans, and they get together. The 
burden of the proposition is upon the majority, and they sit around 
a table, and the majority commences to do constructive work, to build 
up their business, and the other fellow sits back to interfere with it 
as much as possible, and tries to knock it to pieces and tear it down. 
That is the way they are doing with your business and my business. 
How long would a bank continue if one set of directors were building 
up and another set of directors tearing down? It is unscientific and 
unbusinesslike, and cannot continue and should not continue. 

"Now, I deny that the plan of trading and conspiring to get an 
undue advantage is justifiable and defensible. You cannot defend it. 
We have got to adopt a better plan than that. When the majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee, through the subcommittees, are ready 
to report out a bill, not one of the members is probably satisfied with it. 
We all know that it is not what the country ought to have, but it is 
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the best they can do, and perhaps three or four or five members of 
that Committee, representing a body of five hundred Congressmen, 
decides what the tariff bill shall contain. The caucus passes upon it, 
and when that is done it becomes a party measure, and it is political 
treason then for any man to question the validity of that act, or to 
say that it is not the best that was ever written. 

"So, tariffs are reported out and are made for political expediency 
and not for the economic development of the industries of the country, 
and they never will be, so long as tariff-making is a political question. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ACT 

"When we began this organization, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, of which your distinguished member, Mr. John H. Fahey, 
is the head, had a referendum vote taken, and out of 724 organizations 
associated with it 715 favored the proposition. But they are unable 
to come across. Congress is not responsive. It needed more public 
sentiment, but Congress will respond to public sentiment always if 
the sentiment is strong enough and it is insistent upon it. So, we 
made up our minds to break into this game to see if we could not 
help the Chamber of Commerce to put this thing over. 

"I said the business men are for it, and why should not the 
laborer and the farmer be for it? I took it up along those lines. I 
went to San Francisco with Samuel Gompers and some others and 
worked with the laboring men there for a week, and they came across 
for it enthusiastically, and all over this country it is sweeping labor 
circles. They have been the victims and they want business stableized 
and an opportunity to work all the time. Now, necessarily, I do not 
endorse all of the things the laboring people do, but I say to you, 
when you want some legislation, if labor is with you it is a mighty 
big asset, and I think that labor and agriculture and the business 
people in this matter should all take hold and pull together and by 
team-work put the ball over the goal line, and we are going to do it. 

"Now, then, the great mass think straight when they have all the 
facts. We will never settle the tariff question — I mean the tariff 
policy — of this country until the people are in possession of the 
essential facts, to know what the facts are, and then they will decide 
whether we shall have a country of free trade or a tariff limited to 
revenue only, or whether we shall have a tariff with incidental 
protection. 

CONSTRUCTIVE PLANS 

"I have a bill here, and I am afraid I will not be able to read it 
in ten minutes, but I will outline it. This bill will be introduced next 
week, I think. There are about ten bills down there now pending, 
but none of them is along the line of this bill. Without reading the 
bill I will explain where the bill that we have differs from other bills 
that have hitherto been introduced. It is on broader lines. 
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"All the bills heretofore introduced provided for a commission 
to be appointed by the President, say, of seven members, three from 
the opposition and four from his own party. Our bill provides for 
a commission in which no political party shall have majority control 
of the membership. If it is a commission of six it shall be three of 
each kind, and if seven, three Democrats and three Republicans 
and some other fellow. Now, it is not non-partisan; it is sort of 
bi-partisan; but the ppint is that politically it is neutralized. Then, 
when these men go out, they are not making political investigations, 
they are making investigations of conditions, and they get away from 
the politics of it and get to the scientific side of it, and they are 
after information. If a commission of that kind brings in a report 
and agrees that a certain schedule of facts is as represented, and are 
all the facts in the case, and all the facts that are essential, the people 
will accept that. 

"For example, the Bureau of Foreign Domestic Relations, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Pratt, a very estimable gentleman, has the ma- 
chinery for gathering these facts. I said to one of the distinguished 
members, 'But this man reports to the Commissioner of Commerce, 
a Cabinet officer, a part of a political organization. Now, he may be 
as pure as the driven snow; he may be as honest as though he was 
born and bred in Boston, and yet the Republicans might not be will- 
ing to concede that the facts reported were all of the facts, that they 
were a complete exposition of the thing, and it will be open to ques- 
tion.' The reply was, 'Well, this man is so honorable and so reliable 
that after a while they will find it out and they will depend upon him.' 
I said, 'But in the meantime what will be done until they do find out? 
Why not begin with a proposition that when the work is brought in 
we are satisfied with the results?' 

"So, the Commission Bill that we speak of provides for the bal- 
ancing between the parties. In that way it will neutralize the political 
end of it. It provides that agriculture and labor must be represented 
upon the membership of that commission. 

"Now, that is new. But let me say to you, my friends, in all 
seriousness — and I have made a study of it for nearly a year — that 
you will never get stability in tariff legislation if you ignore agricul- 
ture and if you ignore labor. You cannot do it, and you ought not to 
do it. The time has passed when the manufacturers can write their 
own schedules and put them wherever they like. The people will 
not stand for it, and they ought not to stand for it. You must get 
it down to a sound, substantial business basis. So our bill provides 
that agriculture and labor must be represented in the make-up of 
the commission. 

"Now, there are good brains in both parties. It provides also 
that in addition to the usual duties this Commission may hear com- 
plaints. Suppose you represent an industry like the dye industry? 
Where can you go to get relief? You must wait until Congress, the 
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great machine, gets around to the time when they can give you con- 
sideration. Any industry, whether producer, consumer, or individual, 
who feels aggrieved can file a petition and ask for relief. The Com- 
mission will look the thing over, and if they are satisfied with the 
bona fides of the party, and the matter is of sufficient importance that 
it ought to be looked into, it will order a public investigation, con- 
ducted with the dignity of a trial before a court, and then all the facts 
are brought out and analyzed and reduced to a^ complete statement. 
The Commission has its attorneys and its experts to bring out all the 
facts, and the Commission then reports upon that condition to Con- 
gress with or without a recommendation, as they may see fit. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the industry I spoke of a little while ago, where they 
had a duty of thirty per cent, on the trimmings of millinery, made 
up their minds that they ought to have forty-five per cent., they 
would only ask what they thought they could justify, and if it trans- 
pired that these men ought to have relief — ought to have what they 
petitioned for, the Commission would report to Congress. Of course 
the Commission could not institute a rate under the Constitution, 
although I will speak about that a little later — so it gives us a 
tribunal that will take up and investigate the things that ought to be 
investigated and bring home to Congress the definite results, calm, 
deliberate, painstaking, and scientific investigation. Now the fellows 
rush up there before the Ways and Means Committee and tell them 
their troubles and what they want, and they give them twice what 
they are entitled to, and they laugh up their sleeves, and they are 
doing your business and doing mine. How do you like it ? 

"Now, we propose to pay to each member of this Commission 
$i2,ooo, the same as the Federal Reserve Board. You cannot get 
big men to serve on an important commission if you pay them a small 
salary. You may get a few newspaper fellows to take the job, but 
you cannot get real, high-class men; but we must have talent, and 
so we have provided for that. Now, then, that in essence is the kind 
of a commission that we are talking about." 

LUNCHEON TO WALTER D. MOODY 

Friday, January 21, the Club tendered an informal luncheon to 
Walter D. Moody, Maniaging Director of the Chicago Plan Commission, 
which was attended by a gathering of men interested in City Planning 
and kindred subjects. 

Vice-President W. T. A. Fitzgerald presided. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE 



CIGARS 

The Club carries a fine line of cigars, listed below. If one does 
not find the brand of cigar one is accustomed to use, the Committee 
will gladly place it on sale. 



Name 



u 
u 



u 



tt 



M 



El Planco Pets . 
La Mora Entre-Actos 
El Planco Segarros . 
Between the Acts 
Nestor Special 
Monogram . 
Representa Mates 
Blackstone, Londres 

Panetelas 

Perfectos 

Londres, in pkgs. 
Quincy, Londres 
Elcho 
M. C. A. 

M. C. A. Perfectos 
7-20-4 

7-20-4, Londres 
Flor de Calidad Perfecto 
Rosa de Mindora 
J. A. Londres 
Kin^dale Rothschild 
B. C. C. Marquise 
Ginita, Bostonians 
Londres . 
Deliciosos 
Minerva . 
S. & G., Londres 

" Perfectos 
Poet Londres 
Overland, Londres 

Perfectos . 
Jockey Club 
El Roi Tan Marquise 
" " Elegantes 
Paulita Elegantes 
Albeca Ideal 
Hildana Conchas 
Priscilla Perfectos 
Panetella 
Londres 
Strathmore Londres 

Panetella 

Perfectos 
E. & E. Rockefeller 
Hildana Puritano 
La Tessina Rothschild 
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it 



tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 



of 10 



Each 

$0.05 



754, 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.70 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.08 
.08 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10, 

.10 

.10 



2 for .15 



3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
straight 





Box of 


Box of 


Box of 


50 


100 


12, $0.50 






10, .25 






10, .25 






10, .10 






10, .25 






10, .15 




$7.00 


25, 1.70 


$3.35 


6.70 


25, 1.70 


3.35 


6.70 




3.35 


6.70 




3.35 


6.70 




3.35 


6.70 




3^5 


6.70 




335 


6.70 




3.50 


7.00 




3.50 


7.00 




3.35 


6.70 




2.50 


5.00 




3.7s 


7.50 




3.80 


7.60 




3.80 


7.60 




3.75 


7.50 




3.60 


7.20 




3.35 


6.70 




4.15 


8.2s 




3.50 


7.00 




350 


7.00 




3.35 


6.70 




3.40 


6.75 




3.90 


7.80 


25, $1.95 


3.90 


7.80 


25, 2.00 


4.00 


8.00 


25. 1.75 


3.50 


7.00 




360 


7.20 




3.60 


7.20 




3.60 


7.20 




3.60 


7.20 




3.60 


7.20 




3.60 


7.20 




3.80 


7.60 




3.80 


7.60 




380 


7.60 




3.50 


7.00 




4.50 


9.00 




4.50 


9.00 
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Name 

La Severna Victoria 
L'Amour Marquise . 
La Mora Puritan o . 
La Regalita Marquise 
La Preferencia . 
Don Rodrigo Brcva . 

Puritano 
Manuel Molina Amores 
La Carolina Cherutos 
Flor de Cadets . 
Salerosa Ideal . 
La Integridad 
Blackstone Banquet 
Kingdale Nobleza . 
B. C. C. Invincible 
Artist Grandiosas . 
£. & £. Invincible 
Caf6 Savarin 
£1 Planco Triangulares 
La Flor de Celebridad 
Sanchez and Haya New Bishop 
La Tessina Napoleons 
Garcia and Vega Panetelas (5 for .60) 
B. C. C. Coronas 
Bock Panetelas . 
Romeo and Juliet Amalia 
B. C C. Exquisitos . 
Beck Excellentes 
Partagas Puritano 

" Perfectionados 
Romeo and Juliet Perfectionados 
Punch Regalia .... 
Cabanas Espanola 
La Carolina Bouquet, Special 
La Carolina Perfecto 
Partagas Perfectos . 
Manuel Garcia Perfectos 
Les Perlas Rothschild . 
Upham Perfectos 
La Carolina Invincible 
£1 Planco B. C. C. Special 

Las Palmas 

Americus Con Bouquet . 

Reg Chica 

Diplomaticos . 

Perfectos . 

Palmas 
Mi Favoritas Camelias . 
Apollos 
Puritanos . 
Cabinets 
La Pridona Regalia . 
" Perfectos 

Aplino Conchas .... 
Moo-Ga. Box of 10 .25 



Each 



Box of 



ft 



u 



$1 



u 



tt 



« 



« 



for .50) 



$2.50 

2.60 
2.60 
2.90 
2.60 
2.85 
2.80 
240 
2.8s 



$0.10 25, $2.00 

.10 25, 2.2s 

.10 

.10 25, 2.3s 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 (package of 5 

.10 

.10 

.11 25, 

.10 25, 

.11 straight 25, 

.11 25, 

.12 25, 

.12 25, 

.15; 2 for .25 25, 

.15,2 for .25 25, 

.15,2 for .25 25, 

.15,2 for .25 25, 

.15, 2 for .25 

.15,2 for .25 25, 2.75 

.15, 2 for .25 

.15,2 for .25 

.15, 2 for .25 

.15,2 for .25 

.15 straight 

.15 straight 

.20,3 for .50 25, 

.20, 3 for .50 25, 

.20, 3 for .50 

.20,3 for .50 

.20 straight 25, 

.25 straight 25, 

.25 straight 25, 

.25 straight 25, 

.25 straight 

.25 straight 

.28 straight 

.11 straight 

.07 

.07 

.08 

.08 

.11 

.13 

.10 straight 

.10 straight 

.10 straight 

.15, 2 for .25 25, 2.50 

.15 straight 25, 3.00 

.10 straight 25, 2.25 

.10,3 for .25 



25, 240 



375 
375 



4.75 
5.00 

5.25 

SIS 

5.IS 
640 

.65 
1.65 
1.90 
1.90 



25, 
25, 

10, 

25. 
25, 
25, 



Box of 

50 

$4.00 

4.50 

4.50 

4.60 

440 
4A0 
4.40 
470 

4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.70 
5.20 
5.20 

575 

5.20 

570 

5.60 
4.80 
5.65 
5.50 
5.50 

5.00 
6.25 

S.65 

7.00 

7.00 

7^0 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

10.30 

10.25 
10.30 

5.00 

3.25 

375 

375 
5.00 

S75 
3.50 
425 
4.25 



Box of 

100 

$8.00 
9.00 
9.00 
9.20 
8.80 
8.80 
8.80 
9.40 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 

10.00 

940 
1040 
10.40 
11.50 
1040 
1140 
11.20 

9.60 
11.30 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.30 

9.60 
14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
1500 
16.00 
16.00 
19.00 
20.00 
21.00 
20.60 
20.50 
20.60 
25.60 
10.00 



7.00 
8.50 
8.50 
10.00 
12.00 
900 



350 
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BILLIARD ROOM 
George S. Slosson in charge 

The House Committee has engaged George S. Slosson, Former 
Billiard Champion of the world, to have complete charge of the billiard- 
room. Mr. Slosson will give personal attention to any members of the 
Club who may desire it. Mr. Slosson will give private lessons to members 
by appointment. 

The Billiard and Pool Tournament is under way, and the enthu- 
siasm points to its success. 

PAJAMAS AND UMBRELLAS 

The House Committee has provided pajamas for members using 
the sleeping-rooms for transient use. 

Also a supply of umbrellas for emergency use of members. Both 
of these articles may be obtained «it the desk at a nominal rental. 

CLOCK IN THE MAIN LOUNGE 

The Committee acknowledges, with appreciation, the gift of a 
beautiful white marble wall clock, presented by Franklin M. Darrow and 
Edward G. Tilton, members of the Club. 

A new banquet-room has been opened on the eighth floor, which 
will accommodate 135 people. This room may be divided into two or 
three separate rooms whenever occasion requires. 



ART AND LIBRARY 

DRAWINGS BY HARRIOT B. NEWHALL 

A collection of color drawings by Harriot B. Newhall, forty in 
number, has been hung in one of the side lounges. They were made 
in Boston, Belgium, England, France, and Italy. 

The collection of photographs of colonial doorways and relics, 
which was donated to the Club by Frank Cousins, of Salem, has been 
hung in the side lounge. 

George E. Parker has loaned to the Club an oil painting of a 
grazing scene, which is hanging on the stairs from the third to the 
fourth floors. 

THURSDAY NIGHT DINNERS 

The Entertainment Committee wishes to again bring to the atten- 
tion of the members the matter of the Thursday night dinners, which 
precede the entertainments on those evenings. Men who are known 
to be particularly interested in the subject under discussion are invited, 
but any member of the Club, who wishes, may secure tickets at the 
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oflSce of the Civic Secretary, to the capacity of the banquet room. 

Because invitations are sent on one occasion to one group of 
members, and on another occasion to another group, does not signify 
that all members are not welcome. 

All entertainment functions are always open to all members, in 
order of application. 

The dinners are held at six o'clock, and the price is one dollar, 
to be charged to the accounts of the members attending, it being quite 
evident that no one member should be the guest of the other members 
of the Club, on general principles. 

The after-dinner speeches are most interesting and educational 
features of the Club life, which is evidenced by the eagerness to attend 
on the part of a large number of the Club members. 

Hereafter all tickets issued for these dinners will be charged to the 
accounts of members receiving them, unless returned to the office of 
the Civic Secretary by lo a. m. on the day to be used. 

RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Club has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of their membership 
cards in the Boston City Club, such privileges being extended on a 
cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Club, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Club, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

City Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

Ellicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriter's Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 

NECROLOGY 

William H. Bowker 
Greorge E. Hanson 
H. C. Hansen 
Thomas F. Boyle 
W. C. Smith 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR MARCH 

Thunday Evening, March 2 

CONCERT 

Auditorium, 8 o'clock 

Mme. EVELYN SCOTNEY Soprano 

Miss FLORENCE JEPPERSON Contralto 

Mr. GEORGE RASELY Tenor 

Mr. HOWARD WHITE Basso 

Mr. HERBERT SEILER Accompanist 

PROGRAM 

I. AuA — "Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves," from "Julius 

Csesar" Handel 

Mr. White 

3. AaiA — "Ah ! f ors e lui," from "La Traviata" Verdi 

Mme. Scotnejr 

3. 0. "I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby" Clay 

b. "A Lyric" Vieh 

c. "Prelude" RotuUd 

Mr. Rasely 

4. a. "The Star" Rogers 

b. "Open Wide Your Eyes" Massenet 

c. "My Ain Folk" Lemon 

d. "Serenade" Ruckauf 

Miss Jepperson 
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5. DuKT — "Baigne d'cau les mains," from "Thais" Massenet 

Mme. Scotney and lllr. White 

Intermission 

6. Aria — "Cavatina," from "Romeo et Juliette" Gounod 

Mr. Rasely 

7. a. "Snowflakes" Mallinson 

b. "Pierrot" Rubner 

c. "Whistle, and I'll Come to Ye" Old Scotch 

Mme. Scotney 

8. a, "Three Men o' Merri" Hammond 

b. "May, the Maiden" Carpenter 

c, "Pirate Song" Gilbert 

Mr. White 

9. Aria — "Mon coeur s'ouvre a ta voix," from "Samson et 

Dalilah" Soint-Saens 

Miss Jepperson 

10. Quartet — Spinning Scene from "Martha" Flotow 

Saturday, March 4 

LUNCHEON TO MORRIS L. COOKE 

Recent Director of Public Works, City of Philadelphia 

Mr. Cooke will speak upon the Public Utilities Service. 
Prof. Felix Frankfurter will preside. 

Reservations at Civic Secretary's office 

Monday, March 6 

LUNCHEON TO HON. PETER WITT, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. Witt was associated with Mayor Johnson, of Qeveland, Ohio, 
and was one of the Mayor's principal assistants in bring^ing out the 
various improvements and the reforms in that city. 

Rev. Harold Marshall will preside. 

Reservations at Civic Secretary's office 



Thursday EveniiiK, March 9 

DR. JOHN COWPER POWYS, M. A., of England 
"AMERICAN VERSUS EUROPEAN IDEAL OF LIFE'* 

Members will recall the remarkable address of Dr. Powys in Decem- 
ber, 19 14, and because of the great interest aroused by his eloquent 
description of the Latin, Teuton, and Slav Race Ideals, the Entertain- 
ment Committee has secured an acceptance for a second address. 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office 
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WHAT IS YOUR HOBBY? 

What Social, Scientific, or Political Problems, or Diversions, are 
you interested in that you would like to talk over occasionally with 
other members of the Club who are interested in the same subjects ? 

The President and the Board of Governors believe that among our 6,500 
members there must be hundreds who are interested in some subject 
outside of their business which they would like to ^tudy and discuss 
with other members of similar tastes, if they only knew such members, 
and a committee has been appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
this question and if possible to bring together groups Of such members 
for their own benefit and to make the Club more useful. 

In order to farther this work, will y<m please fill out the fc^owing blank and forward 
it to the committee ? No matter what your fad is» put it down. There will be others 
who wUl share your tastes* in everything from coin and stamp collecting, baseball, 
hiking, and books, to astronomy, taxation, travel, politics, and all kinds of sociological 
problems. 



TEAS OFF AMD MAIL THIS COUPON 



Name. 



Address. 



Business 

I am interested in the following subjects 



COMMITTEE ON CLUB GROUPS, 

Robert O. Harris, Chairman, Club House 
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Monday Evening, March 13 

DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 

(Washington, D. C.) 

Inventor of the Telephone 

Forty years ago, on March 7, the first application for patents was 
filed by Dr. Bell, so that this occasion takes the form of an anniversary 
reception, with an address by Dr. Bell. 

Mr. E. K. Hall, Vice-President New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, will preside. 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at Civic Secretary's office 

Thursday Evening, March 16 

HON. HENRY BRECKINRIDGE 

of Kentucky 

"PREPAREDNESS'' 

Mr. Breckinridge was until recently 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 

His resignation being coincident with that of Hon. Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. Breckinridge is peculiarly well qualified to speak on his subject. 

Hon. James M. Head, former Mayor of Nashville, Tenn., will preside. 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office 
Thursday Evening, March 23 

DR. SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of Divinity School, University of Chicago 

"SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE IMPACT OF 
EASTERN AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION" 

Dr. Lemuel H. Murun, President of Boston University, will preside. 
Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office 

Thursday Evening, March 30 

"THROUGH YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK via 
GARDINER GATEWAY, and the STORIED NORTHWEST" 

CHARLES NORTON HUNT, Lecturer 

Moving Pictures and Stereopticon 

Auditorium, 8 o'clock 
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THIRD ANNUAL 

Sons of Members Dinner 

FRIDAY EVENING, MARCH 31, 1916 

Each year the interest in our annual Sons of Members 
dinner greatly increases, and it has become one of the great 
fixtures of the Club's activities. 

The following gentlemen will speak : 

Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

Hon. WILLIAM F. MURRAY, Postmaster of Boston. 

ERNEST M. HOPKINS, former Secretary Dartmouth 
College. 

DENIS A. McCarthy, Editor Sacred Heart Review. 

JOHN C. CROSBY, Harvard Law School. 

Vice-President George S. Smith presiding. 



Mr. James Russell Chandler will tell a few stories in 
his own inimitable way. He is an entertainer all will enjoy. 

Musical stunts will be provided by a group of college 
men, who have arranged "some program." 

ELIGIBLES : Young men 14 years and upwards, their 
fathers and fathers' friends. 

DINNER AT 6.30 

TICKETS AT THE CIVIC SECRETARY'S OFFICE 
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REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 



LUNCHEON TO GENERAL WOOD 

Thursday, January 27 

The guest on this day was Major-General Leonard Wood, Chief of 
the Department of the East, who spoke on "Preparedness," at a luncheon 
tendered in his honor. He was introduced by Adjutant-General Charles 
H. Cole. 

AMPHION CLUB 

Thiu*sday Evening, January 27 

The members of the Club were entertained by the Amphion Club of 
Melrose. The organization gave one of the finest concerts that has ever 
been given before the members. The music consisted of about sixty 
voices, together with solo numbers. E. Cutter, Jr., was Conductor. 



PERMANENT AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
February 3, 1916 

Prior to the address on "Permanent Prosperity of America," by 
Hon. Dudley Malone, Collector of the Port of New York, a dinner in 
his honor was served, at which the Collector of the Port of Boston, 
Hon. Edmund Billings, presided. The speakers were Hon. Charles L. 
Burrill, Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; Hon. John 
F. Malley, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Boston District; 
Hon. George L. Barnes; Hon. Joseph A. Maynard, Surveyor of the 
Port of Boston; Hon. Henry J. Skeffington, Commissioner of Immi- 
gration ; and Hon. W. T. A. Fitzgerald. 

In introducing the speaker of the evening, the presiding officer, 
Hon. Edmund Billings, said of Mr. Malone : 

"I know of no man, and I do not now speak from any exaggerated 
sense of personal friendship — I know of no man in the history of this 
country for the last eighteen troublesome months, outside of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and some few members, probably, of his 
official family, who has been called upon to meet more grave, more 
complexing, problems, problems that were fraught with tremendous 
interest for this country, than the speaker of this evening. I am going 
farther than that. I am going to say that I know of no man, with 
the possible exception of the great man who sits in the White House, 
who has so typified, in his actions and the way in which he has han- 
dled the problems which have come to him, the best in American 
citizenship and what I conceive to be the highest standard which 
every American loves to see in the public officials of this country. 

"Just one phase of his work occurs to me at this .moment. I 
wonder if I may be pardoned for saying that, loving him as I do — 
and that is a word that men do not. use very much — but, loving him 
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as I do, I trembled when he had to deal (and he did have to deal 
with it more fully than even the President of the United States) 
with the tremendous question which was involved in the sinking of 
the Lusitania, when he had to deal with the questions of neutrality 
which arose in the sinking of the Ancona, and many other problems. 

"Our guest not only showed diplomacy of the highest t)rpe, but 
he also showed the highest sense of responsibility and a desire to 
conduct the important office which he holds according to the very 
best traditions of what we all wish we might do under similar cir- 
cumstances of American citizenship. 

"It is a very great pleasure indeed to have the honor of presenting 
to you as our guest and the speaker of the evening, the Honorable 
Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the Port of New York." (Applause.) 

HON. DUDLEY FIELD MALONE 

"Collector Billings and Gentlemen of the Boston City Club. You 
would think, after my varied experience in public speaking, that I 
would almost have a brassy, if not a calloused, nerve, which would 
make me immune from emotion under any introduction. Yet, I am 
profoundly grateful, not because for a moment I admit any of the 
statements of alleged fact of your Chairman, but for the friendship 
and the way in which he made the statements which he so carelessly 
did make. 

"When politicians of my party in Massachusetts became, as we 
of Celtic origin so frequently do, somewhat immersed in various can- 
didacies for office, my distinguished chief asked me if, by going to 
Massachusetts, I thought I could straighten the situation out, and I 
said, 'No.' He said, 'Go up and try.' After sitting down for three 
or four weeks with the various leaders in the various sections of 
the State, I decided upon an almost common judgment, that probably 
the best selection, under the circumstances, which cannot now be 
revealed, for Collector of the Port of Boston, was the man who is 
your Collector of the Port of Boston. The record that he has made 
for efficiency and integrity is sufficient answer to the fact that, in a 
situation in which I was really forced to intrude myself, I came out 
better than I knew and better than I thought. I am very happy to 
come here to-night and be introduced by my friend 'Ned' Billings. 
I had never met him up to that time, but I was told an interesting 
thing about him. I had always been a radical in politics and in race. 
I am still both. I was told that he was a banker, but had voted for 
Bryan three times. (Applause.) I said, 'Any man who is a banker 
and has voted for Bryan three times is sufficiently well balanced for 
this job.' 

"While I am a Federal official, and while I am in the midst of 
Federal officials, and I warn you all that they are present, I do not 
come to you as a partisan. I come to you to speak of political things 
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and to mention names, because I should consider it, as you wiould 
consider it, a very anemic speech if I came, as a representative of the 
present Federal administration, to talk of things that had no relation 
to it. When a Republican United States Senator or an official of a 
Republican administration comes here, you, of course, expect him to 
give expression to the faith and beliefs that are in him, and I presume 
you expect the same from me. 

"Grentlemen, I want to speak to you about prosperity, not because 
it is coming, but because it is here. It is admitted by men in all parties, 
and so I assume that in Massachusetts we can admit it. A few months 
ago I would have hesitated to admit it so long, because there was so 
much general denunciation of its existence, but it is generally admitted 
that we are in the midst of a very real prosperity. There are those 
who say that it is merely temporary, that when this great European 
conflict is over we will have to watch closely in order that there 
may not be a tremendous slump in the business, the trade, the com- 
merce, and the pursuits of our country. I am confident that the pros- 
perity of this country is based on nothing so temporary as war con- 
ditions and, in order that you may have my point of view for what- 
ever value you may give to it, we must go into history and we must 
ask when the prosperity which the country did enjoy under Mr. 
McKinley ceased to be enjoyed in the country. I, for one, have 
never believed, from the time I was a very young man, that the pros- 
perity of this country was dependent upon a tariff, because I con- 
ceived it to be an absurdity that the prosperity of a great nation like 
ours should be in a large part dependent upon a single piece of eco- 
nomic legislation, and I have always believed that the prosperity of 
our country was dependent upon a combination of economic circum- 
stances. Now^ if a panic in this country is due to the tariff, the last 
panic we had was under a protective tariff, and I have never claimed 
that the panic was due to the protective tariff, and I have never 
claimed that the panic was due to Mr. Roosevelt. There are a lot 
of things said in politics around campaign time which are important 
because they are not true. There was a famous expression around 
Civil War days. The man in the street always had it as he read the 
headlines. It was this, 'Important if True.' 

"The panic was due to a combination of circumstances, in my 
judgment. Our country had grown up and had prospered in certain 
sections, and in the possessions of a certain class of our citizens, and 
in keeping vast numbers of men at work, getting enough to live on 
but unable to lay aside very much savings. It had prospered under 
the protective principle, but just as the protective principle was neces- 
sary in the days of infant industries, in order to give that necessary 
and salutary safeguard and protection to those infant industries, so 
it became less and less a necessity as those industries grew to great 
maturity. But there came the feeling into the minds of perfectly 
honest and sincere, and unquestionably patriotic manufacturers and 
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citizens, that if the direct tariff was taken away from them, they 
could not succeed by their own genius and their owti efficiency, and 
their own enterprise, which is notorious in America. The other side 
of the picture was that the high cost of living, which was mounting 
higher and higher in America, was greatly disturbing the masses of 
the people of our country. 

"Gentlemen, I want to say to you to-night in the most profound 
sincerity that, in discussing matters of this kind, which are now his- 
torical, I hope we will all continue to think of the problems which are 
going to lie nearest to the hearts of the masses of our people, and 
think of these things in the piping days of peace, in order that we 
may not have to eat the acid fruitage of thoughtlessness in the un- 
pleasant days of war. England would have found it very much easier 
to raise and equip armies, with better spirit, and in a shorter time, 
if she had paid more profound attention to the social program of 
necessary legislation, which was going to make the masses of the 
English working people feel that their government stepped down and 
came into close proximity with them, the workers, caring for them, 
attendant on their needs and raising them in the spirit and purpose 
of the British empire. But because those things were neglected, the 
very man in England who, five years ago, was denounced by every 
man of wealth in the kingdom as an anarchist and as a socialist, is 
the man who is looked to with hope and with confidence as the one 
man who has the approval of the masses of the people, without whom 
England knows there is no prospect of victory, and I hope that ever}' 
thoughtful man in America will not fail, in considering the commercial 
needs of the nation, the advancement of commerce and trade, and the 
adequate preparation, not merely of the army and navy, but the spirit 
of the masses. 

"I hope no man will fail to remember that we must, as generous 
Americans, in all walks of life, make the masses of the working people 
of the country realize that America in her government does come down 
and stands at the threshold of every home of every honest man that 
works with his hand and brain to make his contribution to the peace- 
ful pursuits of the Republic. (Applause.) 

"Gentlemen, the masses of this country were not satisfied that 
the great high cost of living, that the profits which were being reaped 
in America, were being distributed with that equality of distribution 
which would make their lives, not luxurious, because they had no 
such hope, but would add to their prospects of greater increase of 
revenue, which might give them in their individual selves little sums 
in the bank whereby each man who worked in the mills or the fac- 
tories or the manufacturing plants, of America, might hope, as he stood 
at the loom, or as he stood at the blazing fire in the steel mills, that 
his boy and his girl, his children growing up and in school, might 
have a better opportunity than he had, and might not have to give 
of their very life's blood in order to obtain a competency and a decent 
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American home. This thought and this feeling was in the minds of 
the workers of America that there was not an equitable distribution 
of the profits of the country. Immediately they looked about to find 
out through what governmental justice and legislation they might 
get a reduction of the high cost of living. It was not because the 
Democratic party was in favor of a lower tariff, or because the 
Republican party believed in a higher one, that the masses of the 
people of this country made a demand for a reduction of the tariff. 
It was because they were groping about in an effort to get the high 
cost of living reduced. It was not wise for them to think that a 
reduction in certain schedules of the tariff would at once affect, or 
in a short time reduce, the high cost of living, because this could only 
be done by a combination of circumstances ; but so insistent was the 
unanimous demand that it is not partisanship to say that, pursuant 
to that demand, both the Democratic party and the Republican party 
made the promise of a reduced tariff. 

"So, when this administration was elected it had pledged itself 
to a reduced tariff. If the Republican party had succeeded, it would 
likewise have been pledged to a reduced tariff. So, there is no par- 
tisan discussion on that point, because it is now a historical fact. 
We got the reduced tariff, and conditions, which had begun in 1908, 
of great business depression, continued and became a little more keen 
and a little worse, but they were not due to the tariff or fear of the 
tariff which was generally engendered. We know, looking back in 
retrospect, that in 191 1, the Morocco trouble in Europe, entirely dis- 
turbed financial conditions abroad. Vast amounts of American secu- 
rities were dumped back on the American market, and the American 
money market was compelled to take those securities up, and it was 
difficult for American enterprise, large American enterprise even, 
to get money sufficient for their needs. We also know now that in 
1912 and in 1913, Europe was hoarding its gold in anticipation of 
the very European war in which we are now in the midst. 

NO ROOM FOR PESSIMISM 

"I believe we have happily grown out of this condition, but there 
are those who are pessimistic. Judge Gary is pessimistic. He says 
we must be wary of an inflation. On the other hand, Mr. Vanderlip, 
whom I consider one of the greatest bankers in the world, says he 
sees no signs of inflation. Mr. James Hill, who is one of the pioneer 
spirits of large American enterprise and business in this country, 
sees no danger in the future. He sees no danger of dumping, by 
German commerce and trade, after this war is over. He says there 
is no prospect of any such situation, because he believes, as Horace 
White and Jacob Schiff, and other men of eminence in this country 
here believe, that when this war is over the European nations engaged 
in it will have lost millions of men by death or incapacitation, their 
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material resources will be depleted, their opportunity for building up 
trade and commerce will be long delayed, in a necessary effort to 
build up material conditions at home, and for a long time after this 
war is over it is reasonable to expect, and it is sound economics to 
believe, from a study of the facts, that the commerce, the manu- 
facturing, the industries, the trade of America, will be needed by the 
civil populations of Europe to help them rebuild themselves at home, 
in order that they may, in the distant future, be qualified to regain 
the lost trade and commerce which was theirs at the beginning of 
the war. So, from those circumstances, there is no need of concern. 

"I want to read to you what seem to be to me some very interest- 
ing statistics with regard to the trade and commerce of our country. 
We arc exporting from the Port of New York about sixty per cent. 
of the exports of the United States. For the week before last the 
exports ran from $36,000,000 to $52,000,000 a week. In view of the 
fact that a week ago to-day we exported $21,000,000 of stuff in a single 
day, I have to revise my figures. I can give no standard figures 
for the Port of New York, a port which is exporting $50,000,000 one 
week, and the next week sets forth a single day of $21,000,000, a port 
wliich is very much beyond my control and conjecture. So, I can only 
tell you the figures as they are, without a prophecy as to what the 
standard of figures for the year may be, but the important things 
to me, in considering the bases of permanent authority in our country, 
are the figures in regard to the crude materials brought into the 
country under the present tariff in the year 1915. For the first ten 
months of 1915, articles that entered into the manufactures and in- 
dustries of the United States showed an increase of $30,000,000 over 
the same period in 1914, and $88,000,000 over the same amounts of 
1913* while in manufactured imports ready for consumption there 
was a loss in the same months of 1915 of $108,500,000 under the same 
months of 191 4, and $95,500,000 under the same months of 1913. 
This comparison reveals an increased production in manufactures 
of the United States of fully $200,000,000 from foreign materials 
brought in here as crude materials. So you see, gentlemen, what we 
have been getting by the grace of God, and not by our foresight, 
because none of us did foresee the European war, and I am willing to 
assume that the European war would have happened if the Democrats 
had not been in office. 

"The increase in crude materials has made it possible for the 
manufacturers of this country to turn these added crude materials 
into manufactured articles which the world needs and which we are 
now supplying in our export trade. 

"During the same ten months the statistics show the imports 
into the United States, free and dutiable, for the years 1913 and 1915. 
were as follows: The free and dutiable imports into the United 
States for the year 191 3 were $782,805,000, and in 1915, the imports 
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free and dutiable were $940,798,000, or an increase of $157,993401, 
during 1915. 

"It is true that the new tariff, because it permitted certain things 
to come in free, was responsible in a large measure for the increased 
value of exports, from the large proportion of which revenue could 
not be collected by the government, but the crude materials brought 
in under the reduced rates have been used by the manufacturers in 
this country and turned into the manufactured articles and sent out 
to the great export trade. 

WAR ORDERS AND EXPORT TRADE 

"This export trade is not based on war orders. There are those 
who have been constantly saying this, sincerely believing that the 
export trade is based upon war orders. I want to give you, in one 
statement, some figures covering that point. The increase in exports 
of war material for the same months of 191 5 over the two previous 
years, such materials as firearms, cartridges, gunpowder, shells, etc., 
every conceivable kind of equipment for the soldier, was $106,000,000, 
leaving a balance of $754,000,000 of increase in other articles exported. 
The difference between the $754,000,000 and the $106,000,000 repre- 
sents the difference in our export trade between those things needed 
for the actual conditions of warfare — guns and materials of every 
kind, equipment for the soldier — and things needed for the pursuit 
of peace, for feeding and clothing and taking care of the civil popula- 
tions of Europe. 

"When men say, 'war orders,' they must distinguish. If they 
mean war conditions have made this great demand on America, as 
the only country in a position to serve all nations, that is true, but 
the great proportion of that $700,000,000 is going to remain our trade 
and our commerce for these very significant reasons. Our increase 
in exports to countries not engaged in this war have been very sig- 
nificant. Our increase to the West Indies last year over the previous 
year was $20,000,000. Our increase to South America was $36,000,000. 
Our increase to Asia was $38,000,000; to Oceania, $13,000,000; to Africa, 
$6,500,000; and to Australia, $78,000,000. It is an interesting fact at 
this point that Australia received a large proportion of her imports 
from Austria and from Germany. When wars are over the bitter- 
nesses remain, and it will be a long time before Australia will prefer 
to renew her trade relations with Austria and with the Teutonic 
powers rather than to continue the new^ line of trade which she has 
established with America. 

"Many of the belligerent countries, whose civil populations are 
able to produce the necessities of life or the luxuries of life, have 
found it very much easier to deal with us than to deal with one 
another, because the borders of these countries are filled with the 
traffic of war, and it is very difficult to carry on trade and commerce 
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with one another. So the increase has been very pronounced in our 
trade and in addition, of course, neutral countries, like Norway and 
Sweden, which before did not do such a tremendous trade with us, 
because of their opportunity to deal with Germany, have developed 
a trade and commerce with us. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

"South America presents the most hopeful field that lies before 
our country. It has been almost historical that, while the countries 
of Central and South America have through all these years profited 
by the enforcement, in spirit and in action, by the Monroe Doctrine, 
they have received their credit and their gold, and have done their 
business, trade and commerce with the countries of Europe. This 
is being changed in large part because they cannot get credit in 
Europe. They cannot trade with the belligerent countries. So, of 
necessity, we established a trade with South America. Yet we have 
not forced our trade on the countries of South America. You know 
it was the ancient and honorable custom of our salesmen in South 
America to insist that the buyer in South America should buy what 
we offered, whether he wanted it or not, and at a much higher price. 
Then, we had that brusque Anglo-Saxon way of appearing in his 
doorway, offering to buy him a drink, getting on immediate terras 
with him, and offering him goods he did not want. You know that 
brusque type of salesman that one sees in our musical comedies. 
That type of enterprise is not successful with the South American. 
He is slow of movement. He likes a little more blase attitude. He 
likes a more cordial introduction. He likes an opportunity to pay 
his bills with a little more leisure. He wants a little more time than 
we, in America, are willing to give him. Europe has found it profit- 
able to serve the trade of South America according to the desires of 
the people of South America, and the men of large enterprise in the 
great communities of Boston and New York and other cities of this 
country realize that and are adopting a trade relationship with South 
America in accordance with the plans, the purpose, and the wishes 
of South America. 

"Back of all this is the permanent fact that this country to-day, 
in every mill, in every manufacturing establishment of large enter- 
prise, is carrying on a trade and a business which is hopeful of the 
immediate future. The retail trade in this country increased twenty 
per cent, in 191 5 over 191 4, and the largest item of increase was 
jewelry. People do not buy jewelry if they expect to starve the fol- 
lowing year. It is true that diamonds are a profitable investment, 
but not many people buy diamonds nowadays. If they are going to 
indulge in a profitable investment, they go into the stock market. 
As I said, the retail trade in this country increased twenty per cent, 
in 1915 over the previous year. 
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GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

"The character of the prosperity is permanent. There are reasons 
for believing and knowing that it is permanent. There is a changed 
attitude on the part of the government toward business and enterprise 
in this country. Many months ago I received a call to go to Wash- 
ington. When I got down there it was at the time that Mr. McRey- 
nolds was Attorney-General. Mr. Gregory, the present Attorney- 
General, was special counsel for the government in the New Haven 
case. The problem before the government at Washington was whether 
or not your Commonwealth of Massachusetts would, through its Leg- 
islature, pass enabling legislation in order that the government at 
Washington might encourage, foster, and compel a friendly trustee- 
ship, to effect the divorce of the Boston & Maine from the New Haven. 
We know that there were only two alternatives, either to do it through 
a friendly trusteeship, or go into court, with the usual headlines, the 
glory of the United States behind the prosecuting officer, and bally- 
rag the railroad. I wondered why I was called, because I had made 
no study of the New Haven case. But, I happened to be acquainted 
with some of the leaders in Massachusetts, and I was asked by the 
Department of Justice to come here and see whether or not the 
government here in Massachusetts did intend to pass enabling legis- 
lation. By the opportunity that was given me, I had occasion to see 
from the inside the workings of the mind of the government at Wash- 
ington toward this problem of large concern and interest to the busi- 
ness welfare of New England. The President of the United States 
was anxious, with a keen anxiety, that no steps should be left untaken. 
Your then Governor of the State sent a message to the Legislature. 
The Legislature passed enabling legislation, and you got the friendly 
trusteeship, which protected in a spirit of friendship and of good-will, 
that business enterprise, notwithstanding its past history, but looking 
toward its future prosperity. 

"The government to-day is not looking with hostile eyes at 
business. It is not in favor of discrimination and subsidy to certain 
groups of business in the country. It is trying, in an honest effort, 
to encourage all industries in the country. Have you, gentlemen, 
been following the work of the Federal Trade Commission? I know 
one story of the work which illustrates what work that body is doing. 

"A few years ago a great firm in the country complained to the 
Federal Trade Commission that a certain competitor was doing, as 
is said, irreparable damage by printing, in paid advertisements, a dis- 
paragement of its business, and the matter was submitted to the 
Federal Trade Commissipn. It wrote to this other concern and called 
its attention to the violation of the law in spirit and in letter, and it 
said that it hoped that the mere calling attention to the flagrant vio- 
lation of law would be sufficient. The result was that the offending 
firm admitted that it had done this particular thing, regretted it, and 
promised not to repeat it, and the incident w^ closed. That is the 
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way the Federal Trade Commission is trying to enforce the provisions 
of the Clayton Law, in the spirit of conciliation, advice, counsel, and 
helpfulness to the business of the country. 

"When the President said, the other night, to i,6oo of the repre- 
sentative business and railroad men of this country, that he was going 
to urge upon Congress a committee to thoroughly study the railroad 
problem, to see that they get the rates which they deserve in pro- 
portion to the business they do and the expense they incur, he spoke 
the significant note, which shows the change of attitude of the gov- 
ernment at Washington toward the business of the country. Is any 
man denounced from the White House steps because he is connected 
with a large business enterprise? Is any man denounced because he 
is of one group or another? What is the fear? Is it the fear that you 
cannot compete with competitors from abroad? Will American busi- 
ness men say, with most of the gold in the world on our shores, with 
the credit of the world within our borders, that they cannot compete 
in efficiency with competition from Europe? 

DEMAND FOR MERCHANT MARINE 

"Gentlemen, I am conscious every day of my life, in the Port of 
New York, coming in contact with this great trade and commerce that 
flows in and out of that port, that the problems which are nearest to 
my heart are the same problems which are nearest to the heart 
of the country. It is only three weeks ago that 30,000 railroad cars 
stood on the piers of the Port of New York, loaded with materials to 
be sent abroad, with wheat from the wheat-fields, with manufactures 
from every manufacturing center of the country, for the civil and 
military communities of Europe, and what was the situation? There 
were no bottoms in which to carry the freight. I haven't a socialistic 
drop of blood in my system. I am dedicated in heart and mind to the 
individualistic system, to the system from which, through the brains 
and the enterprise of captains of industry, and pioneers of trade, and 
founders of railroads, flowed the arteries of the business which has 
made this country the prosperous giant which she is to-day, but some 
man or group of men or the government must face this problem and 
must answer, How shall the export trade of America, growing by leap 
and bounds, be handled, if there are no American bottoms in which 
to handle it, because fifty-five per cent, of the tonnage of the world 
has been cut off by this European war? I am not favorable to govern- 
ment ownership if there is a prospect of private capital doing the job, 
and if private enterprise and private capital says that the navigation 
laws are such that we cannot compete with foreign shipping, then it 
is the business of America, the interest of the Congress of America, 
to so change those laws as to make it possible. (Applause.) 

"Gentlemen, the problem is there. There are 30,000 freight cars 
there, and these are merely the cars at the piers. Those do not in- 
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dude the thousands of cars along the lines of every railroad in the 
country. This is your problem. It is the problem of the business 
men of America. What is the use of manufacturing and what is the 
use of developing this trade, if there is nothing with which to get it 
out and get it out on time ? And time, very frequently, is the essence 
of the contract. In these critical days abroad, time enters into every 
business contract made for the export trade. These are things for 
you all to think about. 

MILITARY PREPAREDNESS 

"I know that you would not feel that I had discussed in a satis- 
factory way the prosperity of this country if I said nothing about 
the preparation of our country necessary to protect the prosperity 
which we have. I am as much a Christian as the average man, but 
I am not one of those Christians who believe that America can be 
kept safe by a smile of benevolence or a profound faith in God, be- 
cause I was brought up in a branch of Christianity which taught me 
from the time I was a child, that faith without good work was un- 
availing, and I, for one, think it is time that America stopped craving 
the indulgence of an overbenevolent Providence. I think it is time 
that the people of America awoke to the fact that neither the ultra- 
militarist or the ultra-pacificist provides a safe program for the coun- 
try. Men can be ultra-militarists with impunity when they have not 
the responsibility of getting measures through Congress. You cannot 
put through this Congress an ultra-militaristic policy. You cannot 
get this Congress to enforce compulsory service, and any statesman 
or leader who dared to go to Congress with a proposal which he 
knows Congress will not pass does an injustice to the country, be- 
cause he runs the risk of defeating any program for the preparation of 
our country. On the other hand, we have the very sincere, but 
wholly impracticable, attitude of the ultra-pacificist people, who believe 
that because America has been safe so long, God and the archangels 
will keep us safe. 

"We are a practical people. We live in a very practical world. 
An ultra-pacific lady asked General Wood, not long ago, 'General, 
against what particular war are you asking us to prepare?* The 
General said, 'Madam, would you mind going down to the Captain of 
the incoming steamer Lafayette, and asking him against what par- 
ticular storm he has life-boats ready?' (Laughter.) We are not 
preparing against any nation. We are not preparing against any 
particular storm, but against the sparks, which, as the President 
says, may fly across the ocean from this European conflagration. 
We are preparing the spirit and purpose of the American people 
to provide a standing army, and a reserve army, and a large and 
effective navy, to make any nation or combination of nations on 
earth fear the cost of assailing the integrity of the institutions of 
our Republic. (Prolonged applause.) 
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"Mr. Whitlock, our distinguished minister to Belgium, came into 
the Port some weeks ago, and told me an interesting story about a 
friend of his, the Chinese minister in Brussels. After the exodus 
had begun from Brussels, and was completed, and the g^eat German 
armies approached the gates, the Chinaman, who always approached 
Whitlock about everything, came to him and said, 'Mr. Minister, I 
think I also shall go.' Whitlock said, 'Why should you go?' He said, 
*I cannot wait longer insane with you.' Whitlock said, *I should not 
call it insanity. The armies which are approaching represent nations 
at peace with China and with America, and in addition to that, you 
have diplomatic immunity.' 'Ah' said the Chinaman, 'I have diplo- 
matic immunity, but the cannon, she has no eye.' (Laughter.) 

"It may be that when this war is over, notwithstanding the 
neutral attitude of the great mass of our people, not neutral in senti- 
ment or in opinion, because we are all human, but neutral as a people 
in our attitude toward the conflict, and notwithstanding the charity 
by the hundreds of millions that Americans have given out of their 
pockets to the suffering of all the nations, it may be that, notwith- 
standing, all this good will on the part of America, the cannon of 
some nation or some combination of nations may have no eyes for 
the altruism of America, and I for one do not want our America, 
filled with the joy of serving mankind, to go forth into this world 
with olive branches of friendship in her hands, while the nations of 
the earth are armed to the teeth and covetous of her institutions 
and her prosperity, and I feel that America to-day, without regard 
to partisanship, is aroused to the need of the hour, is aroused to the 
need of adequate preparedness. If we are going to protect the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and not only give protection to the twenty-one Republics 
to the south of us, but take from them their guarantee of protection 
to us, we must have on these shores and within these boundaries a 
standing army, not only large enough for the purpose of peace, but 
large enough — to a citizenry which appreciates the fact that every 
man in the country who is dedicated to his coimtry owes a duty to 
himself to serve that country — in time of war as well as in time of 
peace. And I am always so humorously interested when I hear some 
of my ultra-pacific friends say that this program will develop mili- 
tarism in this country.' 
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Mr. Malone, at this point in his address, dealt specifically with 
erring men and faulty measures which arise from the "pork barrel" 
theory of appropriations for government works, military anfl civilian. 
He then said, "It is a system we are denouncing, not the men who, 
in many instances, had to be the advocates of it. All through the 
South and all through the West, in towns where they had i,ooo or 
1,200, they have Federal buildings worth $150,000. Isn't it a scandal 
that the revenue of the country, needed now for the adequate pro- 
tection of America, should have been passed out in this way through 
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all these years? I hope some day some man of giant size will rise 
in Congress and will speak the mind of America on this subject, and 
will dare constituents not to return him, for representing not merely 
this, but the economic integrity of a great people. 

PRESIDENT WILSON 

"The prosperity of America is safe so long as Americans are 
alive to the conditions of the day, and I do not feel that it would be 
fair to leave out of consideration and make no reference to the fact 
that no man in America to-day, of large or small enterprise, would 
have made any proportion of his profits if America had not been kept 
at peace. Every time I have heard some of my fellow citizens say 
that this diplomatic note should have been stronger or that diplo- 
matic note should have been weaker, I remember the criticism which 
Mr. Lincoln received through the critical days of his administration 
— and we are in the month dedicated to Abraham Lincoln. In the 
midst of this crisis. Congress appointed a committee to tell Mr. Lincoln 
how to run the war. This committee came frequently to advise Mr. 
Lincoln, and, one day, when he was particularly distressed after 
McClellan, in whom he had put his most complete faith had failed, 
after Hooker and Burnside and the rest had proved ineflScient, when 
his cheeks were furrowed with care, when his eyes were sunk in his 
head, this committee called on the President and told him what he 
should have done and what he should not have done. He said, 'Gen- 
tlemen, the other day an acrobat by the name of Blondin walked 
across a tight rope at Niagara Falls, across the open chasm of the 
Falls, carrying in either hand a basket of eggs. Did any man, woman, 
or child cheer or do anything to upset his equilibrium ? Will you not 
at least accord me the same consideration, when I am trying to carry 
in even balance the treasure of the American people?' (Applause.) 

"These are times of mightly consequence in the pages of our 
history, and I ask all of you, not as a Republican, not as a Progressive, 
not as a Democrat, but as an American, to stand by the conception 
you have of the future purposes of your country, and uphold the 
hands of the President of the United States for the program of prep- 
aration, in this effort to preserve, not merely the business, but the 
honor of this Republic. No man has a right to refuse that. If Mr. 
Roosevelt were President, or if Mr. Taft were President, I know I for 
one would be proud of the privilege of being one of millions to feel 
the inspiration to serve my country in that quiet way, because America 
has been built out of all races and all stocks and all origins. At times 
in the recent past, as the Executive of our country has said, we have 
felt that there were some who forgot that they owed their first alle- 
giance to America, but I never forget that Washington, who founded 
the nation, was of English stock; that Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
who stood with him in action on the embattled heights of Yorktown, 
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were French; that Baron Steuben, who made Washington's anny a 
better army, a more efficiently drilled army, was a German; that 
Pulaski and Kosciusko were Poles ; and that the first Commodore of 
the Anuerican navy was an Irishman, Jack Barry; and that from all 
these races and all these bloods and all these origins, came the pioneer 
spirit which built up the Republic. That spirit is still alive in our 
citizenship. But the desire to get a larger measure of personal and 
political liberty here than they got abroad is still in the breast of 
every American citizen, and all America hopes for, and all America 
believes, is that when she needs the intelligence and the patriotism 
of the masses of our people, the American people, without regard to 
partisanship, will stand solid for the character of our country inter- 
preted in the plans of the day, for the development of our trade, for 
the enhancement of our commerce, and for the preeminence of this 
nation among the nations of the earth." (Prolonged applause.) 

LUNCHEON TO DAVID JAYNE HILL 

On Wednesday, February 9, the Club tendered a luncheon to Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador to Germany. Richard H. Dana 
presided. 

LINCOLN NIGHT 
February 10, 1916 

Hon. Robert Luce presided at the banquet and at the service in 
the auditorium. Correspondence between Hon. Hoke Smith, U. S. 
Senator from Georgia, and the Secretary of the Club was read, ex- 
plaining the inability of the former to keep his engagement as eulogist 
of Lincoln and orator of the evening. 

Speakers at the banquet were : Hon. William F. Murray, Post- 
master of Boston ; Dr. Francis D. Donoghue ; and Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, 
of London, England. 

ENGLAND AND LINCOLN 

Mr. Ratcliffe said: "Mr. Toastmaster, Gentlemen. That intro- 
duction has not made me a little mad ; but I am bound to confess that 
some of the pungent comments of the Toastmaster and some of the 
stories and the speech that immediately preceded that rather knocked 
me out. (Laughter. Applause.) It reminds me, in the true American 
fashion, which I will try to typify of a little story that I read the other 
day — and I take it to be the latest story — referring to the prohibi- 
tion States. It is said that a railway train drew up at the station of a 
town in the prohibition State and a man stood on the steps of one of 
the coaches and called out, 'Has anybody got any whiskey? A woman 
fainted in this coach!' And a man who heard the application quite 
reluctantly drew out of his pocket a flask containing whiskey to more 
than half the capacity of his receptacle, and handed it to the applicant 
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for help with still greater reluctance. The applicant for help took it 
and put it to his lips and emptied the flask and handed the empty flask 
back and said, 'It always did knock me out to see a woman faint.' 
(Laughter.) 

"I imagine that no Englishman in the United States is ever called 
upon to say a few words on the occasion of a Lincoln celebration 
without feeling it a great honor indeed, for Lincoln has entered into 
the consciousness of the English-speaking race. We are cognizant 
enough to-day of him as particularly our position since then meant 
so much to uSy and increasingly so during the half century since his 
death. You can quite well understand that we did not appreciate him 
quite as we ought to have done while he was alive, and I remember 
the first occasion on which I attended a Lincoln dinner in this city. 
Some one recalled a very significant apology of our national comic 
paper. Punch, the splendid verses which I think were printed, if I 
remember rightly, by a member of this Club — the splendid verses 
in which Punch, on behalf of the English nation, regretted and repented 
of the mistakes that had been made by England in reference to Lincoln. 

"Well, we have learned better since then, for we recognized him, 
not only in that legendary character which every great person in 
history acquires sooner or later, but we recognized in him the su- 
preme personality of the modern democratic era. I said 'legendary 
character,' by which I mean the legendary in the real and profound 
sense which has nothing to do with unreality. About some legendary 
characters as we know, there is a very great doubt indeed — as one of 
our contemi>oraries has wittily said, 'They bring us up against a 
thousand tongues, a thousand lies — every one of them pointing its 
fantastic finger at a thing which is entirely real.' The thing about 
Lincoln's character is that it is entirely real. Our admiration and our 
reverence are due to the fact that he is, as the first speaker said, 'the 
common man raised to the highest rank'; and the further fact that 
whatever record leaked of him he never would be shamed. 

"We in England are thinking a great deal more of Lincoln than 
we thought at any time during the half century since his martyrdom. 
We have always treasured his matter-of-fact utterances, and to-day 
we are not only quoting them, but we search his period for prece- 
dences. Some one said that England follows more precedents made 
in America than any nation has ever done in the past. We are not 
only searching his oflicial documents, but we think about all that he 
did for his nation in the time of supreme trial, and are getting support 
from the noble words of his that have come down to us. 

"There are two questions in particular in relation to which we 
have been studying Lincoln's record and Lincoln's words, very par- 
ticularly during the last few months. One is in connection with that 
extremely troublesome question of the relation between neutrals and 
belligerents over the laws of the sea ; and the other is in relation to 
that issue which has been for some time past a supreme issue in 
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England — I mean the question of conscription for the army. In 
regard to that second question, Lincoln has been treated as the prop- 
erty of both sides in our country, by those who believe in compul- 
sion as a national policy, and those who cling to the old principle of 
the voluntary system. I remember, for example, that on the occasion 
of Lincoln's birthday last year, one of our leading Tory papers headed 
its chief editorial and took Lincoln as the great example, not because, 
as we should have done, he preserved the essential thing in democracy 
when he found it necessary to apply compulsion, but because he did 
apply compulsion. Now, I think that a very great number of English 
people don't quite accept, after reading, that belief that the greatness 
of Lincoln in that regard rests in the fact that he was enabled to bow 
to the logic of the situation and to bring in a measure which was 
repugnant to himself, and to bring it in such a way that he did not 
imperil the great heritage of the American Union, but was able to 
bring it in as an emergency measure which generally contravened 
the essential principle of democracy itself; and that, if I may say a 
word of our own affairs, is our great national task to-day. We have 
not only to secure victory in the struggle as speedily and as com- 
pletely as we can, but we have to do it without being false to the 
essential principle of the English tradition, for many of us realize 
deeply that if we achieve one victory at the expense of the other, we 
shall have lost something greater than the victory itself. 

THE MATTER OF CONTRABAND 

"Now, with regard to that other question of the relation of 
Lincoln to the matter of contraband, I share in the very same sense 
as the Toastmaster, maybe already implied in his remarks, that he 
regretted the absence of the chief speaker of the evening. The paper 
I have the honor to represent is the leading newspaper of the cotton 
region in England, and it would have been to me a matter of extra- 
ordinary interest to hear what the chief spokesman of the Southern 
States of your own cotton region has to say on the subject of the 
laws of the sea in that special regard. However, I have nothing to 
say on that subject in the absence of the speaker. 

"I might say a word on another matter in connection with the 
Manchester Guardian because it has come before the American public 
through the press during the last few hours. You may have noticed 
it in the papers yesterday — a summary in the editorial of the Man- 
chester Guardian on the matter of the present relations between 
England and the United States, that contained a suggestion that we 
should send to Washington a special envoy for the purpose of dealing 
with the extremely grave issues between the two governments at this 
time. I cannot conceive of anything which would be of greater value 
than the sending of such an envoy to the United States to-day. Lord 
Bryce, if we could get him ; and failing Lord Bryce, Arthur Balfour, 
who has been, as you know, the Conservative Prime Minister of 
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England. Either of them would be an ideal envoy. I am not sure 
that the sending of Mr. Balfour would be the greater compliment to 
the United States than to send the veteran Lord Bryce. I am sure 
the sending of an envoy would be favored by those who care about 
the maintenance of friendly relations between this country and Eng- 
land, because there is no doubt whatever that the possibility of fric- 
tion between Britain and America is a possibility which we don't 
dare contemplate. 

"It seems to me from my knowledge of the feeling in England 
at the present time that the Americans in America ought to realize 
that the feelings in England now are not so friendly as we should 
like to see them and, as in my judgment, they ought to be. One 
reason for this is the ignorance of one of the people of the affairs of 
the other. It is unquestionably true and it is doubly to be deplored, 
with conditions in these States, with the immense organization of 
knowledge through the press and through many other agencies, that 
peoples who should naturally understand one another, even peoples who 
are largely akin to one another, don't understand the most important 
things which influence one side or the other side. 

"You cannot get the ordinary Englishman, for example, to realize 
how extremely difficult is your position in this world of conflict. They 
don't know how heterogeneous your population is ; they don't under- 
stand your tradition of isolation from the affairs, and especially from 
the quarrels, in Europe. They don't even understand the way in which 
you have interpreted the principle of neutrality, for they don't know 
about your magnificent services to the stricken people of Europe, and 
they don't understand what are the real bearings of your position as 
a neutral, seeing that you are able to supply one side of combatants 
in the conflict and not the other. I am quite certain that if you could 
get at the bottom of the feeling of the common men in England, and 
not only the uneducated men, but the great majority of the English 
people, you would find they are condemning you on the ground that 
you have shown less of the idealistic feeling which we think of in • 
connection with the United States, and that your policy in this crisis 
has been dictated rather by self-interest than by great humanitarian 
considerations. As I say, they don't understand the extraordinary 
difficulties of your position, and what is true of our^people is, I am 
sure, in a greater or less degree true of your own. What we want is 
more knowledge the one of another, and we want it if we can get it 
through the words and the actions of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of both nations ; for only in that way, as it seems to me, can 
the truth be brought home to the multitude of peoples on both sides. 

"I should, therefore, as I know the faults of the English, and 
know something about the contempt in the United States — we should 
welcome with the greatest possible fervor the ambassador suggestion, 
the one as mentioned of yesterday. There is a possibility that the 
misunderstanding and friction may grow worse. There is a real 
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possibility, a real chance, that the two great nations may be bicker- 
ing the one against the other in the immediate future, and I can con- 
ceive of no tragedy more terrible than that in the present state of the 
world. Now, I am reminded that the perpetual friendship of the 
United States and England was one of the great aspirations and 
ideals of Abraham Lincoln himself. This afternoon I was within the 
doors of a historic library only a few yards from the door of this Club, 
and I found a rather distressed clergyman looking over the Lincoln 
shelves. I challenged him with the remark that I was quite certain 
that he was hunting for a new idea on the subject of Abraham Lincoln. 
He said, 'Yes, that is exactly my predicament.' Now, I want to clear 
myself that I was not exactly looking for a new idea about Abraham 
Lincoln when I addressed my remark to him. The difficulty is to get 
any one of them into ten minutes' after-dinner speeches. But I was 
there to copy out from one of Lincoln's greatest utterances, which I 
did, and I put it into my pocketbook carefully, and I quite carefully 
left it at home. Now, the tenor of that quotation was familiar to me 
— unhappily the language of that sentence was not familiar to me, 
and I can only remember it in the roughest shape, but it was some- 
thing like this: 'We cannot get away from the judgment of history.' 
And in the crisis in which Lincoln was then, he said that we shall 
either nobly attain or meanly lose the last great good of the world. 
Now, surely, the last great good of the world as between people can 
only, so far as we are concerned as members of two great nations, 
sharing in comimon the great tradition of freedom — the last g^eat 
good of the world can only come from the complete understanding 
and sympathy of those two peoples, and we pray that that under- 
standing may be secured in the immediate future, and that England 
and the United States may understand one another and join hands 
for the reconstruction of that world which is being so largely de- 
stroyed." (Applause.) 

At the exercises in the auditorium, the presiding officer, Mr. Luce, 
said: "It might, however, give one occasion for much reflection if 
he tried to match the conditions of the Civil War to those of the day, 
and ask himself what Lincoln would in fact do if he were President 
now. There were some experiences of the war that certainly would 
have given to him conceptions that are not as yet vivid to us. Who 
could have come into the President's chair and faced the state of 
affairs in the South, faced the inflammatory spirit of the nation, nascent 
secession, and not have hoped the time would never again come when 
his country would be so little prepared for such a crisis. And I think 
if Lincoln could speak to us to-night, at any rate he would most 
heartily approve the position of the present President of the United 
States in this matter of such vital concern to the country. 

"The position that is taken by nearly all the people of the Eastern 
seaboard, too, that needs still to be enforced upon the people of the 
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Central and the Southern States in order that we might get com- 
munity of action against a crisis that may or may not come to us, 
but for which — for the possibility of which — we should at any rate 
be ready. Again, if Lincoln were to be here to-night he would con- 
tribute to us from his own wide experience in dealing with foreign 
nations in time of belligerency. I was very curious to hear what the 
Senator might say if he recalled our relations with England during 
the period — if he remembered that — during our Civil War, when 
the mill owners of Manchester and all the cotton regions of England 
were just as anxious to get cotton from the South as to-day are the 
mill owners of Germany. At that time such was that indignation at* 
the interference with the trade between the South and England that 
it looked for awhile as if England would cast her strength in with 
the side of the Confederacy. Had she so done, she would have drawn 
down upon herself the reprobation, the hostility, of all the Northern 
half of this continent. To reconcile the two situations and to avert 
that to-day we ought to take a position which to my mind would 
seem quite different from that which was taken in 1862 and 1863. To 
reconcile those two things would have been a task that perhaps the 
Senator from Georgia, with his great ability, might have achieved. 
At any rate he would have g^ven us the opportunity to show to him 
the courtesy of a patient hearing for opposing views, which is not 
alone our chief claim for this City Club, but, indeed, is one of the 
highest achievements that a democratic civilization can reach." 

HON. NELSON P. BROWN 

The first speaker, Hon. Nelson P. Brown, said: "I understand 
the purpose of this meeting is to pay a tribute to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln. So much has been said concerning the career 
of that great President that it is almost presumption for one who 
belongs to a generation which never came into personal touch with 
him to attempt to describe to an audience of any kind the importance 
of his work and the tremendous magnitude of his character. But as 
the years go on, and generation succeeds generation, I think it is 
truer of Abraham Lincoln than of any other man in our history, that 
that career and that character take on a greater, grander, and a more 
sublime aspect with the passage of the years. And why is it that he 
has come down to us with ever-increasing fame, with ever-increasing 
regard for his achievements, and with ever-increasing affection? The 
story has been told over and over again. It has already been told this 
evening at the banquet above. It was the story of the plain common 
man with the common attributes and principles of mankind. There is 
not an American schoolboy, and I hope there never will be, who is 
not eager to debate the relative importance of the achievements of 
Washington or of Lincoln, and yet it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence or value, so far as it is possible to determine the question; 
but it is of the greatest importance and the greatest value from an 
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educational point of view. And in discussing the life of Lincoln and 
in pointing to it there is nothing which appeals to the American man 
to-day so forcibly as the plain, homely virtues of physical strength, 
honesty, humility, sincerity, and human affection. 

"There is not a schoolboy in this land who does not revel in the 
story and take pride in the fact that Lincoln was able to whip the 
bully of Clarey's Grove to a frazzle ; and he feels the strength coming 
to himself as he reads the story of that famous wrestle. There is not 
one who is not impressed with the story of the six and a half cents — 
as it goes — he had made an overcharge of six and a half cents upon 
a certain article sold from the store, and that same night walked miles 
to return it to its rightful owner ; and how refreshing it is, gentlemen, 
when European monarchs are fighting with each other for the loyalty 
and support of Almighty God in their conflict, to recall the words of 
Abraham Lincoln at that time, when an overenthusiastic clergyman 
said to him, 'I hope the Lord is on our side* ; and the reply was, as you 
will remember, 'That is not bothering me, sir ; but what I am anxious 
about, and what I am uncertain about, but which I am bound to 
accomplish, is that I and this nation shall be on the Lord's side.' 

"The next quality which I mentioned was that of sincerity, with- 
out which there is no successful oratory, there is no successful utter- 
ance; and Abraham Lincoln had written all over his life sincerity; 
and if there is any one out of those qualities which I have mentioned 
which perhaps is more important than any other to those of us who 
are interested in preserving our American citizenship in all its purity, 
it is sincerity. How wonderful is the story of the education which he 
received, largely acquired through painful labor and reading three 
great books — the Bible, Pilgrim's Progress, and Shakespeare; but 
through the material which he absorbed in that process, through the 
sincere nature of the man himself, he acquired such a facility in our 
tongue that to-day — and it is a matter to be considered by those of 
us who have had the training and skilled experience and long and 
painful instruction in order that we could acquire some of that same 
facility, that access to all the great accumulations of books — upon 
the walls of Brasenose College in Oxford, the home of the purest 
English which the world has ever known — there hangs the original 
of a letter written by Abraham Lincoln to a Northern mother who 
had given five sons to the Union cause, as an example of the purest 
and most exquisite English which the authorities of that college had 
ever seen. 

"Then there is the affection — I said the affection — of the man ; 
and if there is any one contrast that comes to our minds quicker than 
any other in comparing the lives of Washington and Lincoln, it 
probably lies in the fact that the career of the former we admire, 
but the career of the latter we love. In paying our tribute to the 
manhood of Abraham Lincoln, perhaps some of you have not realized 
that you were paying a tribute to American womanhood, because 
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Lincoln often said that all he was and all he hoped to be he owed to his 
mother; and when he was nominated in that great convention, and 
was asked to come out and help celebrate it with his friends, he said, 
'No; there is a little woman down on Eighth Street who will be in- 
terested in this,' and he went down there and rushed through the door 
yelling, 'Mary, Mary, we are elected!' 

LINCOLN AND PREPAREDNESS 

''Now, I notice in the papers that there is considerable discussion 
as to what the attitude of Abraham Lincoln might be upon the ques- 
tion of preparedness. However much opinions may disagree upon 
the point, it is certain that Abraham Lincoln, if he lived to-day, would 
believe in preparedness. Some of you who have not yet forgotten 
your classics will remember that the gods of mythology gave to 
Cassandra the gift of prophecy, but with it went the condition that 
no one who heard her prophesy would believe her. That was very 
largely the position in which Mr. Lincoln found himself. And that 
might be his position to-day, true as his prophecies might be. There 
is something in the American mind as it is constituted to-day which 
makes it skeptical of prophecies. It is significant to me that not until 
the Lusitania was sunk did the American people begin to realize the 
significance of the war which is now in progress in Europe. We 
have for fifty years even boasted of the Civil War as one of the great 
tragedies of history, and no doubt it was; but until the sinking of 
that ship with American lives aboard — the war which has to-day 
resulted in the capture of more men, I am informed, by nearly twice 
over than were engaged on both sides in the Civil War — that war 
which has put under arms more men than were under arms in all 
the wars of history combined — that war which has drawn into its 
immense jaws half the population of the earth — was treated very 
largely as a matter of current news. 

"Preparedness! Of course there is not a man within the sound 
of my voice who does not hope for, and who will not strive to hasten, 
the coming of the day when peace shall not be balanced upon the 
point of bayonets, but shall rest upon the solid foundations of inter- 
national law, and yet, until that time comes the nation that does not 
keep its armor bright and its weapons clean is but courting destruc- 
tion. (Applause.) It is as true to-day as when Phillips Brooks in 
this very city of Boston said that the nation that was not ready in 
its great crisis to utter its righteous principles in terms of righteous 
force, either never attained to life or died. Pacifism as yet is still 
but a toy convenient to play with in time of peace, but quick to be 
cast aside at the call of duty. Not yet has the time come when in 
lying down with the lion is the lamb justified in being prepared for 
anything more than giving the lion indigestion. 

"But my time is up; there is only one more thing to which I 
wish to direct your attention, and that is that Abraham Lincoln was 
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the great citizen, the great type of American citizenship, which means 
patriotism. America is not a geographical expression; it is an ex- 
pression of an idea. Some one has said that character consists in 
holding fast to some great principle, and that is as true of nations as 
it is of individuals. It is impossible for a single individual in this 
land to show sordid and mean and selfish motives in his daily life 
without the great national mirror showing it in g^ant reflection.* 
Millions have been willing and have testified to their willingness to 
lay down their lives whenever it might become necessary to repel a 
foreign force, but what we need more is the vigilance in time of peace 
in order that we may repel the attacks which sordid, selfish, and 
organized corruption make upon the institutions and the liberties 
which they guarantee ; and it is impossible for us to discuss prepared- 
ness as limited only to preparedness for war without bringing home 
to every man and every citizen the importance of so regulating his 
daily life that the great national mirror may reflect nothing but what 
it ought. And if Abraham Lincoln were here to-day I think he would 
say to you, as that man who neglects the warnings of nature until his 
life can be preserved only by a surgical operation has sinned against 
himself, so the man who has neglected to bring imagination and in- 
telligence and courage to the discharge of his daily duties of citizen- 
ship until the great body politic can be purged of the results of his 
negligence only by a political surgical operation has sinned against 
his country. 

"To be sure, there is no popular glamor, there is no glamor of 
display, no shout of popular approval ; but the service and the effort 
remain vital." (Applause.) 

LINCOLN AND THE POET 

The Chairman. "Undoubtedly Lincoln won the undying affec- 
tion of the American people, because more than any other of our 
citizens who have achieved eminence, in himself he reflected all the 
great qualities of the people, which may be proof that as a people 
we of America are not wholly materialistic, but that we have an 
appreciation of the part played in life by emotion and by sentiment. 
The pathos of Lincoln has been so often described that we come to 
realize that it was inseparable from the matter-of-fact phases of his 
character, which we speak of commonly as being homely and plain 
and simple. This pathos, this power of imagination, revealed itself 
in so many episodes of his career that we think of him, not alone 
as a leader of men, as a director of affairs, as a magnificent politician, 
as a statesman of the highest order, but we think of him as a man 
with loves and likes like our own, with emotions and sentiments, 
bringing him close to ourselves, and for this reason a celebration of 
the day of his birth is not complete unless to such eloquent prose 
J'**"^jt to which we have listened and to which we shall further listen, 

""^ ^d also the strains of the poet; and for that purpose I again 
manho 

that yo 
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present one of our own number, who is most delightfully of the home- 
land of his people and who can sing with equal charm of our own 
pride. 

"I present to you Mr. Denis A. McCarthy, who will read a 
poem to Lincoln and other poems akin thereto." 

MR. DENIS A. McCarthy 

(LINCOLN) 

It is not in Kaisers or in Kings the hope of Man we seek ; 

Their glittering scepters, crowns, and rings are baubles for the weak ; 

But we, whose feet are firmly set on Freedom's broad highway, 

We seek Man's hope nor seek it yet in kingly pomp or sway. 

We seek it in the people's sweat and in their blood to-day. 

We seek Man's hope, nor seek in vain, where dreamers work and wait. 
Where boys in poverty and pain are growing to be g^eat ; 
Where boys like Lincoln, poor and plain, but strong of hand and heart, 
Grow upward through the sun and rain to play a hero's part; 
To cleanse their country from the shame of manhood in the mart. 

So let the Kaisers and the Kings with rule and scepter play. 
Our hope is not in crowns and ranks and baubles such as they ; 
But wheresoever hearts aspire to break a godless ban, ; 

The name of Lincoln will inspire to higher hope and plan ; 
Will stir the generous soul's desire to live and die for Man. 

(Applause.) 

"Coming from another country as a boy and growing up in 
America, it is only natural that in the expression I have g^ven to the 
thoughts that are in me, I have tried to show the loyalty of the 
foreign-born citizen to this great country; and in this poem called 
The Song for the Flag,' I try to show that no matter where we come 
from we are all one when it comes to loving America. I don't share 
the fear that a g^eat many people have of the 'hyphen.' You know 
the story of the little boy who was asked what the 'hyphen' in bird- 
cage represented — he said he did not know, but he thought it was 
for the bird to sit on. 

"I suppose that is what we ought to use our 'hyphen' for, to sit 
on and stand up and reach up to the greater life that gave American 
citizenship. 

THE SONG FOR THE FLAG 

Here is my love to you. Flag of the free and Flag of the tried and true. 
Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars in the field 

of blue ; 
Here is my love to your slender folds, wherever they wave on high. 
For you are the Flag of a land for which it were sweet for a man to die. 
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Green though the colors my fathers bore in the days of their ancient 

wars, 
Men of my race full many have died for that banner of stripes and stars; 
Bearing the g^een my fathers battled and bled in the olden fray. 
But you, oh beautiful Flag of the free, are the Flag of their hearts 

to-day ! 

So with the myriad races of men, who, leaving the best behind. 
Give to the land of their manhood's choice allegiance of heart and mind, 
Laboring ever with hand or brain, the nation they helped to build. 
For you, oh beautiful Flag, are to them the sig^ of a hope fulfilled! 

Native or foreign are all the same when cometh the day of strife. 
What is the dearest gift we can give for the Flag but a human life. 
Native or foreign, we are children all of the land over which you fly, 

earth. 
And native or foreign, it is love like this is the ultimate test of our 

worth. 

Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we must summon our 

powers. 
Ever unsullied to keep the Flag in peace as in war while ours. 
Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed, and the evil that hates the 

light. 
All these are foes of the Flag to-day, all these we must face and fight 

Symbol of hope to me and to mine, and to all who aspire to be free, 
Ever your golden stars may shine from the East to the Western Sea. 
Ever your golden stars may shine and ever your stripes may gleam, 
To lead us on from the deeds we do to the greater deeds that we dream. 

Here is our love to you, Flag of the free and Flag of the tried and true ; 
Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your stars in a field 

of blue. 
Native or foreign, we are children all of the land over which you fly, 
And native or foreign we love the land for which it were sweet to die, 

"One of the first lessons in patriotism that I received when I 
came to America was to see the old soldiers going forth to decorate 
the graves of their dead. I remember that it was the — I think — 
29th of May when I struck East Boston — I didn't come to Plymouth ; 
I came a little later. I came in the Cephalonia. When you talk 
about foreigners I am Exhibit A. So, on the 29th of May, I remember 
very well, I landed; and on the 30th I saw this pageant of the old 
soldiers going forth to decorate the graves of their dead ; and I cannot 
put in words the emotional reaction of myself when I saw that won- 
derful thing. I have never before seen soldiers with whom I sym- 
pathized going forth to decorate anything. The soldiers that I had 
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seen in my earlier days — those that I had seen were going forth to 
evictions ; but those soldiers that I saw now were men who had given 
their time and made their sacrifices for what I conceived to be human 
liberty; and so it was really wonderful the eflfect it had upon me. 
Ever after that, every year, wherever I was, I went forth myself to see 
this pageant reenacted, to see this bit of American history being 
enacted ; and so, long after, this little poem of mine, called The Veteran' 
came to me, and it is the expression of my love for the men of the 
Grand Army." 

THE VETERAN 

Every year they're marching slower, every year they're stooping lower, 
Every year the lilting music stirs the hearts of older men, 

Every year the flags above them seem to bend and bless and love them, 
As if craving for the future when they'll never march again. 

Every year that day draws nearer, every year this truth is clearer, 
That the men who saved the nation from the severing Southern 
sword. 

Soon must pass away forever from the scene of their endeavor ; 
Soon must answer to the roll-call of the Angel of the Lord. 

Every year that dwindling number, loyal still to those that slumber, 
Forth they march to where already many have found peace at last ; 

And they place the fairest blossoms o'er the silent moldering blossoms, 
Of the valiant friends and comrades of the battles of the past. 

Every year g^ow dimmer, duller, tattered flag and faded color, 
Every year the hands that bear them find a harder task to do ; 

And the eyes that only brighten when the blaze of battles lighten, 
Like the tattered flags they follow are grown dim and faded too. 

Every year we see them massing, every year we watch them passing. 
Scarcely pausing in our hurry after they are off again ; 

But the tattered flags above them seem to bend and bless and love them, 
And through all the lilting music sounds an undertone of pain. 

HON. GUY A. HAM 

Hon. Guy A. Ham said: "Tradition informs us that for three 
hundred years after the Battle of Thermopyla the school children of 
ancient Greece were required to recite from memory the names of 
the three hundred heroes that participated in that memorable con- 
flict. Thus did the Greeks keep fresh in memory the names of those 
who had rendered heroic service in the salvation of their nation. It 
is highly fitting, therefore, that in a land such as this, the safety and 
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stability of whose government depends upon the loyalty and patri- 
otism of its citizens, that in every hamlet, village, town, and city 
throughout the nation, we should at least once a year gather upon 
occasions and in assemblages such as this to do honor to this our 
greatest product. As we peruse the pages of history we perceive 
here and there the laccomplishments and achievements of combina- 
tions of individuals who have been gathered together in the nations 
of the past and of the present ; but only now and then do we read the 
achievements of a single man. Millions upon millions of men have 
come upon the stage of human activity, have departed and have gone 
on, their passage unhonored and unsung; but now and then one 
commanding figure stands forth whose services are of such value 
to humanity that he deserves special mention in the annals of time, 
and such a man was our great martyred President, Abraham Lincoln. 

"There are those before me who lived in his era, men who recall 
the trials to which he was subjected as President of this great Re- 
public. To you he is a living, a breathing hero, a great American 
product. But to us of a younger generation, he appears with an air 
of mystery about him, a messenger sent by God Almighty to lead a 
great nation in its hour of trial and tribulation ; and his service 
accomplished, by Providence called home. And yet, in this day and 
generation, when partisan asperities have been forgotten, with sec- 
tional feeling but a memory of the past, we are able in true perspec- 
tive to judge of the services of this great man. 

"As Lowell has so truly said in his Commemoration Ode: 

'He knew to bide his time. 

And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime. 

Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums. 

Disturb our judgment for the hour. 
But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a tower. 
Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American.' 

(Applause.) 

"We love to do honor to the memory of both Washington and 
Lincoln. They are great counterparts in the annals of our history. 
A few years ago, while on a visit to Washington, I went purposely 
one afternoon to that spot that witnessed the last hours of Lincoln, 
and then journeyed at once to that other spot that witnessed the last 
hours of the Father of His Country. As I stood in that humble room, 
where that great soul departed this life, as I observed the humility 
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of the surroundings, the thought flashed across my mind, 'How appro- 
priate it was that this g^eat man who came into being in obscurity 
and almost of squalor and poverty should have likewise left this life 
— likewise marked by humility and simplicity' ; and then I journeyed 
to Mount Vernon, and as I looked upon the grassy slope and upon that 
structure which in his day must have indeed been a magnificent man- 
sion, I said to myself, 'What a contrast in the lives of these two men, 
but how typical of America and her people.' Lincoln the plebeian, 
Washington the aristocrat and patrician of his day, and yet in the 
hour of our distress, in the hour of our extremity, America has always 
been able to call for the services of patrician and plebeian alike, and 
with the same patriotism they have nobly responded. 

"We love to study the life of Lincoln, because it is so typically 
American. Where, think you. it would have been possible except in 
this Republic for a man to advance from the cabin to the throne? 
Abraham Lincoln was a worshiper at the throne of knowledge. 
On his mother's knee he learned the first rudiments of education. 
This woman counted ignorance a sin and error, and sought to im,- 
plant in the heart of her little son a desire for human wisdom. That 
stepmother, too, took up that devoted task. It was she who had 
urged the father to give such facilities as their community afforded 
in the way of public instruction. Who can tell, who can tell, what 
the history of that trying period would have been had it not been 
for the services of this devoted woman. It is but another instance 
of that debt of gratitude that America owes that noble American 
womanhood. (Applause.) Lincoln prepared his mind for those great 
intellectual combats that were to attract the attention of all the 
American people. He grounded himself in the principles of American 
institutions, and thus he was enabled to show clearly in later years 
that we could not exist half slave and half free ; but it would not have 
been enough for Abraham Lincoln to have been a man of education. 
It required a higher degree of moral courage in the tasks that he 
undertook. We might speak of him to-night — we might speak of 
his accomplishments as an orator, as a statesman, as a soldier, or as 
the g^eat advocate at the bar. Few, if any, of us, perhaps, could 
emulate his great attainments in any of these capacities; but the 
humblest American citizen can bring to the service of his country 
that moral courage that is so essential to-day, and has always been 
essential in the annals of our history. And, therefore, briefly, let us 
consider the service of this man of courage when he first entered the 
business world. That business was not a success. He was engaged 
in company with another in the keeping of a store. Brother Brown 
has already alluded to that incident when a woman gave him more 
than was his due for the purchase of a commodity in that store. And 
he walked for many miles that he might return to that woman the 
money that was hers. The business failed. The responsibilities were 
not his, and yet he labored throughout his practice to offset that obli- 
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gation, and finally repaid every dollar of the debt. For a time he 
was Postmaster at New Salem. When the office was closed by order 
of the Government, in his possession were certain funds. Though 
suffering from the direst poverty, that fund was kept sacred, apart 
by itself as a trust fund of this Government, and when the proper 
official arrived, it was turned over to him. In 1834, at the age of 
twenty-three, he was elected to the Illinois Legislature. A resolu- 
tion was introduced denouncing the abolition sentiment. In that 
day and generation abolition sentiment was not popular even in the 
Northern States. He was warned that it would be political suicide 
for him to vote against its adoption; and yet, to his eternal credit, 
we find recorded upon the pages of the Illinois Assembly the names 
of two men who voted against the adoption of the resolution, and one 
of the two was Abraham Lincoln. (Applause.) 

"These qualities of moral courage at length attracted wider notice. 
There was a demand for his services upon the public platform, and 
he responded to that call. Again he was told that the assumption of 
certain positions upon the great political issues of the day would 
forever bar him from the realization of those ambitions that it was 
supposed that he cherished in his heart. Resolutely he throws aside 
the voices of those who tempted. He desired to be of service to 
his fellow men. Eventually those services were accepted. What 
tongue or pen can adequately describe the conditions of that most 
momentous period in our history? Again, as the leader of a great 
people, he displayed those moral qualities that were essential for 
the preservation of the Union. He was urged at once to sign the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The freedom of the slaves was close to 
his heart; but he knew that that signature meant the disruption of 
the Union and, possibly, failure of his plans ; and he sacrificed friend- 
ships by the score, he received denunciations even from his closest 
friends ; but he knew that among the number a State was trembling 
in the balance, waiting for his conclusion; and not until he was 
assured of their service and their devotion to the Union, was that 
proclamation an accomplished fact. Again, when the two Confederate 
Senators were taken from a British ship and Americans with almost 
unanimity demanded that these Senators be retained, he frankly ac- 
knowledged the violation of the laws of nations by the commander of 
the Federal vessel, and sacrificed his popularity by ordering their 
return to it, as that was a very serious international complication, 
and thereby saved the Union. 

"We live in a troubled day. Problems appear about us on every 
hand. We turn to the pages of Lincoln's record to read of his service 
in the past. Some of us are prone to criticize those who occupy 
positions of public responsibility. But let us remember that Lincoln, 
too, was criticized in the decades that have gone. Let us remember 
the responsibility that is theirs and render every patriotic service 
that we can in the performance of their difficult and trying duties." 
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DR. ALBERT E. WINSHIP 

Dr. Albert E. Winship, of the Journal of Education, a much- 
traveled man, said : "One week ago last Sunday I was in the city of 
Milwaukee, the one city in all this country that the President of the 
United States had been warned not to go to. I think I have never 
been so impressed in all my life as I was in that city, the city in 
which there is more newspaper opposition to our present President 
than in any other place in America. And I saw tens of thousands, 
up to nearly one hundred thousand, people of that city wild in their 
enthusiasm; not because they formerly believed in him, but because 
they did believe in America and in America's representative. I had 
never felt prouder of America than I felt that day in that city, 
and that evening in Chicago — I saw him there, with that great city 
throbbing with its interest in him. I come back here and people 
ask me if the Middle West is not opposed to preparedness; and I 
simply answer, 'I wish you could have been with me on that day, 
when in those two important cities I saw such a demonstration as 
I have never seen even in a political campaign.' 

"I come back to you to-night to say that the people of this 
country are ready to follow leaders who will lead them in any emer- 
gency and to any extent. Four years ago now, a Kentucky Senator 
introduced into the United States Senate a resolution requesting the 
President, Taft, to come before the Senate and answer some ques- 
tions about his policy. 'No. no, no, no, no, no !' One solitary Senator 
turned and said, 'The United States Senate asked George Wash- 
ington to come here, and George Washington came to the Senate 
and answered questions; who will say that William Howard Taft 
is more sacred than George Washington?' 

"Henry Cabot Lodge, who is unquestionably the ablest scholar 
that has ever been in the United States Senate, called a page and sent 
a note to his private secretary, who very soon came in with a volume 
of letters that John Adams wrote to his wife. Adams was then Vice- 
President, and presiding in the Senate, and Senator Lodge asked the 
permission of the man speaking to read a passage from this volume. 
Consent being given to read — this letter was from Vice-President 
Adams to his wife: 'The Senate having invited the President to 
appear and answer questions, he accepted, but as he went out he said 
to me that he be damned if he would ever do that again'; and the 
matter was dropped. (Applause. Laughter.) 

"Now I like to feel that Abraham Lincoln was a man that just 
got down to business every hour of his life. He was sacred, he was 
what these people had pictured him, he did grapple with some propo- 
sitions, and he grappled with them with a purpose and a spirit that 
we have reason to be proud of to-day. 

"I want to speak to you a few minutes to-night on one phase of 
that great conflict, the only one with which I had anything to do. 
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In the very last year of the Administration a call came for a hundred 
thousand more men. I was a schoolboy. I had been impatient to 
go, but not until then could I go. I rushed liome and asked my mother 

— told her that I was going to Brockton, then to North Bridgewater 

— to enlist. I remember it as though it were yesterday — a bunch 
of boys of us went up — and as we went there and presented our- 
selves I can see that fatherly man as with tears in his eyes, literally, 
he said 'Thank God for the boys !' And I had that ringing in my ears 
ever since. We were not wanted for the front, we were wanted for 
Indiana. Why? Because there was danger in Indiana, because there 
were men — large bodies of men — organized, and organized for the 
worst kind of mischief; and there had to be sent to Indiana a body 
of men — boys in blue — to be ready for every emergency. I like to 
think that Abraham Lincoln never forgot to look after the danger 
element wherever it might be. 

"I am afraid we will wear out these Lincoln Day celebrations if 
we don't have anything but praises and glorification of certain phases 
of Lincoln's life that all of us reverence and admire ; but I remember 
that period from that standpoint in Indianapolis. I remember the 
days and the nights there, I remember when more than once we were 
marshaled to go down to the city and be ready for trouble. I was 
in that city in i860. I was in that city on the election day when 
Lincoln was up for reelection, and we were marched to that city and 
put on guard, to stand there through that day for fear of things that 
were going to happen in that city on that day. 

"I do rejoice to-night, I do rejoice in all the nobility, in all the 
grandeur, in all the serenity, and all the glory of Abraham Lincoln ; but 
1 rejoice even more in the fact that he was so human, that he was so 
simple, that he was so earnest, that he was so far-sighted, that he was 
so keen in his observations that nothing escaped him, that in that 
last year of his life he saw here and there the things that ultimately 
culminated in that tragedy. He saw, as nobody else saw, the danger 
that was lurking even in the Northland." (Applause.) 

CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
February 14, igi6 

A number of the members interested in Civil Service Reform as- 
sembled at luncheon. The speakers were Hon. Robert Catherwood, of 
Chicago, former President of the Cook County Civil Service Commission; 
and Robert W. Belcher, Esq., Secretary of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, New York City. R. H. Dana, Esq., presided. Mr. Dana 
began by reading that portion of Gk)vemor McCall's Message which re- 
lated to Civil Service Reform. 

He then said : "It seems to me that we have arrived at a time when 
we have to prove that a democracy can be efficient and that we can bring 
it up to the highest standards. In order to do that, we must get, some- 
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how or other, experts with thorough training, with organizing and execu^ 
tivc ability, into the municipal service of Sie chief cities of our State, 
who will bring to bear a thorough knowledge. Give them, somehow or 
other, such a tenure of office that they will stay there during competency 
and honesty, that they will specialize on municipal work, and be thor- 
oughly familiar with the city and its executive history as time goes on. 

''Where that has been tried and appointees have been given enough 
independency of tenure not to be bound to the success of any particu- 
lar candidate or party in order that they may retain their positions, it 
has resulted in taking the contracts for the ptu-chase of supplies and 
other things out of politics, and when you do that, gentlemen, does 
it not make it so much easier to elect the best possible candidates to 
our elective offices. 

''In addition to extending it to the candidates where it has been 
successfully done in other places, you ought to carry out an efficiency 
investigation to keep up the persons already in office to their highest 
standard, so that they may not fall back on their security of tenure, and 
also to prevent the easy-going tendency of more people being employed 
in the public service to do the work dian are required to do the same 
kind of work for private corporations. (Applause.) 

"Now, we have taken pains to bring before you — and we will bring 
them before the Legislative Committee on Public Service at a hear- 
ing to-morrow evening at half-past seven — two gentlemen, one horn 
Chicago, Illinois, and the other from New York City. 

"The gentleman from Chicago has not only been interested in the 
cause of civil service reform, but he has been, for a considerable time, 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission of Cook County, in 
which county Chicago is situated, and he has had practical experience 
in carrying out these up-to-date methods, with results which he will 
explain. 

"From New York, we have Mr. Robert W. Belcher, who was for 
some years Secretary of the National Civil Service Reform Association, 
and has since been appointed Secretary of the New York Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, and, in that official capacity, has seen the 
actual workings of some of these very things that we want to explain 
to you here to-day. 

"I will introduce to you first, Mr. Robert Catherwood, of Chicago." 

HON. ROBERT CATHERWOOD 

"I think the Boston City Qub will be interested in some concrete 
examples of the merit system in the civil service, and obliged to me if 
I will omit the theory entirely. 

"Intentionally, I am taking two of the hardest cases I know — cases 
where twenty years ago very wise people said the merit system was 
quite inapplicable. My object is to justify the position taken by my 
native State that the merit system is practically more valuable where 
applied after appointment than it is when applied before appointment, 
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that is as an efficiency system and that there are no practical difficulties 
of any insuperable character in applying it to all non-representative or 
administrative offices, if you want to do so, and in getting a result which 
is satisfactory to the public. 

"We have a public hospital in Chicago, which is pretty well known 
in the medical world, where 54,000 patients are treated annually for all 
the diseases listed in the books, and for a few that you may not find in 
every medical library. There are 146 doctors and 378 nurses in that 
hospital. The whole staff is under the civil service law. The doctors 
are divided into grades of medical service, according to the nature of 
their duties, and I am going to take the highest and most eminent grades 
of all for one of my examples. 

"The second example is the grade of janitor, which includes both 
men and women, and which is responsible for the cleanliness of about 
6,000,000 square yards of office space, 5 acres of window glass, 70-odd 
thousand pieces of iron and wooden furniture, and for the daily removal 
of about 21 tons of debris, much of which is infectious. The janitors 
work about sick people, about delinquents, and dependents; they pass 
through all the county offices at night, and care for costly marbles, fine 
woodwork, expensive carpets, brasses, bronzes, and other paraphernalia 
and physical property of the local government. In Boston, you might 
call diem laborers, but our Illinois merit system doesn't believe in labor 
service except perhaps in the sense in which we are all laborers, and 
so there is no such word used in our grading nomenclature. We give 
a title indicative of duties, instead. 

"Now, it is the job of the Civil Service Commission, among other 
things, to apply the merit system to attending ph3rsicians and surgeons 
at the hospital, and to the janitors who are scattered through all the 
departments. Under the law, the Commission examines them before 
appointment. We haven't a choosing from eligible lists or plural cer- 
tifications; the first man always gets the appointment. The Commis- 
sion is responsible for the maintenance of efficient service in these two 
grades after appointment. It must see that the salaries are uniform, or 
if there should be any differences in pay, that the most efficient man, 
according to the Commission's records, receives that higher pay. It has 
the exclusive power to remove these employees and it is held responsi- 
ble for building up the grades and weeding out or treating the incom- 
petent. It has no concern with management or administration except 
to co-operate and advise with it, but the merit system of employment is 
its exclusive field, just as finance belongs to the treasury and the 
comptroller. 

"Now to apply a merit system there must, of course, be a definite 
standard worked out with the most painstaking care and thoroughness 
from the duties imposed by law, departmental regulations and practice 
and common vocational requirements and that standard must be sup- 
ported by facts and expert interpretations of facts. Merit isn't deter- 
mined by guesswork or personal judgments. 
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"The bulk of the work of standardization falls upon the efficiency 
examiners, but the finer points, which often mark the difference be- 
tween success and failure, require the help of experts or specialists in 
the vocation involved in the duties of the grade which you are standard- 
izing. Now, twenty years' experience has shown that the leaders of the 
medical profession and the superintendents of the big office buildings 
are sufficiently public spirited to help put the fine edge on a standard 
prepared by the efficiency division. Knowing that their work will stand and 
that it means business, and that the Commission takes the drudgery, such 
men are most generous of their time and experience; the refusals to serve 
are less than two per cent, of the designations. In the preparation of a 
standard, the efficiency examiner can chart the organization, state and 
analyze the volume of business, compare it with analogous showings 
elsewhere, show how the work is divided among individuals, cost figure 
it, report on common methods, systems, and incentives, make compara- 
tive tabulations, and go as far as the principles and methods of scientific 
employment will take him. 

"Then the outside expert comes in, and under skilful questioning, 
he tells of the common standards, convenient units, methods, and pur- 
poses of his calling. He tells you for example in medical service that 
surgery, gynecolc^, and pediatrics are specialties, and that anesthetics, 
major operations and clinical medicine are not and why. He shows why 
surgery and medicine are each single specialties, and where each begins 
and leaves off. The grade lines of medical service emerge founded upon 
a solid foundation. He criticizes the organization. This grade is over- 
worked and neglected, and that grade hasn't enough to do. How does 
he know ? Perhaps it develops that fifty years ago the army authorities 
of the world figured out the number of doctors and nurses required to 
take care of fifty patients, and that their figures have been verified by 
long experience. So, too, the great private hospitals of the country have 
their standards, also backed up by long experience. Presently, the dvil 
service office is in a position to prove that under existing conditions the 
county hospital requires the services of eighteen surgeons, and that 
seventeen would be too few, and nineteen too many. The physical ap- 
pliances and apparatus needed for the proper care of a unit of fifty beds 
are as definitely known in character, quantity, and quality as the arti- 
cles of a soldier's kit. The strengtii of drugs is not more definitely 
standardized llian are the ordinary movements and operations of a 
great hospital staff. The duties have been specialized, the standards of 
merit and efficiency worked out, and the operations are as defined as 
army tactics and regimental organization. 

"One by one the points of the standard are brought to view ; such 
and such points are matters of knowledge, education, science, or men- 
tality, others of art or technique, and others of experience. Some may 
be acquired in any good medical school or college. Others come only after 
long years in busy practice. The relative values of general practice, and 
practice in the specialty, of training in small hospitals and training in 
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large hospitals, of dispensary work, post-graduate work, research, 
study abroad, intemeships, lectureships, professorships, contributicms to 
medical literature, and other sources of experience are all involved in 
the standard of employment It is the basis for judgment between 
requirements which are prerequisite and essential and others which are 
only advantageous and desirable. You have the examination and the 
efficiency record roughed out before you. The professional expert may 
suggest a few adjustments and practical methods, but the chief work 
is done. Perhaps in marking education the professional adviser may 
call attention to the report of the Carnegie Foundation on standards 
for determining the relative excellence of medical education, or he may 
say that a surgeon is at his best after he has been out of medical school 
or college fifteen years, and before he reaches the age of fifty-five. 
But it is by reference to the standard that you arrive at an examina- 
tion. And you have at hand the means for giving a real test of merit 
founded squarely upon a scientific analysis of the duties of the grade, 
a test whidi can be defended and supported by valid reasons and which 
is not dependent upon the fiat or personal standing of the examining 
board. 

"When the civil service law went into effect in Cook County many 
years ago, a high-class medical journal scouted the idea of a doctor's 
examination. It favored competitive examinations for boys just out 
of college. No doubt they were excellent tests for clerks. But pro- 
fessional ability could not be so tested. The medical men of standing 
would not go into a nest of political cheap skates, nor humiliate them- 
selves by submitting their qualifications to an ignorant, though well- 
meaning examining board. That trench, however, has been evacuated 
long ago. 

"To-day the grades of medical service are held by men of national 
and even international reputation. The most eminent and distinguished 
physicians and surgeons in Chicago are members of the classified com- 
petitive service. Even your doctors in Boston know the names of 
some of them and that is saying a great deal, is it not? Applicants 
will often mention that they began preparation for the civil service 
examination two or three years ago. The catalogs of the medical 
colleges state as an inducement to prospective students, the number of 
its graduates who have passed the civil service examinations for the 
county. When the eligible list is posted there is usually a student cele- 
bration, because Rush has put it over on Northwestern, or Northwest- 
em has more places than Chicago. I should not care to be a member 
of the Civil Service Commission that radically or arbitrarily modified 
that standard. A proposal to change a point will call forth acrimonious 
discussion and bring delegations to the office. The ten thousand doc- 
tors in Chicago and the authorities of seven medical colleges have an 
troiii -.cjt in that standard. To be an interne for a few years under the 
and coi the great men of the profession with a chance to observe a 
ported byariety of cases and to learn more of the art of medicine and 
mined b> 
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surgery than could possibly come in a lifetime of busy private practice; 
to have your work observed, and its achievements and mistakes scored 
by some of the leaders of the medical profession, appeals to the young' 
doctor. 

"Now, the standard of employment in another form is the form 
for the efficiency record. We know that the recovery of a sick man is 
the joint work of the attending physician, the internes and the nurses, 
and this fact suggests the method of scoring the joint work of a team 
in charge of a unit of fifty beds. We find professional experts who 
are willing to devote two or three evenings a month to judging records 
and interpreting professional points. The very leaders of the profession 
find service on an efficiency committee an interesting and instructive 
occupation. 

"Then, let the efficiency examiners lay on the table before the 
efficiency committee of professional advisers, the records of all the fatal 
cases of the last two weeks, and the records of all the post-mortem 
findings. The committee checks one against the other, the bedside 
diagnosis against the autopsy; studies the treatment and marks with 
a statement of reasons 'good,' 'fair,' or 'poor.' Presently, the commit- 
tee directs the insertion in the monthly letter of comment, to, let us 
say, the Eighth Unit of Medicine, of a statement that its diagnosis of 
a certain case was delirium tremens, but the autopsy showed a broken 
skull. Hence a deduction of so many points. Or to the Second Unit 
of Surgery that a case was too long on the operating table, an explana- 
tion should be made on the record, and the record returned for further 
action. Or, in the Third Unit of Obstetrics, a case of infection is noted 
• and penalized and a severe comment made that infections in maternity 
cases are inexcusable. Or, the committee may note some exceptional 
skill and ask that the case be written up and presented to the Surgical 
Society or some medical publication. 

"Again, suppose the efficiency examiner presents the records of 
ten cases taken from each unit and that these are marked and com- 
mented upon likewise. The efficiency standard is at hand and the com- 
mittee decides whether it has been followed or not. Let us note some 
of the points or factors of this standard in this high medical service. 

"First, there is 'Completeness of Record' — the forms must be filled 
out or the reason for leaving them blank appear. Is there an adequate 
account of the present complaint, the patient's past and family history? 
Was the examination on admission thorough and adequate? Did the 
nurse keep up her records? Did the doctor make his rounds with suf- 
ficient frequency? Is there proper note of the patient's progress? Is 
there an adequate and complete summary of the course of the case 
while in the hospital, and a complete description of the patient's con- 
dition upon discharge? Is the account of laboratory findings ade- 
quate? And, taken as a whole, are there any material omissions as to 
time, order, observations, or treatment? 

"In marking under this point the letter of comment to a certain 
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unit may say in polite language, 'your diagnosis was mere guesswork 
and you had no right to come to any conclusion without a blood culture 
or a urine analysis.' A just criticism made by the recognized leaders 
of the profession upon the work of a unit under the direction of one 
who is himself a specialist is very effective. 

"Again, on the point of the efficiency standard called 'Standardized 
Clinical Observations, it should be noted that there are hundreds of 
diseases and ailments which are treated step by step and always in 
the same way. The treatment is a formula. On the third day with 
rising temperature you do this, and with no temperature you do that 
Every move has its counter-move as in a game of chess, and if a mis- 
take is made it looms large, and failure can be traced accurately. The 
standard schedules these treatments and the efficiency conmiittee marks 
and comments upon the records of cases of this character. 

"The examiner may then submit for advice from the committee some 
difficult point raised by the chief of some unit in reply to last month's let- 
ter of comment. One of his nurses he suspects is no good, she handicaps 
him, he wants help in preparing charges for her removal. Another chief 
says that a debit given his unit because of the omission of a laboratory find- 
ing, was due to the fact that an expensive machine was not in use be- 
cause a small repair part was broken. An operation was unduly pro- 
longed because an anesthetizer was absent contrary to the rules. An 
X-ray was not taken because there were not enough operators on duty to 
take care of the accumulation of work. A stream of defects in operation 
and equipment, organization and management, and derelictions in other 
grades are thus brought to light. They are investigated and if verified 
put up at once to the department head, the supervisory officer, the pur- 
chasing agent, the Commission's own removal board, the Civil Service Com- 
mission or the chief executive, according to their nature and the juris- 
diction of the remedial authority. Three of the points of the standard 
are marked by the efficiency division alone. 'Attendance' on the part 
of chiefs of units, — forty-five hours a month, not more than twenty- 
four hours elapsing between any two visits — with a weight of five out 
of one hundred ; prompt attention to patients predicated on the standard 
that every patient must have his first examination or treatment within 
six hours after his arrival in the ward with a weight of five ; and *Inspec- 
tion of Equipment' — predicated on cleanliness of the ward, sanitary 
conditions, presence of articles of equipment required by the schedules all 
in good condition — a weight of three. 

"Two of the points of the standard are marked by the head of the 
department — observance of the rules and discipline of the hospital 
in matters not requiring the exercise of his power of suspension from 
duty for thirty days or less, nor the filing of charges before tfie investigat- 
ing board. This point has a weight of ten. The department also marks, 
'Satisfaction of Patients' with a weight of two, based on reports of the 
social service or welfare workers concerning what they regard as legiti- 
mate dissatisfaction of patients with the service of a unit or an individual 
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in particular lack of kindness, courtesy or respect. A credit of from one 
to ten points is given for original research work in county hospital cases 
resulting in publication. And there is a credit for attendance at meetings 
of the whole hospital staff. 

''Each month, an efficiency examiner translates all of these marks into 
percentages, enters them of record in the civil service office, and posts 
them in the department. The letters of comment on both achievements 
and mistakes go privately to the chief of each unit, but copies are open 
to the inspection of all members of the unit. When a monthly rating 
falls below seventy per cent., the unit is sent to the removal board for 
investigation and disciplinary action. 

"One attending man whose record fell below standard promptly 
resigned. In the last three years, for example, about two per cent, of the 
medical service staff has been removed by the investigating board. 

"And how do the members of the staff and interne body regard the 
efficiency system? 

'Some years ago Dr. Joseph A. Capps, wrote for the press, as follows : 

'When the efficiency rating system was first established about 
a year ago, it was regarded with suspicion and hostility. I so regarded 
it myself. We thought it rather absurd. But after working under 
it for a year, I feel sure that every member of the staff without excep- 
tion heartily endorses it. It has brought about a friendly rivalry among 
the services, which has, as a matter of fact, kept us all up to higher ef- 
ficiency and better work than ever before. Under this system the medi- 
cal services have made greater progress in the last year than in any 
other five-year period since I have been connected with the hospital.' 

"Dr. E. Wyllys Andrews is quoted as saying, in 1913: 

" 'The installing of the efficiency system in the Cook County Hos- 
pital has been the greatest forward step in the development of the 
institution. Too much importance cannot be attached to the value of 
this system in raising the efficiency and morale of any public hospital.* 

"Dr. Channing W. Barrett is quoted in the press in 19 14, as follows: 

"'Concerning efficiency markings of the attending staff and in- 
ternes of the Cook County Hospital, I would say that while minor 
objections are sometimes raised, it has no doubt greatly improved the 
standard of work done. First, it has made the record of attendance 
probably the best in the history of the hospital ; second, it has empha- 
sized the duty of the staff to the patient ; third, it has put a premium 
upon the patients' recovery, but has emphasized the duty of the staff 
to science, if the patient dies, in calling for post-mortem work; and 
fourth, it has improved the grade of oteervations made and the com- 
pleteness of record.' 

"Dr. A, L. Hoyne says: 

*• 'The efficiency system has improved the service one hundred per 
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cent over what it ever was before. The men in the contagious disease 
services are all satisfied with it. Before it was put in, I don't think 
we took enough interest in the details of the work of the internes and 
nurses with us. But now we have a right to speak about the work of 
others with us. Occasionally, the internes grumble, but the patients 
of the hospital have gained enormously.' 

"I have been turning over the old files of newspapers at the Public 
Library, of twenty or twenty-five years ago, before there was any civil 
service law. Let me omit names, but paraphrase the headlines. I read: 
'Brutes at the County Hospital — Statement of Dying Woman' ; 'Demo- 
cratic Candidates Promise to Make Removals'; 'Body Snatching at the 
County' ; 'Dr. Black Resigns — Job Goes to Dr. White of the Nineteenth 
Ward'; 'Legislative Investigation — Majority Report Shows up Scan- 
dals — Minority Report a Whitewash' ; 'Democrats Condemn Repub- 
lican Misrule — Hot Shot for the County Hospital.' 

"Twenty years later, the headlines are still screaming and the county 
board is still described as playing rampageous politics, but the subject- 
matter shows a vast change. 'Wealthy Patients in the County Hospital 
— Outrage upon the Taxpayer'; 'Warden Specials — County Commis- 
sioner's Wife Confined in County Hospital'; 'County Commissioner B. 
charged with Sending his Brother to County Hospital.' 'Row on the 
County Board — President M. Promises Rigid Enforcement of Rules — 
Warden Removed from Honoring Commissioners' Admission Cards'; 
'Salaried City and County Employees Barred from Hospital.' Then 
comes the election and we read of a vote restoring the validity of com- 
missioners' cards of admission to the county hospital. All tiiis seems 
to be the best unsolicited testimonial which the merit system could have. 

TESTING JANITORS 

"The efficiency examiners have no special difficulties to overcome 
in collecting the data for a standard for janitor service. The business 
world long ago evolved it. You can classify surfaces and measure 
off an hour's work or day's work as you like with perfect accuracy. 
You can standardize soaps and oils and polishes, and you can estimate 
the life of a broom. You can establish inspection tests, teach economy 
of motion of the hands and arms and backs of operatives, and fix the 
lines of responsibility. You can digest and state in simple language 
upon a single page of instructions the scope of the work or stint of eadh 
individual, and all the departmental and civil service rules that a jani- 
tor needs to know. The difficulties of standardization and efficiency 
lie in quite another direction. The harder problem is how to awaken a 
grade consciousness, a pride of work, a vocational responsibility, and a 
sense of importance. The doctors have professional pride, but the jani- 
tor too often thinks of himself as a mere hireling. Unless you can make 
him understand that the whole county government gyrates over his clean 
floors and looks out of his polished windows, that helpless beings in in- 
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stitutions die of dirt, that his honesty and ability is recc^ized, and that 
counties may do without commissioners, but not without janitors, you 
have not laid securely the foundations of a good standard of employment. 

"To get results, the standard must take into consideration, the jani- 
tor's own view of the qualifications of his associates. For example, 
he says that good janitorship requires headwork, and that you find about 
the right degree of headwork in a man who reads and understands a 
daily newspaper in his native language. He lays great stress upon home 
conditions and neighborhood reputation. He is terribly severe upon 
drtmkards, though he likes occasional drinking. He attaches no im- 
portance to employer's references, nor to the fact that a man has quit 
his place in warm weather. But he thinks it a very bad sign if a man 
quits his job in midwinter. The janitress says she would go to the 
applicant's home and have a look at her housekeeping and her children. 
She lays stress upon moral character and respectability. She considers 
experience as a washerwoman by the day as good, but experience in a 
laundry as bad. 

"Then you appoint two or three superintendents of janitors to help 
establish the standard. The value and the reasons for working janitors 
in couples or teams of two persons is explained. Efficiency sometimes 
may be doubled by putting in a new hot-water faucet. You find that 
the experts are not in the least above making a study of the shapes and 
qualities of brushes, the relative merits of patent wringers, the dis- 
tinctions to be observed in cleaning mahogany and oak, the mapping out 
of window-washers' routes through a building, and the sanitary pre- 
cautions which must be insisted upon. The value of the *pity-sakes' 
class is cited and discussed, a method by which a janitor of low efficiency 
is warned and yoked up with a senior of higher efficiency for training or 
for a last chance before removal by the investigating board. 

"There are many reasons why one of the efficiency examiners should 
be a woman with housekeeping instincts and a sympathetic manner, the 
chief one being that home conditions and outside troubles play an im- 
portant part in the efficiency of many grades of service open to women. 

"It is through considerations such as these that you find that a civil 
service examination for janitors should consist of character investigation, 
medical inspection, experience, oral interview, and a simple mental test. 

"We loiow also exactly how many janitors are required in each of 
the county buildings. We know what the salary at market rate should 
be the first year. We know also that it promotes efficiency to have a 
slightly higher rate of pay to which janitors having records of maxi- 
mum efficiency and a year's seniority may be advanced automatically. 
We know that it promotes efficiency if there is some one in authority to 
whom they can go for advice in trouble. 

"In 19 1 3, the Cook County Civil Service Commission gave a recep- 
tion at its office, with the accompaniment of ice cream and cake, to cer- 
tain ranks, including the janitors. Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
and some members of the civil service office expatiated upon the im- 
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portance of county work, and the central position in it held by the jani- 
tors and kindred ranks. For a time there was doubt whether the office 
had made itself understood. But presently a delegation appeared and 
mentioned its alarm concerning a certain Mary who had been abstract- 
ing eggs in her hand-bag from the infirmary kitchen. She was not a 
credit to tlie janitresses of Cook County. Mary was sent to the in- 
vestigating board, and duly removed, not on a charge of stealing, but 
for conduct calculated to create scandal in the civil service and unbe- 
coming in a janitress of the County of Cook. Likewise the janitors them- 
selves initiated charges against a drunken comrade. Within a year, 
there were no less than seven case of dereliction which might never 
have come to light but for the esprit de corps of the employees themselves. 

"Looking over the service records of janitors in die county civil 
service office, you will find persons who have held their places with credit 
for twenty years. Their work in general will bear comparison with any 
janitor work in the city. But it requires constant systematic vigilance 
to keep it up to standard, and I think no one would wish to see it thrown 
into the welter of spoils politics. 

•"The way to grow expert service is to apply the merit system. It 
secures fit men, corrects the old abuses, and elevates the government 
service in public esteem. In my State 421,000 electors have voted for 
the comprehensive application of the merit system, not so much as a 
scheme of examination for appointment, but in the word« of the little 
ballot, 'For the promotion of efficiency and economy.' The county and 
city type of law — the efficiency type has superseded since 191 1, the en- 
trance examination t3rpe in the State service as the result of the test which 
is applied to the merit system itself — the test of practical experience 
and popularity." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "The next is the matter of the selection of ex- 
perts. Mr. Belcher will speak on that. I have in my hand a most inter- 
esting letter, which I have not the time to read, from the Chairman of 
the New York State Civil Service Commission, where they have applied 
that. Let me just say, in general, that through the merit system, 
which has been applied to these higher grade experts for but eight years, 
beginning with the competitive investigation of careers of applicants for 
the position of Supervising Architect of the United States, have been 
selected the Chief Librarian of the city of Chicago, the Chief Librarian 
of the State Library of New York, the Chief Engineer in charge of the 
subway system in Philadelphia, and all his assistants, superintendents of 
streets, chief engineers, assistant district attorneys, and assistant attor- 
neys-general, with the greatest satisfaction. 

"Mr. Belcher will explain some methods of the New York system 
which, and I believe Mr. Catherwood, of Chicago, will admit, carries this 
system to the highest state of perfection." 

MR. ROBERT W. BELCHER 

"Gentlemen of the City Club. I shall be as brief as a New York 
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candidate when he is talking about New York aflfairs. In the early days, 
civil service commissions were extremely academic. The story has often 
been told about the absurdity of civil service questions. To-day, civil 
service examination methods have advanced to a point where, I think, 
private employers can find from civil service methods something worth 
while. One argument against civil service methods is that no private 
employer would ever think of adopting such methods. There is just one 
answer, and that is, *Why not?' I do not think that there is anything 
more haphazard than the way many employers select their employees, 
but, as a matter of fact, many of the most efficient concerns to-day 
are adopting civil service methods in their private business. 

"It used to be thought that the only kind of position that could be 
filled through a civil service examination was one such as stenographer, 
bookkeeper, or clerk, but modern methods have changed that. In New 
York City the Civil Service Commission is hampered the same way 
that the Massachusetts Civil Service Commission is, for the reason that 
certain positions are exempt, many of which should be competitive. The 
question of how far competition should be carried came to an issue in 
New York City in the summer of 19 14. The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment reorganized its work among nine committees. It came 
to the Civil Service Commission and asked for the examination of the 
secretaries of six of those committees. They were sincere. They 
wanted to render the most efficient service that the administration could 
render to the people of the city of New York. Some of these positions 
called for a man of executive and administrative ability, a man who 
was also a specialist along certain lines. He had to have personality. 
He was a representative of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
at public hearings and public meetings throughout the city. The posi- 
tions were made competitive, and since that time there has been practi- 
cally no request for the exemption of positions in the municipal civil 



service. 



I can make a prophecy that many of the positions which are now 
exempt will be placed in the competitive class before the end of the term 
of the present administration. The Municipal Civil Service Commission 
is committed to the proposition that no position should be exempt except 
a position of a policy determining character, where the people of the 
city of New York should have a voice in the selection, or where the 
elective officials occupy such relations to the appointee that their 
policies cannot be followed out unless they know that person is in sym- 
pathy with their policies. 

"A few months ago the world was astonished at the action of the 
Commissioner of Public Charities, in advertising in the daily papers for 
a Deputy Commissioner, an exempt position. The like of that had never 
happened before. As a general rule it is not necessary to advertise a 
vacancy in an exempt position in New York City. There are always 
a countless number of candidates who have demonstrated their high 
efficiency and experience at the last election. It was incomprehensible 
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that the Commissioner of Public Charities should advertise for a Deputy 
Commissioner. He followed that plan and got a good E^eputy Commis- 
sioner. I think, and I am quite sure from the experience that New 
York City has had, that if he came to the Civil Service Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission could have obtained for him a good 
Deputy Commissioner. In the first place, the Commissioner of Public 
Charities has not time to make the searching examination of the ex- 
perience and mental qualifications, and personal qualifications of 
candidates. In the second place, as soon as that vacancy was advertised, 
and even before it was advertised, the Commissioner was subject to 
pressure from all sides. In the third place, because the position was 
exempt, without doubt, many competent men were frightened off, be- 
cause competent men do not want to go into exempt positions. The 
competent man who does go into an exempt position is a rarity. That 
is true of the government of the city of New York. I do not know 
whether it is true of the Government of the city of Boston or not. 

''Early in 1914, at the beg^ning of the present administration, the 
Commissioner of Public Health decided to reorganize his department. 
To reorganize it and revolutionize it he established four important 
bureaus: the Bureau of Public Health Education, the Bureau of Conta- 
gious Diseases, the Bureau of Food Inspection, and the Bureau of Child- 
hood Hygiene. 

"The most important was the Bureau of Public Health Education. 
The functions of the Bureau of Public Health Education were varied 
and, in New York City, novel. The director of that bureau was re- 
sponsible for carrying out a policy which had been determined upon by 
the Commissioner of Public Health in consultation with the Mayor. 
The Civil Service Commission with the consent and the complete 
acquiescence of the Commissioner of Public Health, decided to fill Aese 
positions through a competitive examination. The examination was 
advertised all over the country. In this examination, candidates were 
not assembled in any one room to answer a lot of technical, academic 
questions as to their knowledge and ability. Instead, for the first time, 
the Civil Service Commission adopted what is known as the 'non-as- 
semble' examination. They first of all examined carefully and minutely 
into the experience of the thirty-odd candidates who applied. The 
candidates were asked a large number of questions, setting forth the de- 
tails of their education, training, career, whatever publications they 
were responsible for, whatever lectures they had delivered, in fact their 
entire experience. In the preparation of the examination the Commis- 
sion did not rely on its own regular examiners. Instead, it called in to 
assist it, some of the leading physicians of the city of New York, promi- 
nent members of the Public Health Committee of the Academy of 
Medicine of the city of New York. On a certain day the candidates 
were sent subjects on which they were to write a report. This report 
was their written paper. 

"The last step was the oral test. The oral test and the experience 
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paper are about the only methods that private employers adopt in se- 
lecting their employees. We also have the oral interview. The oral 
interview is not an oral examination. Its purpose is to check up and 
find out whether the thesis sent in by the candidate was prepared by 
him. In the preparation of this thesis he is allowed to consult any 
authorities he pleases, but we believe it to be a fair and open proposi- 
tion that no man, no matter how clever he may be, without a pretty full 
knowledge of the proposition he has to handle, is going to be able to sit 
down and in ten days read up enough books of reference to prepare a 
thesis that will get by, unless he has a full and clear comprehension of 
what he is talking about. This oral interview will point out whether 
he Imows what he is talking about. The other purpose of the oral ex- 
amination is the same purpose that the private employer has in mind 
as to whether the man will fit in. That oral examination is a searching 
cross-examination into the candidate's knowledge of his subject, his 
attitude, his point of view, and his personality. The candidate was put 
through a course of sprouts. One of the examiners made it a point 
to be disagreeable, because it was understood that the Director of 
Public Health Education would have to run up against disagreeable peo- 
ple. This examiner made it a point to be as disagreeable as he Imew 
how. The reaction of that candidate toward this disagreeable ex- 
aminer counted. 

"The result of the examination was an eligible list, at the head of 
which were the following three men: First, Dr. Ira S. Wild. Dr. Ira 
S. Wild is a famous New York City physician. He was a member of 
the Board of Education, and has been particularly interested in public 
health education. The second was Mr. Winthrop Talbot. The third 
was Dr. Goldbaum, who had been particularly interested in the de- 
velopment of public health education propaganda in New York. 

"We have followed a similar plan in filling many high positions. 
A similar plan was followed in filling the position of Director of Food 
Inspection. The man who was finally appointed was Lucius P. Brown. 
The appointment in the Bureau of Infectious Diseases was filled by 
promotion. The same was true in filling the position of Director of 
Childhood Hygiene. 

"Just a partial list of the positions that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has filled in New York City during the past few years: Besides 
these four directors, there was the position of Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare, $6,000; Secretary of Recreation, Committee on 
Social Welfare, $4,000; Superintendent of the Municipal Lodging- 
House; Superintendent of the New York City Home for Children; 
Superintendent of the Municipal Employment Agency; Director of the 
Central Purchase Bureau; Chief Examiner of Purchases and Supplies 
in the Central Purchase Bureau; and Director of the Bureau of Social 
Investigation in the Department of Health and Charities. During the 
next few months we shall have positions of equal importance to fill in 
our own office. 
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"Wc find it necessary, on account of the death of our chief ex- 
aminer, to secure a new chief examiner. We have to fill important 
medical positions in the Department of Public Charities. 

"I think it is safe to say that the New York City Civil Service Com^ 
mission, during the past two years, has demonstrated that exemptions 
of positions in the civil service can be justified only when the position 
which is exempted is one for which the people hold the incumbent re- 
sponsible for a policy. In any other position, no matter how difficult 
it may be to get the right kind of man, you can get him through a civil 
service examination, and the present kind of civil service examina- 
tions will secure highly qualified men. 

"The city of New York is committed to that policy. The State of 
Massachusetts can commit itself to that policy if it will adopt and put 
into effect the propositions embodied in the Governor's Message, and 
in the bill now pending before the Legislature." (Applause.) 

LUNCHEON TO WILLIAM H. HAMILTON 

On Tuesday, February 15, the Qub tendered a luncheon to Hon. 
William H. Hamilton, of New York, who was the delegate of the National 
Societies of Mercy for the relief of the war sufferers in Poland. Mr. 
Hamilton discussed conditions there, relating his experiences in a very 
graphic manner. 

LUNCHEON TO MAYOR FASSETT 

Wednesday, February 16, the Club tendered a luncheon in honor of 
Mayor Fassett, of Spokane, Wash. Professor W. B. Munro, of Har- 
vard» presided. 

AMERICAN BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR 
February 17 

At the dinner, Mr. J. Randolph CooHdge, Jr., presided. Mr. Frank 
V. Thompson, Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, and Dr. James L. Tyron spoke 
pertinently about subjects in which they were interested, and each 
also spoke in complimentary terms of the speaker of the evening, 
as did the Toastmaster in introducing him. 

Mr. Edward A. Filene, when introduced, dwelt on the signifi- 
cance and solemnity of the event, and his sense of responsibility in 
dealing with such a subject. He said: "I have often wondered, as 
you have, whether men who have lived in the great epoch-making 
times of the world really knew that they were part of a magnificent, 
great, historical time. I am inclined to doubt it. All of us are inclined 
to be very modest as to our part in the really great affairs of the 
world. We are inclined to think, I believe, that when a question gets 
very big — gets as big as the nation — or at any rate gets as big as 
the world, it gets beyond our powers, which are exercised ordinarily 
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in the details of cvery-day business and every-day life ; atid yet, gen- 
tlemen, any remedy for any great, world-wide question must be 
immensely simple. If it is to be a real remedy it has got to be so 
simple that it can be understood by millions and millions of men. 
If it is involved, if it is sophisticated, it is manifestly impossible. We 
shrink at big names, big figures, and yet, as I said the other night, 
it is possible to put all of those things into the terms that we can 
understand. 

"People go through these great epochs seeing only the narrow 
details that concern them. I saw the peasants in Belgium plowing 
and doing their ordinary work in fields within gun-shot of the battle- 
field, and when you talked to them you got very little idea that they 
understood very much about what was going on. They seemed to go 
rather stolidly — that was not true of all of them, not of those who had 
suffered and been dispossessed and lost their houses and lost their 
friends or their families; but some of them, at least, were working 
there as if this great world war were not in their very midst; and 
there is a story told in history of a peasant in the Napoleonic time 
\vlio had never during all the great Napoleonic war heard of Napoleon, 
and asked who he was when he first heard his name. 

LAW FOR WAR 

"If there is the possibility of something that is practical to be 
done, something that ought to be done by men towards the proper 
settlement of this war, then there must be historical evidence that 
the trend of history has been towards that something. Now, that is 
true of history ; all through history there has been the tendency, the 
definite movement, wave-like, sometimes advancing and then reced- 
ing only to advance again, of the substitution of Law for War. We 
people who have heard it in this country have heard it from prophets 
and seers who have been of the type of men eminently needed to 
begin the prophecy, to begin the preachment, to begin the movement, 
but who were not the kind that will appeal to the men who are 
needed at this stage. Every great movement, including such move- 
ments as our own Anti-Slavery movement, is begun by prophets and 
seers and idealists, who, with no sense of responsibility as to the 
economic or other results of their propaganda, preach it as a right 
and ethical necessity of moral truth. And they are as necessary at 
this stage as the other kind of man is later on. But the other kind, 
the practical man, who holds himself responsible for reasonable prog- 
ress towards his ideal shrinks back from that kind of preachment, and 
we have gotten to the point, we have gotten — at the beginning. 

"The time has come when the second stage of this great move- 
ment is approaching, and that stage is the stage of practical men, of 
leaders, of generals, and they, in turn, when they have done their 
work, must and will give way to the third stage, to the third kind of 
leaders, statesmen, and internationalists. 
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"What has happened internationally is the same thing that has 
happened within the nation. With great work, with great martyr- 
dom, laboriously, within the nation we have worked out from force 
used in private quarrels to the substitution of law. We have not 
completely done it even yet, but we have reasonably approached that 
within the nation, that law is obligatory upon all men, and that men 
for the most part voluntarily resort to law instead of to private quar- 
rels. Now, internationally, the same thing is going on, but with 
manifestly more difficulties, because there are not only the differences 
which are within the nations, such differences as may come within 
any nation and are comparatively slight ; but there are the immensely 
greater difficulties internationally of different languages, no common 
means of talking to each other and understanding each other, of very 
different interests, commercially, and in other respects, and all the 
great differences that come between the varying nations of Europe 
and of the world. But the work is going steadily on — slowly, but 
steadily — and there have been interrelations created, one after the 
other, until, if I should try to enumerate all the international associa- 
tions, all the international parliaments, that exist in the world to-day, 
I should take up the rest of the evening. In Brussels there is a mu- 
seum of internationalism, which consists, not of the details of what 
each nation is doing, but it is a museum housed in one of the palaces, 
which the King of Belgium gave for this purpose, dealing entirely 
with the international relations of nations, and making a very attrac- 
tive and creditable exposition. 

"Within the nation the rule has been that at first men always 
resorted to force, and drew the gun when they had a private quarrel ; 
and then gradually, as public opinion formulated itself, and the use- 
lessness of that thing was shown, as we have seen it in the Kentucky 
feuds, which go on until one tribe wipes out the other, gradually 
public opinion shaped itself against the private feuds, and that was 
the second stage ; and then, finally, public opinion evolved itself into 
law, and law, gentlemen, after all, is nothing more than public opinion 
with force behind it to enforce it. 

A TIME TO ACT 

"If the historical trend is really to the substitution of law for 
war, the question naturally comes to us as practical men why the 
time is now. What reason have we to suppose that this movement 
for the substitution of law for war is any more practical to-day than 
it has been in the centuries during which it has been broached, or in 
these late years, when it has been written about and talked about 
and urged by all the patriots and seers and prophets of the world. 
Well, there is a practical reason, and I want to discuss that briefly 
with you. If the settlement of this war is made as all settlements 
have been made in history heretofore, it will have nothing but war 
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to deal with the inevitable difficulties that must come between nations, 
as they come between men. That is the condition in which the world 
has been and is now; if a difference between nations reaches that 
intense point there is nothing but war to decide it. There is no inter- 
national court, no agreement of arbitration that is effective, no treaties 
that are effective, and there can be under present circumstances 
nothing but war. When the inevitable differences reach a point, an 
intensity, under such conditions, the nations at war have got to look 
forward to a time of endless war, endless revolution. 

"Leaving prophecy again out of it, let us deal with it on the basis 
of what has been happening when the Balkan nations, victorious in 
their war, came to the terms of settlement. They disagreed among 
themselves as to what the terms should be, and as We all know, they 
went to war among themselves, losing for the most part all that they 
had gained — the greater part at least — of what they had gained, 
and leaving festering sores which were a great reason for the present 
war, and in the present war, resultant in an important part upon that 
inability to agree on the Balkan settlement. In the present war those 
Balkan nations have, and are, suffering to a still greater degree than 
they suffered in their own war. 

"If at the end of this war, England, for example, with nine allied 
nations victorious or defeated, as you please, tries to agree with her 
allies on the terms of settlement, there is every reason to believe that 
if she has not an agreement with those allies to arbitrate or to bring 
before some international court any differences that may arise, that 
England and the allies may break, and if they break, inevitably a 
new war will result with consequences to the allies more terrible 
than the probable consequences of this war will be. 

"What is true of England is true of the Central Powers. But 
grant it that England and her allies or the Central Powers and their 
allies, or Germany and her allies, can get over the terms of settle- 
ment, and settlement is made as all settlements heretofore have been 
made, which means, again I repeat it, because it is a thing to be borne 
in mind, nothing except a war to settle any future differences ; in all 
the years to follow that settlement will be shadowed and threatened 
by the possibilities of a disruption of the alliances, with the conse- 
quences of new war and all that that means. It would mean, of 
course, such a rivalry in armaments that the cost of the present war, 
however great, would be inconsiderable compared with it. 

AMERICA'S PROBLEMS 

"For America the danger is as great. We in America here, 
knowing ourselves so distant from Europe, measured in miles, know- 
ing ourselves so self-contained and so prosperous, are loath to believe 
that we are fundamentally and vitally concerned in the settlement. 
It would be hard, in my judgment, to exaggerate what it means — 
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this settlement — to us. I am not going to dwell on it much in detail, 
because it would take up too much time, and I dwelt on it with the 
Chambers of Commerce in my talks here and elsewhere, and had 
printed a good deal of the argument; but I want to repeat it, for 
there are some men here, probably, that have not perhaps thought 
it all out. 

"If, as the result of this bad settlement, leaving nothing but war 
to deal with the differences among the nations in the future, there 
comes, as there must come, a rivalry of armaments, that rivalry of 
armaments will be so great as to be almost inconceivable at this 
time. No nation will be able to map out its plan of armament in 
agreement with its resources. A nation may, under such circum- 
stances, arm to the full amount of its resources, and another nation 
without any greater really valuable resources may arm to the greatest 
amount that it can possibly or properly afford to spare for arma- 
ments, making every sacrifice to make the armament as great as 
possible; and then another nation, arming simply with the idea that 
in order to survive, in order to exist, it must have greater armaments 
than its rival nation, spending, not only what it ought to spend, but 
spending every dollar that it can get hold of, will beat the nation that 
has been more reasonable in its armaments. Nations will arm in 
rivalry and not with reason. 

"Take, for instance, what I said the other night : Supposing for 
a minute we were all Englishmen, and we knew that our island, 
which we loved, as the Americans love America, was dependent on 
free approach by the sea for its raw materials, and not only its raw 
materials, but for the very food on which it could live. That there 
is not food enough in England at any time to sustain the nation for 
a year. And then we, imagining ourselves English — Englishmen — 
for a minute, and just as patriotic as Englishmen as we are as Amer- 
icans, we heard that one of the nations, not one of the warring nations 
of Europe either; but America, was going to have, as the President 
said, the greatest navy in the world. What would we Englishmen 
do ? Of course, if we loved our country, if we loved our wives, if we 
loved our children, we would strain every nerve and make every 
sacrifice to make sure that no country, however friendly we were to 
it, had absolutely our lives under their control. 

TO-MORROWS BUSINESS RIVALRY 

"Now, to carry that another step forward, supposing one of the 
warring nations — France — seeing the danger, instead of making its 
men serve three or four years, made its men serve and practice three 
months every year and five years to begin with. Of course, if we 
were Germans we would make sure that our men were equally trained, 
and if we were Italians — if Germany got the biggest guns we would 
try hard and make every sacrifice to get bigger guns, whether the 
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revenue of the country properly allowed it or not. Under those cir- 
cumstances, under such great rivalry, the business competition will 
take a diflFerent form than it has ever had in the world before. 

"Nations working under the pressure of such a rivalry have got 
to have export trade. They cannot get the possible resources from 
within, and under such circumstances they must export their goods 
in order to pay their war debts and in order to get the raw material 
that they must have and food-stuffs that they must have, and the 
only thing they will have to export must be sold and they will sell it at 
the price that they can get — sell it profitably if they can and unprofit- 
ably if they must, and they will be able to go back and reduce the 
wages of their employees and the living scale of themselves and of 
the country until they can make those goods at a price that, while 
not profitable under ordinary circumstances, will still bring some- 
thing over when sold to keep exchange right, to keep their credit 
right, will leave something to help themselves arm against the in- 
evitable day of war again. Under these conditions those nations will 
be bad markets for us. They will also by being bad markets for us 
be bad markets for all the neutral countries who in turn will become 
worse markets for us, because if China and Japan and the South 
American countries cannnot sell their goods as freely as before to 
Europe, they cannot buy of us as freely, and under those circum- 
stances there will come another thing. 

NEW TARIFF 

"One of the great truths about preparedness that this war has 
taught is, that a nation must be prepared to the utmost degree to be 
self-sustaining in case of war. Germany would be beaten to-day in 
spite of her arms and great guns if she had not been prepared to 
sustain herself, largely, at any rate ; and so there are already coming, 
and will come in a greater degree, tariffs so high as to be — not to 
be predicted at present without seeming to unduly be an alarmist — 
but the need of those tariffs is apparent, for they are needed first of 
all because every source of revenue has got to be used by those 
nations to rehabilitate themselves; and secondly, it has got to be 
used, as I have just stated, to keep out goods that may possibly be 
needed at home, that may possibly be made, and at any rate to keep 
out goods that are absolutely required in time of war, and that have 
to be made or ought to be made within the country, because they 
may not be able to import them when war really comes. Under 
those conditions men have said that it would be impossible for Europe 
to produce cheaply because so many of the workmen are going to be 
killed or are being kiiled. There is an incomprehensible number of 
workmen being killed, but at the end of the war there will be more 
labor available in Europe than at the beginning. That does not seem 
very true, but we must remember that during the war the labor of 
women has been mobilized all through the warring countries, and it 
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has become such an important factor, not only in the light work; I 
have ridden in the autos driven by women, and street cars driven by 
women, and I have been in elevators worked by w*omen, and clerks, 
in offices and everywhere men are being replaced by women; but 
also women are doing the hard work in many of the countries, lathing 
and planing machines, and in the mines in some of the countries, and 
if you are getting, as I do, the European papers from the different 
warring countries, you will find already a very important space being 
devoted to the question of what is going to be done with this woman 
labor at the end of the war, and how far it is going to encroach on 
the present labor of men in Europe. There is no talk of the scarcity 
of labor at the end of the war, but the talk to-day is of the surplus 
of labor, and the danger of woman labor unduly depreciating the 
labor of men. 

"Now, under those circumstances, as practical men, if we are 
threatened with a great avalanche of goods from Europe that compel 
them to be sold at any price in this country, we naturally will have 
a high tariff. I am a low tariff man ; I am not preaching high tariff 
because I want it, but it is coming, and no tariff will be satisfactory 
under those conditions on those classes of goods that are imported 
under that pressure excepting a tariff that is prohibitory. (Applause.) 

AN INCOME TAX 

"Now, if we go a step farther, however, gentlemen, a tariff of 
that kind naturally loses for us its revenue, and we shall be obliged 
to raise that revenue in some other way, and we cannot raise it in 
much other way than an income tax. We are not going to get greater 
taxes out of the liquor revenues in the future all over this country. 
In the trip I have just made around the country, I find that prohibition 
is coming. In Oregon it came in while I was there, and even in 
California, with its great vineyards, I was told by men — I know 
men with whom I was drinking (laughter) — that in spite of those 
great vineyard interests in California, it is probable that within the 
next two or three years prohibition is coming in California; and on 
the trains all the way through up to Spokane and Portland, and then 
down through from Los Angeles here you had to go dry unless you 
wanted to drink water, which some men don't like. The tariff has 
got to come from direct taxation, from an income tax, and it is only 
within the last two or three weeks that our Supreme Court has finally 
decided that it is good law to make an income tax differing for different 
sized incomes. I have not put that in legal terms, but I think you 
know what I mean. It means that it is absolutely legal, declared by 
the highest court of this country, from which there is no appeal, that 
you can make income taxes or inheritance taxes as big as you want 
And all through history governments have gone down in the attempt 
to make income taxes suit everybody or suit anybody. It is clear, 
isn't it, if I earn a thousand dollars, and you tax me fifty, a dollar a 
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week, that I will kick worse, or as badly, perhaps, because it would 
probably be impossible to collect any more, than the man who gets 
twenty-five thousand dollars income and is taxed ten thousand. Under 
those conditions, class conditions which are slowly and laboriously 
fighting, to mitigate which this Club w?ls created, differences between 
capital and labor, between the employer and the employee, will be 
complicated to a very extraordinary degree, because the pressure of 
this income tax is going to be very great. We shall not only lose 
the income from the goods that we have to keep out, but in addition 
to this is our policy of preparedness, which I believe is going to cost 
at least five hundred millions a year within the next two or three 
years. I believe in it, gentlemen, because we have grown big, we 
have grown of age in this nation, and we have got to do our share 
in keeping the peace of the world. If we are going to keep our 
manhood we are just like a man who lives in a frontier town, a min- 
ister, if you will — a man of peace — but when the property of the 
town and the honor of its women are threatened, if he is a man as 
well as a minister, he joins the vigilance committee, and learns how 
to use a gun. (Applause.) 

"An immense sum has got to be raised, and the raising of it is 
going to bring immense complication. There is not time to deal with 
all the complications that are likely to ensue. The labor problem is 
going to be made immensely more difficult for other reasons. If the 
European nations are hard pressed by a bad settlement, and won't 
be good customers for the neutral countries, then our export business 
— and we have got to save export business at the stage of production 
which we have just arrived at — will be difficult and partly lost, and 
part or all that export business will turn back upon us and the prices 
of our commodities will not be fixed on what we have left, but will 
be fixed by the surplus which we cannot sell abroad, because that is 
the chief reason of our need for export business. If there is only 
half enough business in a country like this, when the world cannot 
be the customer she ought to be to us, then we won't have that 
tremendous prosperity, but all of us will be badly off because the half 
enough for all will leave all discontented, all dissatisfied, and all with 
not enough. 

A PLAN TO ENFORCE PEACE 

"Now, finally, is there a practical plan by which we men who sit 
here now can be sure that at last a chance has come where we can do 
something to really avert whatever danger there may be in the end 
of this war, and really do something to help bring about a more en- 
during peace — the goal toward which all the world has been striv- 
ing, the goal that we must reach if peace is really to reign in the 
world. Now I believe there is such a plan, and I believe that you ought 
not to accept that there is such a plan, for the acceptance means 
the obligation — Noblesse Oblige — of doing something to help the 
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plan along. I believe that we ought not to accept a claim that 
there is such a plan, unless it convinces each one of us individually. 
Now, let us briefly see what the plan is. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to begin with, appointed a Committee, made up 
of influential business men from various parts of the country. On 
that Committee were George Roberts, the Vice-President of the 
National City Bank; Edward Hidden, head of the business men of 
St. Louis, and a big business man himself ; H. A. Meldrim, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Buffalo, and one of the big store men 
there ; P. H. Gadsden, head of the Public Service companies in Charles- 
ton, and an influential business man ; P. H. Saunders, a big banker and 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank for the Southern District. 
I had the honor to serve with that distinguished group of men. They 
certainly are not idealists or visionaries, but are men who arc re- 
sponsible for great businesses and presidents for the most part of 
immense undertakings. They brought out a plan which was submit- 
ted by referendum by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
to every important Chamber of Commerce in this country and associ- 
ation of merchants, and you may have seen it. The result was as 
follows : — With your permission I am going to read you the recom- 
mendations that were made by this Committee because it brings out 
the plan itself. 

"First : 

'The Committee recommended action to secure confer- 
ences among neutral countries, on the initiative of the United 
States, for the purpose of defining and enunciating rules 
which will at all times give due protection to life and prop- 
erty upon the high seas.' 

"At present we are working upon the same kind of a plan as if 
two men who were shooting at each other in the street and hitting 
the passers-by had one man who had the right to declare the rules 
under which they w^re fighting. If our ships at sea are seized one of 
the warring nations that seizes them declares whether the seizure is 
legal or not. That is a working, just legal proposition that we Amer- 
icans will put up. The vote in favor of that was seven hundred and 
sixty-three and against it twenty-nine. 

"The second was : 

'The Committee recommended that for the decision 
of questions which arise between nations and which can be 
resolved upon the application of established rules or upon a 
determination of facts the United States should take the 
initiative in joining with other nations in establishing an 
International Court.' 

"The vote was seven hundred and fifty-three in favor and twenty- 
one opposed. 

"These votes, you understand, gentlemen, were in every im- 
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portant city, I think, of the country, or the most of them, at any 
rate. All these are the tabulated votes. Our directors in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States have no right to vote what the 
business men vote. Every question is sent back to the constituent 
members, which are the Chambers of Commerce themselves, gathered 
there, adopted and voted upon, and the results sent in to Washington 
and tabulated in this column. 
"Third : 

'The Committee recommends that the consideration of 
questions which arise between nations and which do not 
depend upon established rules or upon facts which can be 
determined by an International Court the United States 
should take the initiative in joining with other nations in 
establishing a Council of Conciliation." 

"A similar thing to what would in a labor trouble be a Board 
of Conciliation, so that before the strike comes an attempt should be 
made to conciliate the parties by bringing out the facts in the case. 
Seven hundred and forty-four votes in favor and twenty-eight op- 
posed. 

"I believe an International Court has been frequently recommended 
in the past, but has failed to attract the sort of men like those assem- 
bled here, and it did not seem practical because there was no power 
to enforce behind it. 
"Fourth : 

'The Committee recommended that the United States 
should take the initiative in joining with other nations in 
agreeing to bring concerted economic pressure to bear 
upon any nation or nations which resort to military measures 
without submitting their differences to an International Court 
or a Council of Conciliation, and awaiting the decision of the 
Court or the recommendation of the Council, as circumstances 
make the more appropriate.' 

"The votes in favor of it were five hundred and fifty-six and one 
hundred and fifty-seven opposed. 

"Gentlemen, we are constantly told that the reason that America 
is neutral is because it wants the money that comes in from the sale 
of ammunition to the warring nations. If that lie is ever repeated in 
the hearing of any one of us this vote ought to be brought up. In 
this vote the business men of America, after long, steady deliberation, 
have voted not only in case of war not to sell ammunition, but have 
agreed not to sell anything, food or any kind of product, or do any 
kind of business or financial or economic measures of any kind with 
the nation who goes to war without submitting its case to examination 
before an international tribunal. (Applause.) 
"Fifth : 

'The Committee recommended that the United States 
should take the initiative in joining with other nations in 
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agreeing to use concerted military force in the event that 
concerted economic pressure exercised by the signatory na- 
tions is not sufficient to compel nations which have proceeded 
to war to desist from military operations and submit the 
questions at issue to an International Court or a Council of 
Conciliation, as circumstances make the more appropriate/ 

"Four hundred and fifty-two voted in favor, and two hundred 
and forty-nine opposed. That, unfortunately, in my opinion, failed 
by sixteen votes of voting the necessary two-thirds vote to make it 
pass. But, as one of the financial papers that was handed me to-night 
just before I came in says, in a two-page article, praising this refer- 
endum and praising the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
as the first real organization of business men in this country — it sa3rs 
that it is probable that in the time to come the business men of the 
country as they have more time to study it will change that vote and 
vote in favor of it. 

"Sixth : 

'The Committee recommended that the United States 
should take the initiative in establishing the principle of fre- 
quent international conferences at expressly stated intervals 
for the progressive amendment of international law." 

"Seven hundred and sixty-eight voted in favor of it, and thir- 
teen opposed it. 

"Now, that is the work of the business men of the United States. 
It is the first time in the world's history that the business men of 
any country have taken this step, and voted in favor and agreed to 
support the project of an international court, the most practical 
step forward for the substitution of law for war. This project, 
gentlemen, is not a project for immediate peace ; and immediate peace 
is impossible in my judgment and in the judgment of almost every 
responsible man with whom I have talked. Any nation that would 
oflFer at this time terms, acceptable terms of peace — conceivably 
acceptable terms of peace — to their opponents, would go down and 
out in the wrath and indignation of its citizens, for citizens of every 
nation in Europe are expecting victory, even the Belgians — the Bel- 
gians overrun and held down as they are, thinking not of peace, 
but are hearing — so intense is their desire — are hearing the rum- 
bling of the guns of the Allies that are approaching, and planning — 
I should not say something that I ought not to say, because it may 
be reported ; but they are hearing — this is from my own experience 
with them — they are hearing the guns as they are approaching, and 
praying for more war until their country shall be free and they shall 
be avenged. 

"Now, this is the verdict of the business men. Now, what are the 
other men all over this country and in the world saying about this? 
Have they other plans as to what is going to make peace more perma- 
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nent, what is going to stop this catastrophe that has periodically over- 
whelmed the world, and stopped civilization and made men doubt 
whether it is worth while to deny themselves and make sacrifices to 
carry on all this social and spiritual work that we are daily making 
sacrifices for. The League to Enforce Peace is another organization 
made up largely of non-business men. President Taft, as you know, 
is the head of it. President Lowell of Harvard is the head of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and on it. I was present at their meeting at Phil- 
adelphia when it was formed. There were a thousand, I think, fully 
a thousand — it may have been less, but a very great number — of 
delegates present, and they adopted a plan that was identical with this, 
excepting the plan had already been formed ahead by a group of men, 
worked out with a great deal of careful thought and sacrifice, by a 
group of distinguished men, and it was adopted at Philadelphia. It 
was practically identical with this plan excepting that it put economic 
and military pressure to be used at the same time as against any 
nation that went to war without submitting its cause to an interna- 
tional tribunal for examination. 

"The difference in our plan is that we believe that economic 
pressure is very much more important to begin with and that nations 
will suffer more and fear more the economic pressure and the loss of 
market pressure than even the military pressure. At any rate, it 
would be a greater deterent, and so we harness economic and military 
pressure, tandem fashion, and in the League they were together 
side by side, but after this referendum came out and after the sub- 
sequent study that they gave the question. The League to Enforce 
Peace adopted the plan of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

"They have got in the League of Peace a great band — The 
League to Enforce Peace — I do not want to say "League of Peace" 
because the word "Enforce" makes a great difference. A vital change 
has come over the pacifists of this country, and many of them, or most 
of them, competent and efficient men in the work that is now about to 
be opened up. Besides The League to Enforce Peace, the Economic 
League, which has on it a lot of the very prominent men of the country, 
came out within a week, within a few days, saying the most important, 
the most popular question of the Committee was this question of the 
settlement of the war and endorsing the plan of The League to En- 
force Peace as changed. In that League there are men like Secretary 
Lane, our own fellow member, Samuel J. Elder, a lot of the important 
business men like Senator Weeks and others, almost all men politically 
differing with each other, but agreed that at last they have come to 
a plan which every man can accept as a practical plan along which 
they can work, with assurance that if they help it along that there 
is going to be something come out of it that will help the progress 
of the world spirit. 

"In Europe the Union for Democratic Control, in England, which 
is made up of men like Lord Bryce and others of that type, have got 
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practically the same plan. In Holland the men who are studying 
the thing have got practically the same plan, and I think I can safely 
say that the thinking men, the internationalists of the world, are united 
in the thought that here at last is a practical plan which men can 
adopt and along which they can work. Now, we in this country were 
greatly confused at the beginning of this war. We wanted every one 
of us to do something, and we were obliged to confine that doing 
largely to contributing to the charity and relief funds of the world. 
We have done that nobly ; in the whole history of the world nothing 
has been done that was done with more skill than we have done that, 
and some men felt the pressure of the tragedy so greatly, g^eat 
numbers of them, that they have gone over and enlisted in Canada 
for the war, and others have gone to Europe, in all parts of Europe, 
from both sides of the question, in the Red Cross and other service, 
doing all they can and taking all kinds of risk from disease and war, 
to help. 

"Now, we have contributed largely in this country, and we arc 
going to continue to contribute, because the need is real, until the 
end of the war. There is nothing has happened that has made the 
need less, gentlemen, because we gave last year. It is worse this year 
than it was before, and we are going to keep on helping; but as 
practical men who hold ourselves responsible for doing something 
in this great crisis, we want to do something more than relief work, 
and I bring to you a message of cheer and hope, a message I am sure 
you want to get to know, that you have been longing for, a real 
practical plan to help, a settlement that will make war less probable, 
that will make the substitution of law for war reasonably certain 
and help the next great step in the progress of the world. It is not 
a panacea; it does not mean disarmament, nothing that can be done 
will make the warring nations of Europe disarm at the end of the 
war unless there is a victory on one side that will force the nations 
that are beaten to disarm, because there is an overpowering force 
that makes them do it, but in such case the need of armament will 
not be lessened, because the nations that try to hold down the other 
great nations will have to arm to a degree that is inconceivable 
almost to-day. It is not a panacea that will bring disarmament or 
surety of permanent peace, but it brings a real road, a road that 
history has shown is the only road towards a more permanent peace. 
What will happen is that as the great pressure of the immense and 
growing taxation caused by the rivalry in armaments presses more 
and more in each nation, the people, at first responding from patriotic 
motives freely and willingly, must eventually, if there is nothing but 
rivalry in armaments, come to conditions where the taxation will be 
intolerable and there will grow radicalism and the revolutionary spirit, 
and there will be the choice to the government whether they are 
going to face internal revolution or war again, or are going to try the 
court, the international court, if there is an international court to try. 
Under those circumstances there is a more definite, practical reason 
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than ever before that some of the nations will try the court, and if the 
experiment is reasonably successful and the problem of taxation con- 
tinuing upon them and the danger of revolution or the overthrow of 
the government through very little means, and the type of republics 
or democracies threaten, there is more and more the surety that they 
will try it again and again. We are offering you no panacea. There 
can be no panacea. Wars are not miracles, they are just episodes, 
inevitable episodes in our holding, stumbling, working upwards, but 
they are episodes that could be less frequent and will be made less 
frequent if we do, each one of us, what I am sure we are going to do, 
and try to do our share to make the organization that we belong to, 
to make everybody in this city, and as far as we can, the nation, 
understand that at last there is at least a practical plan, something 
that men who have studied most and who hold themselves more 
responsible say is a practical plan, a plan in which we can put the 
best of us and do the greatest thing that we have ever had a chance 
to do for the progress of the world. 
"I thank you." (Applause.) 
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CIGARS 

The Club carries a fine line of cigars, listed below. If one does 
not find the brand of cigar one is accustomed to use, the Committee 
will gladly place it on sale. 
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El Planco B. C. C. Special . .11 

Las Palmas 07 

Americus Con Bouquet ... .07 
Reg Chica ... .08 
Diplomaticos ... .08 

Perfectos 11 

Palmas 13 

Mi Favoritas Camelias . .10 

Apollos ... .10 
Puritanos ... .10 
Cabinets .15, 

La Pridona Regalia 15 

" Perfectos . .10 

Aplino Conchas 10, 

Moo-Ga. Box of 10 .25 



f( 



« 
« 



M 



« 



<f 



« 



Box of 

25, $2.00 



(package of 5 for .50) 



straight 



2 for .25 
2 for .25 
2 for Jts 
2 for .25 
2 for .25 
2 for .25 
2 for .25 
2 for .25 
2 for .25 

2 for .25 
straight 
straight 

3 for .50 
3 for .50 
3 for .50 
3 for .50 
straight 
straight 
straight 
straight 
straight 
straight 
straight 
straight 



25, 
25> 
25. 
25, 
25, 

25, 

25, 
25. 
25. 

25. 



$2.50 
2.35 

2.60 
2.60 
2.90 
2.60 

2.85 
2.80 
2.40 

2.85 



25, 2.75 



25, 240 



25. 

25, 



3.75 

375 



25. 4-75 

25, 5.00 

25. S.25 

25. S'lS 



25. 
25. 

10, 
25. 

25. 

25. 



5.15 

6.40 

.65 

1.65 
1.90 

1.90 



straight 
straight 
straight 

2 for .25 
straight 
straight 

3 for .25 



25. 2.50 
25. 3.00 
25. 2.25 



Box of 
50 

$4-00 
4-40 
4-40 
440 

4.70 

4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.70 
5.20 
5.20 

5.75 
5.20 

570 
5.60 
4.80 

5.65 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
6.25 

5.^ 

7.00 
7.00 
7^0 

7.50 
8.00 

aoo 

950 
10.00 
10.50 
10.30 
10.25 
10.30 

5.00 

3.25 

375 

3.75 
5.00 

575 
3.50 
4.25 
4-25 



Box of 
100 

$8.00 
8.80 

aso 
BJ80 
940 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 

9^ 
Z0.40 

10.40 

11.50 

10.40 

1 140 

11.20 

9.60 

11.30 

11.00 

11.00 

10.00 

12.50 

11.30 

9.60 

14.00 

14.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 

19.00 

20.00 

21.00 

20.60 

20.50 

20.60 

25.60 

10.00 



3.50 



7.00 

^50 

a5o 

10.00 

12.00 
9.00 
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BOWLING 

The Candle Pin Tournament closed on February 21st with a climax 
of excitement and rivalry that was very gratifying to the Bowling Com- 
mittee, and enjoyable to the Club bowling fans. This Tournament has 
been a great success. Those participating have taken full advantage of 
the opportunity for physical development and real recreation furnished 
by this splendid, competitive indoor sport. Many new acquaintances 
have been formed resulting in friendships, and a general broadening of 
the opportunities of members for enjoyment of the Club. 

The new Tournament, which will be a Boston Pin Tournament, will 
start February 28th. The Committee have received a long list of en- 
trants. The rules will be duly posted in the Bowling Alleys. 

The prizes for the Candle Pin Tournament will be awarded at a 
dinner which will be given at some date to be announced later, to 
which all bowlers or any other members of the Club are invited. The 
date of this dinner will be posted in the Bowling Alleys, and notices will 
be sent to the individuals who have participated in the Tournament. 

The results of the Candle Pin Tournapient are as follows: 

Tie for first prize between teams 4 and 9. 

Points, 31 won; ii lost; pin fall team (4), 14,541; average, 441. 
Team (9), 14,278; average, 432. 

Third place: Team 2. 32 won; 12 lost; pin fall, 14,560; average, 
441. 

Highest average, A. K. Williams, 9,521. 

Second average, R. H. Wade, 9,515. 

Highest three string, F. FuUerton, 351. 

Highest single string, A. C. C. Hill, 127. 
The tie between the two leading teams will be rolled off on Friday, 
February 25th. 

The Committee takes great pleasure in very highly commending the 
industry and skill shown by Mr. Walter H. Collins, the official scorer, 
in keeping the averages, and in many ways assisting in directing the work 
of the Tournament, and desires to congratulate him upon the very ef- 
ficient way in which the permanent records have been kept and the 
weekly score sheets prepared. 

BOWLING COMMITTEE. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE NOTES 

Attention is called to the rule that when pipe-smoking is indulged 
in over billiard or pool tables, pipes must be covered to protect the cloth 
on the tables. 

The Committee has provided lockers in the corridor outside of the 
billiard-room, which may be rented for $1.50 per year. 

George S. Slosson, former Billiard Champion of the World, who is 
in charge of the billiard-room of the Club, will give lessons to members 
by appointment. 
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UMBRELLAS AND PAJAMAS 

The Manager has a supply of pajamas for the use of members 
who may occupy sleeping-rooms for transient use, and also umbrellas 
for emergency use by members. Both these articles may be obtained at 
the office on the street floor at a nominal rental. 

The flowers in the pots at the foot of staircase leading to the 
main lounge were grown by pupils of the Martin School. 

APPLICANTS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

The following applicants are to be considered for membership in 
the Club in the order given below. The Membership Committee would 
welcome any helpful comments from members concerning any of these 
applicants. 



Schafer, Howard W. 
Wood, Edward E. 
Glidden, Waldo F. 
Harvey, George Stanley 
Lebowich, Jacob 
Richardson Frank B. 
Tucker, Jonn E. 
Terkelscn, Andrew 
White, William P. 
Curtiss, Harrv R. 
Macomber, Charles E. 
Sawyer, Gordon B. 



Johnson, H. Sanford 
Kendall, Warren C. 
Lovewell, Charles E. 
Powers, E. Fayette 
Plakias, Thomas G. 
Whittemore, Charles A. 
Gilmour, William 
Cushman, George A. 
Callender, Richard B. 
Peters, Warren A. 
Wood, Beverly R. 
Moorhouse, W. R. 
Mackenzie, John 



Bamet, Carl Joseph 

Bates, George Turner, Jr. Perrin, Oscar H. 
Blume, Emanuel Henry Luce, William A. 
Hanson. Charles Lowell 



Holman, Leslie A. 
McDermott, George H. 
Rothwell, Edmund A. 
Steams, Charles E. 
Woodcock, Arthur H. 
Tones, Malcolm Francis 
Davis, Ronald F. 
Pierce, Ernest H. 
Thompson, William' 
Dan forth, Albion L. 
Herrick, Robert W. 
Robbins, Carlton G. 
Russell, W. L. 
Hodgkins, Joseph W. 
Hurwitz, Albert 
Shoolman, Benjamin J. 
Tead, Ordway 
Gordon, Charles E. 



Lowe, John Adams 
Chisholm, Lester B. 
Hunter, Frederick H. 
Raymond, H. D. 
Lewis, Alfred H. 
Sargent, F. V. 
Warriner, Frank K. 
Driscoll, Joseph J. 
McWhinnie, James E. 
Erickson, Edward T. 
Whitney, Gorham H. 
Smith, Howard A. 
Henry, Charles L. 
Rabinowitz, Samuel 
Allen, Leslie H. 
Dinsmore, George F. 
Downey, John E. 
Vosler, Andrew J, 

NON-RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP 

It may not be generally known among the members that there is a 
non-resident membership in the Club, and the Membership Committee 
takes this opportunity to remind members that there still remain some 
vacancies on this list. 
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Milner, John F. 
Allen, Claude D. 
Ferguson, Carl B. 
Luther, J. Seymour 
Alden, H. B. 
Downey, Joseph Elliott 
Staccy, Everett B. 
Temple, Edward H^ Jr. 
Boltz, Fred S. 
Brown, Philip L. 
Cady, Allen D. 
Wightman, William H. 
Cutter, John P. 
Butcher, Charles H. 
Dowd, Howard M. 
Luke, Eugene R. 
Peters, C. Albert 
Cahill, William A. 
Edmands, Walter S. 
Lane, Patrick J. 
Summiersby, George W. 
Shepard, Oscar A. 
Colpitis, S. A. 
Staples, George A. 
McCloskey, John 
Redfem Philip L. 
Casey, William J. 
James, W. H. H. 
Bigelow, William Reed 
Henry, Richard 
Young, Henry Oliver 
Dysart, Rob«t 
Gideon, Henry 
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(Communication) 

COLLECTION OF HISTORICAL AND OTHER 

INTERESTING ITEMS 

Barnum did not dream when he established his first museum in 
New York City (one of the chief attractions of which, a whistle made 
from a pig's tail, made the deepest impression upon me as a boy) 
that he would ever control the greatest show on earth. But the Art 
and Library Committee has a large vision, that of a permanent museum 
in our City Club home. 

Omitting the mention of paintings and other valuable gifts and 
loans to the City Club, it possesses a miscellaneous assortment of 
curios, many of which are the unit of a possible extensive collection, 
which the Boston City Club may possess if only a small proportion 
of its members will contribute something. 

The tendency of the day is to preserve in fire-proof structures 
relics, curios, etc., either originals or replicas. It ought to be a duty, 
as well as a privilege, to transfer private collections to such safe- 
keeping, and it is no disparagement to say that special museums 
cannot reach as large a constituency as the Boston City Club. 

The writer may be pardoned for a brief and partial mention of 
what he personally has been able to do. Starting with selections 
from his own personal belongings, he contributed an idol, a relic of 
the Boxer Rebellion ; a cane made by a Boer prisoner when confined 
in Bermuda; Confederate money procured at Jacksonville, Florida; 
Mexican money of the Villa regime from El Paso ; several autograph 
letters; with others which need not be mentioned. He begged from 
a friend a North Carolina Confederate bond under glass and framed. 
While transacting business in Nebraska recently, he spied a rare 
Indian weapon, primitive but deadly. It had been purchased a short 
time before by the president of a bank from an Indian Chief, and 
expressing a wish to get a similar one for the Boston City Club, this 
one was placed in my hands for our museum. 

As "trifles make up perfection, but perfection is no trifle," so 
units make tens and tens make hundreds, ultra. When one con- 
siders that the Boston City Club Museum can be made the largest in 
our Metropolis, if enough of our members will share in its upbuild- 
ing, and also the fact that such a collection will be visited and in- 
spected by more persons than all the other museums of the city 
combined, it is hoped that the day will speedily come when the pos- 
sessions of the Boston City Club will be catalogued. Those under 
our roof already are unique and extensive. Not to mention others, 
no finer collection of paintings of vessels can be found than those 
which adorn the walls of our banquet-hall. 

Who will add to the different units ? The medal collection starts 
off with one struck off for the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
and another marking the opening of the Cape Cod Canal. The Club 
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has units of other curios, like old theatre bills, posters, autograph 
letters, etc. These ought to be increased at least to hundreds through 
gifts from our members. Who has sets of old china which this and 
coming generations should be privileged to study and admire? One 
splendid unit of this sort the Boston City Club already possesses. 

An acknowledgment of each and every gift of this sort will be 
made in the issue of the Boston City Club Bulletin. 

RUFUS B. TOBEY 

SPECIAL LUNCHEONS FOR PROMINENT GUESTS 

The Entertainment Committee, in following the custom estab- 
lished at the opening of the Club, is frequently arranging luncheons 
for distinguished men visiting Boston temporarily. 

In some cases it is possible to give but brief notice to the mem- 
bers by means of blackboard announcements. We have been par- 
ticularly fortunate this season in having many distinguished speakers 
on these occasions, and the committee is very glad to print herewith 
a personal letter from one of the members of Uie Club : 

February i6, 1916 
Mr. Addison L. Winship, 

Civic Secretary, Boston City Club, 

Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Winship : — 

I must express my deep appreciation of the unusual opportunity 
afforded in listening to William H. Hamilton at the luncheon yester- 
day noon. Fresh from the scenes of conflict, his vivid portrayal of 
the conditions existing in the various countries at war was so much 
more realistic than anything we may read. 

If the members fully realized the privileges offered in mingling 
with their fellows and listening a few minutes to famous men who 
may be stopping in our city, I feel sure these noonday luncheons 
would be attended in much larger numbers to the personal profit of 
the members and increased influence of the Club. 

The Entertainment Committee should be commended for arrang- 
ing such affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 

CLAUDE A. PALMER 

NECROLOGY 

Edward F. Harrison John H. Gerrish 

Joseph M. Gibbons Frank E. Cutter 

Frank H. Haynes Charles H. Bradley, Jr. 

George H. Chase 
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THURSDAY NIGHT DINNERS 

The Entertainment Committee wishes to again bring to the atten- 
tion of the members the matter of the Thursday night dinners, which 
precede the entertainments on those evenings. Men who are known 
to be particularly interested in the subject under discussion are invited, 
but any member of the Club, who wishes, may secure tickets at the 
office of the Civic Secretary, to the capacity of the banquet room. 

Because invitations are sent on one occasion to one group of mem- 
bers, and on another occasion to another group, does not signify that 
all members are not welcome. 

All entertainment functions are always open to all members, in 
order of application. 

The dinners are held at six o'clock, and tibe price is one dollar, to 
be charged to the accounts of the members attending, it being quite evi- 
dent that no one member should be the guest of the other members of 
the Oub, on general principles. 

The after-dinner speeches are most interesting and educational 
features of the Club life, which is evidenced by the eagerness to attend 
on the part of a large number of the Club members. 

Hereafter all tickets issued for these dinners will be charged to the 
accounts of members receiving them, unless returned to the office of 
the Civic Secretary by lo a. m. on the day to be used. 



RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Club has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of their membership cards 
in the Boston City Club, such privileges being extended on a cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Qub, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Qub, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Club, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

City Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

Ellicott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MoHne Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters' Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 
For 19x5- 19x6 

Jakes J. Stqbsow, President 

Georgb S. Smith, First Vice-President 

W. T. A. Fitzgerald, Second Vice-President 

Stephen W. Reynolds, Treasurer 

Jakes £. Downey, Secretary 

Addison L. Winship, Civic Secretary 



Board of Governors 

Robert Amory 
Horace Bacon 
Wilfred Bolster 
George E. Brock 
Matthew C. Brush 
Charles L. Burrill 
Louis E. Cadieux 
George W. Coleman 
Henry S. Dennison 
James £. Downey 
Carl Dreyfus 
James R Fee 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald 
R. H. Gardiner, Jr. 
George B. Glidden 
E. K. Hall 
Robert O. Harris 
Louis E. Kirstein 
James P. Munroe 
Hugh W. Ogden 
Elwyn G. Preston 
Stephen W. Reynolds 
Charles M. Rogers 
Bernard J. Rothwell 
George S. Smith 
James J. Storrow 
Alonzo R. Weed 
John White, Jr. 

Executive Committee 

♦George E. Brock 
Carl Dreyfus 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald 
Elwyn G. Preston 
Bernard J. Rothwell 

House Committee 

♦Louis E. Kirstein 
Louis £. Cadieux 



William Craig 
Frederick Homer 
Qarence W. McGuire 

Entertainment Committee 

♦George B. Glidden 
March G. Bennett 
John B. Dore 
Carroll W. Doten 
Charles J. Martell 
H. Staples Potter 
George S. Smith 
George L. Walker 
Harry R. Welhnan 
Max E. Wyzanski 



Robert O. Harris 
Frank L. Locke 
Charles Logue 
William H. Pear 
Edward C Wade 
Ralph G. Wells 
Abraham C. Webber 

Bulletin Committee 

♦George W. Coleman 
John Cutler 
George P. Morris 



Building Committee 

♦James W. Rollins 
Clarence H. Blackall 
Art and Library Committee Carl Dreyfus 



♦Hugh W. Ogden 
Jacob J. Arakelyan 
Frank W. Bayley 
Charles K. Bolton 
Charles S. Cook 
John W. Davies 
H. L. Hawthorne 
R. O. Holden 
Garence C. Minard 
Augustine L. Rafter 
Herbert B. Turner 
Herbert S. Weaver 

Auditing Committee 

♦Horace Bacon 
George von L. Meyer 
Alonzo R. Weed 

Membership Committ ee 

♦John White, Jr. 
Charles B. Breed 
James A. Dors^ 



David A. Ellis 
James M. Head 
John S. Lawrence 
James P. Munroe 
Bernard J. Rothwell 
John R. Simpson 

Finance Committee 

♦Robert H. Gardiner, Jr. 
Edward A. Filene 
R Ehner Foye 
Laurence Minot 
James J. Phelan 

Nominating Committee 

♦March G. Bennett 
Robert J. Bottomly 
Carroll W. Doten 
James A. McKbben 
John R. Simpson 
Frederick Homer 
Max E. 



♦Chairman 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR APRIL 



Wednesday Evening, Ainil 5 

BiUiard Match 

GEORGE F. SLOSSON vs. JAKE SCHAEFER 

The game will be for 400 points at 18.2 balkline, and will be played 
in the auditorium at 8 o'clock. Admission by ticket. Members only. 
Henry Clarkson, Referee. 
A. L. Fowler, Boston Transcript, Official Scorer. 

The Club will entertain Messrs. Schaefer and Slosson at a dinner 
at six o'clock, at which Louis E. Cadieux will preside. 

A brief story relating to the contestants will be found on another page 
of the Bulletin, which is reprinted from the Boston Transcript, 
March 24. 



Thursday Evening, Ainil 13 

HON. REED SMOOT 

United States Senator from Utah 
Dinner at 6 o'clock. Tickets at the Civic Secretary's office. 
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Thufsday Eveniiig, April 20 

TELEPHONE NIGHT 

PROGRAM 

Address by THOMAS A WATSON 

"The Birth and Babyhood of the Telephone'* 

Mr. Watson was Bell's associate in the experiments leading up 
to the invention of the telephone; he heard the first word ever utter^ 
over a telephone ; he built the first telephone ever constructed ; he talks, 
therefore, with the authority of one who knows what he is talking 
about, and with the ease of a trained platform speaker. His talk will 
be reminiscent rather than technical, and will be a fitting preliminary to 
the demonstration that will follow. 

Address by JOHN J. CARTY 
Chief Engineer of the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Carty says, in a recent letter : "I shall be very happy to accept 
your invitation to be with you in Boston, which is the home of the 
telephone, and which I still like to think of as my own home, where in the 
early days of the telephone I worked with the other telephone pioneers." 

MOVING PICTURES. SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF 

TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 

These pictures will be a fitting prelude to the next event on this 
evening's program, the direct connection with San Francisco. 

CLUB MEMBERS WILL TALK WITH SAN FRANCISCO 

Twelve hundred Receivers will be installed 

In San Francisco the following men will converse: 

JAMES K. LYNCH, President First National Bank, and Presi- 

ident American Bankers Association. 

HON. FRANCIS J. HENEY, Former District Attorney. 

HON. WILLIAM H. LANGDON, Former District Attorney. 

(Messrs Langdon and Heney have both been guests of the Qub.) 

In the Club : 

GEORGE S. SMITH, Vice-PresMent, 
GEOFFREY B. LEHY, First President, 

and others will talk. 

Dinner at 6 o'clock. 

Addresses, Moving Pictures, and Transcontinental Demonstra- 
tion, in the auditorium, 8 o'clock. 

Admission to all functions by ticket (members only). Secure 
them at the Civic Secretary's office. 
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Thursday Eyening, April 27 

MOVING PICTURE NIGHT 

"KENNEDY SQUARE" 

A five-act photo-drama, adapted from the story of that name, 
by the late F. Hopkinson Smith. 

CAST 

St. George Temple Charles Kent 

Harry Rutter Antonio Moreno 

Kate Seymour Muriel Ostriche 

Douglas Seymour Tom Brooks 

Langdon Willetts Raymond Bloomer 

Colonel Rutter Dan Jarrett 

Mrs. Rutter Hatter Delaro 

Dr. Teackle Harold Foshay 

Arlig Logan Paul 



"I 



'St. George Temple, an aristocratic old gentleman, lives in his fine old 
home in Kennedy Square, and is liked by every one. Harry Rutter tells him of 
his love affair and his troubles, and the old gentleman acts as peacemaker be- 
tween Rutter and Kate, daughter of Hon. Douglas Seymour. It proves a 
thankless job, and after a fight and a duel in the Rutter home, between Harry 
and a rival suitor, Harry is put out of the house by his father, and comes to 
live with St. George. Things go from bad to worse, when St. George loses his 
money and Harry goes away to South America. After making a fortune from 
a ruby mine, the young man returns to find the old gentleman living in poverty; 
and makes full restitution. This time St. George acts the part of peacemaker 
successfully and Kate and Harry are married.' 

Other subjects of merit, comedies, etc., will follow. 

Direction of Stanley Sumner, Manager of the Fenway Theatre. 
Auditorium, 8 o'clock. 



ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 

Thursday Evening, May 4 

Closing of the season 19x5-16 

The Entertainment Committee announces a MINSTREL SHOW 
by members of the Club. 

For members only. Admission by ticket. Detailed announcement 
in the May ist Bulletin. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 



TRAVEL TALK — "BRAZIL** 

February 24 

Mr. E. M. Newman delivered one of his lectures before the Qub 
members, taking Brazil for his subject. He illustrated by moving pictures 
and stereopticon views. 

THE COLUMBIA HIGHWAY 
BERGER-JONES COLOR PICTURES 

February 28 

The members of the Club on this evening witnessed the photographic 
reproductions of the beauties of the Northwest, given by Henry Berger, Jr., 
of Portland, Ore. 

Edward A. Filene introduced the lecturer as follows: 

"Some one has said that there is more poetry in the world than is 
to be found at the ends of pens and brushes, more poetry than poets 
dream of; that we don't write poetry nowadays, we build it. If it is the 
function of the poet to bring out of the common things of life their beauty 
and their meaning, then, indeed, the poetry of our time is being spun from 
threads of electricity, steam, steel, and air by Westinghouse, Edison, Tesla, 
Steinmetz, Pasteur, Hill, Goethals, and men of their kind who bring to the 
material stuff of existence a wealth of vision and a sense of service. 

"No man of my acquaintance has succeeded better in building the 
poetry of stone and dirt and concrete and iron than has the builder 
of the Columbia River Highway — Samuel Lancaster. 

"If time permitted, it would be interesting to trace the influence of 
roads upon the commercial, political, and social life of early Europe ; but 
my only hope, in these moments, is to hint at the fascination and im- 
portance of road building. 

"The attitude men take toward roads, in a strangely accurate way, 
illustrates the attitude they take toward methods of social progress in a 
democracy. 

"(i) Some men are interested only in new roads; men predisposed 
to the pioneer service of blazing trails into unknown regions. They scout 
ahead of the army, traveling without baggage, picking their way through 
swamps, swimming rivers, and scaling pathless mountains until they see 
the promised land. It is this spirit, when applied to social problems, that 
makes the Radical. The trail-blazing Radical is a valuable man, but his 
chief weakness is that he expects the army to follow him immediately into 
the promised land, forgetting that great masses must have roads carefully 
built that they may safely move over them with their multitudes and their 
provisions ; forgetting that masses cannot follow foot-paths, swim rivers, 
and scale mountains with the same ease as can a single scout. The Radical 
is a great social asset, but he is not always a good general. 
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"(2) Other men are interested only in the old roads ; men who doubt 
the existence of a promised land; men who believe that new roads and 
new lands are dangerous. It is this spirit, when applied to social problems, 
that makes the Conservative. 

"(3) Then there is the man who knows that every old road owes its 
existence to some pioneer, but that, unless the pioneer's discovery had 
been conserved by the cautious man's work, the road would have been 
lost, or at best have remained a trail. This type of man combines the 
daring of the Radical with the caution of the Conservative; with every 
Daniel Boone he would send an engineer and a construction gang. It is 
this attitude toward social problems that makes the Opportunist or Possi- 
bilist ; the man who has an eager interest in the promised land, but knows 
the limitations of a multitude c(Mnpared with a few men. Sudi men hold 
themselves responsible for a reasonable progress toward their ideals. 
Such men know that in a democracy the only real progress is that in which 
the whole mass shares. 

"Again, the two types of roads, into which all highways may be 
divided, illustrates the two methods of social progress to which we owe 
our civilization. Roads fall into two classes — the accidental and the 
intentional. 

"(i) The accidental road is the road that has been created by many 
feet unthoughtedly following where some one happened to stray. 

"Much of our dealing with public problems follows this haphazard 
course of blind devotion to a precedent hastily established. We wait until 
a crisis is upon us, then we hastily devise some temporary solution to our 
problem, and ever afterwards worship that solution as a policy handed 
down irom heaven. 

"(2) But enough of roads that seem the result of accidents. The 
second type of road is the intentional, carefully planned in the light of a 
definite policy, as were the Roman roads. These roads illustrate a second 
kind of social progress that our democracy sorely needs. By such a 
method we would not wait until crises develop, but would anticipate and 
discount them. 

"An outstanding example of this rational road building is the work of 
Samuel Christopher Lancaster. As Mr. Lancaster grew up in a Tennessee 
village, he saw its needs. He saw the restlessness of its men and boys as 
its isolation shut them out from the attractions of the outside world. He 
saw the village being drained of its brightest boys as they went in search 
of greater opportunities than the isolation of the roadless farms offered. 
And so Lancaster, in his desire to help the boys of his village, began to 
build roads, because he knew that roads, by increasing the possibility of 
intercourse and markets, would give the farmer and the farmer's boy a 
better chance for a decent living, for opportunities of study, and for the 
other things that make life fine. The village was poor and there was little 
money for road building, but Lancaster built with love and vision. Some 
of us may think these are not solid foundations for roads, but Lancaster 
built such wonderful roads, built them so good and for so little money, 
that before long his reputation spread beyond his State, and the govern- 
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ment at Washington called upon him to show a man how to build roads such 
as his in every part of the country. And then Samuel Hill, a son-in-law 
of one of our very great road builders, James J. Hill, recognizing Lan- 
caster's vision, took him to Europe to study the highways there, and also 
took him to the great Northwest. Once there, the enchantment of the 
West, the strange, subtle, never-let-go of the West coast took hold upon 
him and he built roads there until he built his masterpiece, 'The Columlna 
River Highway,' the wonderful colored pictures of which you are assem- 
bled to see. Lancaster caught a vision of the need for such a road ; a need 
that dated back to the winning of the West. The Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition helped blaze the trail of it under unbelievable difficulties. Our 
blood thrills to-day as we read the story of the hardships and martyrdom 
undergone by these and other men and women who blazed the trail of the 
Columbia River Highway. 

"To a man like Lancaster, and many of his fellow townsmen of 
Portland, in whose blood was the compulsion of their ancestors, there 
was an imperative need that this road should be built as a monument to 
the spirit of their ancestors. The need for it was great even in the early 
days, as a means of opening to the pioneers the fertile lands and harvests 
of the shores of the Pacific. The present need was no less imperative. 
Without it east and west Oregon were separated by high mountains, and 
were without ready practical communication. East and west Oregon thus 
divided physically ran the risk of becoming divided spiritually and politic- 
ally. And then Lancaster and his fellow road-builders saw in the Columbia 
River Highway the last link in the great Lincoln Highway that should bind 
together all the people from the Pacific to the Atlantic. The answer they 
have given to this need is the present Columbia River Highway, con- 
structed through the Cascade Range connecting the Inland Empire with 
the Pacific slope. Just as the transcontinental railroads opened the way 
for better understanding, closer acquaintance, and greater unity, making 
the preservation of the United States possible in critical times, so now, 
when the railroads rush us so rapidly across the country that as neighbors 
of the different States we are denied that closer acquaintance which is 
the foundation of really united progress in political and social matters, 
this road along which we go more leisurely than by railroads, gives us a 
chance to stop and become acquainted, bringing us relief in some measure 
from those disrupting class, racial, and sectional prejudices which underlie 
the diseases which threaten the progress of our country. 

"Lancaster has not only built a road, but he has brought the people 
of Portland together, by their cooperation with him, so that they shall 
build many other roads — roads to better homes, to better citizenship, 
and to greater happiness. And last, but not least, this poet-engineer, this 
practical visionary, has made this monumental road a thing of beauty. 
The courage of the martyred men and women who blazed this trail, the 
unity, the willingness, and sacrifice of the citizens of Portland who helped 
him build this road are all enshrined in such vistas of inspiring scenery, 
in such frames of natural trees and vines and flowers and magnificent 
waterfalls, that men and women the world over shall talk of it, and in 
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talking of it shall bring renewed courage and hope to the world's choicest 
possessions — the dusty, tired, overworked pioneer road builders. 

"We have two of Mr. Lancaster's fellow-townsmen here to-night, 
who, inspired by the beauty of the road that Mr. Lancaster built, have 
made very wonderful and very beautiful pictures of it and its surround- 
ings. These pictures they made under the most difficult conditions, for 
the spirit of beauty is hard to catch. They spent days and weeks and 
months in difficult toil and in dangerous mountain climbing to get the 
right spots from which to secure the right view. They camped for days 
at times to get the exact moment of sunrise or sunset, of clouds or haze, 
which would bring out the beauty that was there. I think you will agree 
with me when you see these pictures, that they have been successful. 

"I take pleasure in presenting to you Mr. Henry Berger, Jr." 

OPERATIC CONCERT 
March 2 

The members of the Club were entertained on this evening by an 
operatic concert, with the following artists appearing : Mme. Evelyn 
Scotney, Soprano; Miss Florence Jepperson, Contralto; Howard White, 
Basso; George Rasely, Tenor; Herbert Seiler, Accompanist. The 
concert was of the usual high order, and the singers, who are favorites 
in the Club, were enthusiastically applauded. 



LUNCHEON TO PETER WITT 
March 6 

The Club tendered a luncheon, on March 6, to Hon. Peter Witt, 
expert on street-car traffic, who was associated with Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson, of Cleveland, during his fight for a three-cent fare in that 
city. After the luncheon, Mr. Witt addressed the members. 



EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN IDEALS 
March 9 

At the dinner preceding the lecture by Dr. John Cowper Powys, 
Vice-President George S. Smith presided, and introduced Prof. William 
Z. Ripley, of Harvard University, as toastmaster. Speeches were made 
by Prof. George Milton Harmon ; Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, of London, Eng- 
land ; Dr. Francis D. Donoghue ; and Mr. Leon R. Eyges. 

DR. JOHN COWPER POWYS 

Dr. Powys prefaced his main talk in the Auditorium by a rebuttal 
of some of the arguments advanced by speakers at the preliminary din- 
ner. Coming to his advertised subject, he said : 

"Gentlemen, the issue at stake, the motion before the House, the 
problem to-night, is really and truly the difference between you and 
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Europeans in their personal life, in their temperamental bias, in their in- 
tellectual philosophy, in their attitude towards the world, in their reac- 
tions towards pain and pleasure, and duty, and art, and literature, and 
also to such necessary occupations, whether in the world of commerce 
or the world of peace, into which we have to plunge. 

"Now, then, having got down to bedrock, I will turn this discourse 
into special pleading, and I am going to carry my impertinence so far as 
to convert some ingrained Americans in this city — the most American 
of all cities — some, perhaps, whose ancestors were here at the begin- 
ning, some descendants, it may be, of the very persons engaged in the 
Boston Tea Party — to convert them not to the House of Georges, not 
to European monarchy, not to the English constitution, not to the British 
Imperial ideals, but to what I modestly consider the birthright of civili- 
zation, to which all people of intelligence and right thinking are bom, 
and from which, in my arrogance, I have an uncomfortable sensation 
that even Boston has strayed away. 

"I am going to indicate to you the difference between the European 
ideal of life and the American ideal of life, and I am going to put lliat 
in the form of an attempt to convert you to the European point of view 
as against the American point of view, with the cool assumption at the 
bottom of my mind that in the end your children's children's children 
will have to come back to us ; in other words, will have to come back to 
civilization. ( Laughter. ) 

"I contend, that so far from you American people being individual- 
ists — and we have been left with the idea that you are individualists — 
you people are the least individualistic people in the world, that there is 
less individualism in America than anywhere else, and that your grand 
fault and supreme vice are just that you daily, really momently, are los- 
ing all the individuality you ever had. (Laughter.) How on earth any 
human being can call Americans a race of individualists, I cannot under- 
stand. I never met people out of whom individuality has been more com- 
pletely bleached than yourselves. (Laughter.) For, after all, individ- 
uality does not consist, as many persons seem to imply, in political prin- 
ciples. Politics never really enter into the important things of life. Let 
us put war and politics out of it now, and consider the real situation, 
the life of the individual civilized person. Now can anybody deny my 
contention that when you put politics out of court, the American peo- 
ple entirely lack individuality? You prove it every day. You are per- 
fectly afraid of individuality. I am going to prove this point up to the 
hilt. (Laughter.) 



EUROPE IS INDIVIDUALISTIC 

"The whole thing depends upon the difference between the European 
ideal of life and the American ideal of life, and I contend that the Euro- 
pean ideal of life is individualistic. Yes, in Germany, it is individual- 
istic. I know something of Germany. It makes no difference if Germany 
should be militaristic, Prussianistic, Bismarckian, Kaiser-ridden, an3rthing 
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you will, it makes no difference, the individual German is an individual, 
civilized person, just as the individual Englishman is an individual civi- 
lized person, as the individual Italian is an individual civilized person, the 
individual Portuguese is an individual civilized person, the individual 
Spaniard is an individual civilized person, and the individual Russian is 
an individual civilized Russian. Is the individual American an individual 
civilized American? 

"I contend that the ideal of life in Europe is essentially an individ- 
ualistic thing, and I contend that the ideal of life in America is essentially 
the opposite of an individualistic thing, and I contend that when you have 
as an ideal anything that is the opposite of individualism, anything that 
is the opposite of the development of personality, you have barbarism 
(laughter), and I bring every gentleman in this audience — I am the lec- 
turer and you are the gentlemen — before the bar of posterity. 

"In the first place, you will admit that you have a more or less dearly 
named — I do not say clearly analyzed or considered — but certainly 
clearly emphasized and loudly named ideal, a national ideal. Many Ameri- 
cans will say that you are so cosmopolitan that you have no national ideal. 
You are the only nation in the world who has an ideal, and no civilized 
nation can possibly have such a thing as an ideal. (Laughter.) You 
give yourselves away as barbarians at once by the very fact that you get 
up on your feet and talk of the American ideal. No Englishman would 
talk of the English ideal. No German would talk of the German ideal. 
The German would use the word 'kultur,' which is not an ideal at all. 
No Italian would talk of the Italian ideal. Can you conceive of a French- 
man who reads Anatole France talking of the ideal of France? You 
would find him talking of France ; they would live for France ; they would 
die for France ; but never would they mention such a barbarian, inchoate, 
shapeless thing as the ideal of France. A civilized nation cannot have an 
ideal, because a civilized nation is made up of individuals, and every indi- 
vidual creates his own ideal and simply develops it. The appalling and 
deplorable barbarism of Americans is betrayed in every speech from every 
platform and every pulpit in the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
when they talk of the American ideal. It is an insult to the sacredness 
of personality. 

ETHICAL UPLIFT 

"But I suppose there is such a thing, since you talk about it. I have 
tried to analyze this monster, but I have never gotten very far. He seems 
to dwell in the mouths of very eloquent orators. I do not meet him on 
the streets. He is called — deny this if you dare — ethical uplift. Let 
me analyze a little what that swelling phrase means. Fancy a country of 
one hundred million people with ethical uplift as their ideal. Ye gods, what 
has happened to the human race? Ethical uplift! Such an expression 
alone brands you as barbarians. I have gone a little further and I have 
listened to oratory on the subject of the American ideal, to which you all 
bow. You are the most conventional people in the world. You are the 
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most docile. Talk of the devotion of our German adversaries to the 
State. I tell you that is nothing compared with your devotion to your 
ideal. I mean American public opinion. No civilized people have such 
a monster. Do you suppose in England we would tolerate public 
opinion for a moment? Even in the war there is no such thing as pub- 
lic opinion in England. Where is the public opinion in France? The 
French people fight for beautiful France and shed their blood for her, 
but they are atheists, they are Catholics, they are Bourbonists, or they 
are anarchists. But where is the public opinion that represents the 
Bourbonists, the old Catholics, or the anarchists? It does not exist. 
You have a public opinion that washes over you, that bleaches all color 
and distinction out of you, that rolls you against one another like peb- 
bles on a beach until you are all smooth, and sound, and sweet, and nice, 
and ethical; a pretty result after the long evolution of the human race! 
For this the unknown author of the Iliad and the Odyssey composed 
those marvelous poems ! For this Dante wrote the Divine Comedy ! 
Those were accomplished in order that the people shall have ethical up- 
lift as their ideal, and shall be rolled together like pebbles on a beach? 

THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL 

"Gentlemen, turn your critical consciousness within and notice for 
a moment the real American ideals of life. What do they amount to? 
You know perfectly well that you have what is called a democratic ideal. 
I do not mean in the narrow political sense, but I mean in the larger 
sense, in which you say that the democratic ideal is going to prevail. I 
do not think it greatly matters whether it prevail or not, because it is a 
matter of political freedom. Civilization is not necessarily implied in 
political freedom. It has very little to do with political freedom. But 
one aspect of your democratic ideal is important, and it is a most evil 
and baleful one. I mean that lumping of everything tc^ether, that 
merging of everything into one, that losing of idiosyncrasy, that losing 
of quaintness, of eccentricity, of personal color, that swinging people to- 
gether cheek by jowl until all difference between human personalities 
is washed out. This is one of the most lamentable things that ever hap- 
pened in the history of the world. You are making this democratic 
ideal, and what is the result? The result is the loss of what is more 
precious to the universe than political f reedcwn, — the loss of the interest 
in life itself. Political freedom is a mere means to an end. The Ger- 
man system of government is a mere means to an end. The relations 
between individual freedom and the State are means to an end. None 
of these things are essential or important. The important thing is that 
human beings shall have real intellectuality and spirituality. 

"Now, gentlemen, I want to prove to you how impossible it is for 
any American to be civilized, and I have got you if you have to admit 
this. Surely you have to admit that the test of being a civilized indi- 
vidual is to be happy when you are quite alone, when you are by your- 
self, when you can read what books you please, wear what particular cap 
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or cravat you like, cultivate your garden, if that is your hobby, at any 
rate, enjoy the margin of your days, the margin of your life. Now, 
gentlemen, can you deny that when you are alone you are miserable? 
Can you deny that you are running in every direction to be with others ? 
Can you deny that the one characteristic of this country is gregarious- 
ness, a word associated with the habits of sheep. You are not happy 
unless you are within touch, within hearing, within sight, of one an- 
other. 

THE BANE OF GREGARIOUSNESS 

"Now, I am going to indicate to you how true that is. Let us take 
a few typical American conditions of life. For instance, take town and 
country. Take the way you live. Take what is going to happen to you 
when you leave this building. Take where you will go, to the residential 
section of Boston. I have said residential section until I have it well 
lodged in my brain, and I have been taken to residential sections until 
they have been well lodged in my imagination, and I dream of them. 
Residential sections in a prosperous American city are like almshouses. 
You have no walls "for decency's sake. Of course, all civilized people 
have walls. You do not like walls. That alone betrays you as barbar- 
ians. All civilized pec^le like walls. 

"What do we find characteristic of American life in regard to the 
country? In a word I will give it to you, — the Country Qub. Think 
of going to the country and making a club. Of course, golf links are 
there and perhaps a cricket field. In England the golf links are there 
and the cricket field, but, thank heaven, we haven't a country club. A 
country club would be an outrageous anachronism in a civilized country. 

"Come to the city; come to the business section. Take a typical 
hotel on the American plan. This is characteristic of America. What 
do you find? You know what an inn is like in England. You know 
what the cafes are like in Paris. You know what the beer gardens are 
in Germany. Has any civilized people ever created such a thing as the 
typical American hotel? What do you see? An expanse of plate 
glass and, behind it, American citizens taking their ease, their feet upon 
a gilded bar, spittoons in every direction, and big cigars in their mouths. 
Why must they have that glass ? Why is there no wall ? Why are they 
not in a room with shut doors or at little tables drinking decent beer? 
Why are they lolling and looking out ? Because they are not happy. They 
want to see the streets. They want to be in the crowd. They want to 
get the democratic feeling." 

Mr. Powys then sharply attacked the public schools of the country, es- 
pecially the high school, for their excessive trust of pupils to the women 
teachers with which most of them are staffed. "I bring this indictment 
against your American democracy — that the most sacred thing in the 
world is entirely in the hands of women, with the result we see — culture 
substituted for civilization and ethics for both, ethics before everything 
else. We in Europe," he said, "know how to keep women in their 
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place. Is their place in the education of our sons? No. We inherited 
civilization from the Greeks and the Romans, and we are not going to have 
diis precious inheritance tampered with by external ethical considera- 
tions." He followed with an indictment of the emphasis put upon sani- 
tary and eugenic standards in the United States and of the "social serv- 
ice" conception of religion which flourishes here. 

Continuing, he said : "There is no doubt that this country has hope, 
and I am almost tempted to retract my gall and wormwood, when I think 
of the chances, when I think of the infinite possibilities, when I think of 
the hope of America. It may be even conventional, but there is hope, 
there is fidelity, there is childlike optimism, there is courage, and there 
is modesty. Do you know, gentlemen, and I say this in all seriousness, 
I think that you people, especially you American men, are the most mod- 
est people in the world? You are too modest. We are conceited, I 
know, and too conceited, and that is odious. 

THE NEED OF LEISURE 

"My final indictment is this: We are individualists. We may be, 
in England, horribly conceited, but do not take England as typical of 
Europe. I am loath to call myself anything but a European, but do not 
take us Britishers as typical of Europe. Take the continent of Europe; 
take France; take Italy; take Spain. Listen to me. We can be eccen- 
tric in our dress, in our behavior. Even in Germany they are peculiar 
in their tastes and in tiieir intellectual conversation. If they are in Ger- 
many, how much more so in France? And why? Because they have 
leisure, because they have leisure to be themselves. And, gentlemen, 
after all these political discussions, after all these race battles, after the 
great internal strife between capital and labor, after all, the important 
thing is to be ourselves, and you people are the opposite of being your- 
selves. You have to dress like one another ; you have to join clubs ; you 
have to belong to the country clubs ; you have to belong to societies. You 
are afraid of being left alone. Your thoughts must be ghastly when you 
are by yourself. What do you see when you are alone, that you should 
be so afraid of being by yourself? 

"You idealize work. You work and then you go on working. I 
know you do not love money. Some Englishmen think you love money. 
That is nonsense. We love money, and I will tell you why. Because 
money can buy leisure; money can buy an annuity; money gives us the 
right to be ourselves; to retire, not to a country club, but to a country 
house; to build walls; cultivate our garden. Your ideal is not to culti- 
vate your garden. Your ideal is to make more money. I could forgive 
you if it was for the sake of money, but it is for the sake of work. 

"Think of a race that have for their ideal that work is good in it- 
self. Work is always an evil. The French people who are the happiest 
are they who have gilt-edged securities, or an annuity, who can live on 
what they have got, and can arrange their lives like human beings, and 
enjoy flowers and nature, and have a hobby, who can collect things, go 
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in for bric-a-brac, or sport, or whatever they please. Do you do that? 
You simply go from your residential section to your office, and from your 
office to your residential section, and from your residential section to 
your club and your church. And you worship ethical uplift, social serv- 
ice, varied by work. Your social service is varied by work, varied by 
the embraces of your wives, varied by little excursions through that lit- 
tle door marked, 'Bar,' in the American-plan hotel, and that is your 
whole life, the life of a civilized human being after these four thousand 
years of culture. It is melancholy to think of, but it is due to this 
democratic ideal." 

DR. BELL ON TELEPHONE DISCOVERY 

March 13 

On the occasion of the Fortieth Anniversary of the invention of the 
telephone, a dinner was tendered to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, in the 
Club House, at which three hundred members and guests were present 
to do honor to the inventor of the telephone. Mr. E. K. Hall, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, was intro- 
duced as toastmaster by the Vice-President of the Club, Hon. W. T. A. 
Fitzgerald. 

HON. W. T. A. FITZGERALD 

"Dr. Bell, Members of the Boston City Club, and Friends. This 
Boston institution, during its comparatively short career, has entertained 
a great many celebrities, and, as our good friend, John Kendrick Bangs, 
says, a good many 'salubrities,* but, I think in our entire career, we have 
not entertained or been 'favored by a greater genius or benefactor of the 
human race than our guest to-night. Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

"It makes no difference to the real Bostonian whether his idol for the 
moment happened to be born in Boston or lived here temporarily, or 
passed through here. Franklin was bom here and went elsewhere, but 
he is a Bostonian. Edison lived here, invented here, and worked here, 
and he is a Bostonian. Morse lived in Charlestown, at that time not a 
part of Boston, but he is a Bostonian. Our guest of the evening, while 
not born in Boston, and spending only five or six years of his life here, 
still produced the great invention in Boston and, therefore, he is a 
Bostonian. 

"As a member of the Club and a Vice-President, and a public official 
of the city, in the absence of the Chief Executive, it gives me great 
pleasure to welcome Dr. Alexander Graham Bell as our guest on this 
occasion. 

"Now, what would we do without the telephone? What would the 
tired husband do who suddenly discovers that he wants to come to the 
City Club? He would have to go home and make his excuse. It is the 
poor man's friend and the rich man's friend. The poor man, who is usually 
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the debtor, wants more time on his bill, and he uses the telephone. The 
debtor, who is usually the rich man, telephones the debtor, 'When are 
you going to pay that bill?' Even the burglar takes advantage of the 
telephone. He telephones, and, getting no answer, he calls himself and 
gets in with his instruments. The neighbor also, doing a good turn, uses 
the telephone to notify the police, and the burglar is rounded up. It 
may get you out of trouble, but it gets you into trouble. Everybody has 
had the experience mentioned by ex-President Taf t, when you do not want 
to go to s(Hne engagement, of finding that you have a subsequent engage- 
ment — perhaps you call it a previous engagement — and then you notify 
the host whom you do not want to oblige, and you do not get him. Per- 
haps you do not call him, but the next day it is easy to call up and say the 
line was busy. The telephone is one of the greatest inventions in the 
world. 

"And we owe all we have got from the telephone to the great man who 
is here to-night. We owe something more to the telephone, because it 
has given us an opportunity to have brought into prominence in the busi- 
ness world a great many active young men and a great many active old 
men who do not want to be called old in years, for they are still young 
and live wires. For instance, it has given us a chance to have a man on 
the Board of Governors of this Club, who is Vice-President of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Company, the man who is to preside 
this evening, Mr. Edward K. Hall. (Applause.) 

"In behalf of the officers of the Club I want to thank him publicly 
for his generosity in asking the band of employees of the Telephone 
Company to come here on this occasion, and I want to thank the members 
of the band for coming here. We might call the roll of honor of men 
whom we know, like Sam Powers and Frank Dickerman, who are good 
faithful employees of the Telephone Company and good members of this 
Qub. It gives me great pleasure to present the presiding officer of the 
evening, Vice-President Edward K. Hall." (Prolonged applause and 
cheers.) 



MR. EDWARD K. HALL, TOASTMASTER 

"Vice-President Fitzgerald, Dr. Bell, Fellow Members of the City 
Club. It seems to me that it is especially fitting that this celebration, which 
began this afternoon and is continued through this evening, should be, in 
a large part, conducted under the auspices of the Boston City Qub, the 
Club that stands for all that is good in Boston, which stands for all that 
is good in the past, and all we can find that is good in the future, a Club 
that is in Boston and for Boston. I do not know what other organization 
could have so fittingly taken the active part in this celebration to-night. 

"The telephone was not only born in Boston, but all the beginnings 
of the telephone were right here in this city. The idea came to Dr. Bell, 
although he had been thinking along these lines before he came to Boston, 
the idea that resulted eventually in the invention of the telephone came 
into his mind in Boston. The experiments that he made hour after 
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hour, and week after week, and month after month, under all kinds of 
discouragements, were made here in Boston. The people who gave him 
the cheering help, financially and otherwise, and encouraged him in his 
work, in those days when nobody could see any real use in what he was 
trying to do, were Boston people. The very first sound that ever went 
over the telephone wires and was interpreted at the other end was here 
in Boston. The first time that a human voice went over the wire in mono- 
syllables was here in Boston. The first time that a complete sentence 
went over the telephone wire, it went over here in Boston. The first time 
that there was a long distance telephone call, it started in Boston, and 
came pretty near ending in Boston, because the other end was just across 
the river in Cambridge. 

"The next long distance, the first real long distance, conversation, the 
first time that they surmounted the difficulties of transmission and got 
the telephone communication over a long distance line, started here in 
Boston. That was from Boston to Salem. The next long distance com- 
munication, and then they were beginning to get into long distance, was 
from Boston to New York City. The first telephone company that was 
ever organized to give telephone service started here, because you must 
remember that in the beginning nobody except Dr. Bell thought that there 
would be a telephone company and that the public would use the tele- 
phone. They started with the idea that if a man had a mill and also a 
residence, that he might have a telephone line between those two places, 
and there might be various private lines with a telephone on each end, 
but the idea of a telephone company was not there at the start except in 
Dr. Bell's mind. The first company to do business was organized in this 
city, — the Telephone Despatch Company. The first telephone company 
belonging to the system which now covers the United States and which 
bears Dr. Bell's name, was started in this city, the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. There is every reason why this celebration 
should occur under the auspices of the Boston City Club. 

"There is one other reason. I suppose that if you should ask Dr. 
Bell who was the man, aside from his intimate associate and partner, 
Mr. Watson, — who was the man in the early days who gave him the most 
help, who, in his judgment, is most responsible, of the men who came 
after Dr. Bell's work was over, for the development of the telephone as 
it is to-day, and for the building up of the telephone as a business, I sup- 
pose Dr. Bell would say that it is the father of the President of this 
Club, James J. Storrow, and it is a matter of great regret to all of us 
to-night that our own President cannot be here to himself introduce and 
meet the old friend of his father in the days when this telephone was 
started. 

DEVELOPING THE INVENTION 

"After the telephone idea had been perfected and the telephone had 
been made, there was left a tremendous amount of work to do. A gigan- 
tic problem lay ahead of any one who was to make the the telephone worth 
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much, if anything, to the public. It meant thousands and thousands of 
miles of wire and the construction of all kinds of devices and apparatus, 
to provide the pathway along which this human voice would travel. 
That required a tremendous amount of money. It required a tremendous 
amount of faith in the enterprise, a faith that it would be of use to human- 
ity. Here is where the old Commonwealth of Massachusetts stepped in 
and stood behind the new enterprise, and there is no State in the coun- 
try, and there is no country in the world that has shown anything like as 
much faith, and faith backed by work in the way of financing and other 
encouragement, as the Commonwealth of Massachusetts has done, to bring 
the telephone to its present state of development. And it is only fitting 
that the official representative of the Commonwealth to-night should be 
the first one to welcome Dr. Bell back to Massachusetts after an absence 
of thirty-seven years, and it gives me great pleasure to call on our good 
friend, the Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Calvin Coolidge." (Applause.) 

LIEUT. GOV. CALVIN COOLIDGE 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Bell, Gentlemen, and Guests of the Boston City 
Club. The Toastmaster did not call upon me to supplement the admirable 
catalog of uses to which the telephone can be put. He has asked me to say, 
in my own behalf, a word of welcome this evening to our distinguished 
guest, and in behalf of the Commonwealth. I know that Dr. Bell is a 
scientific man, and I was remembering that in the old days, legislation used 
to provide for the education of lawyers and clergymen, and educational 
institutions were founded and fostered and supported here in this Com- 
monwealth for that purpose. And, in order that our guest may feel that 
he stands in no less favor than that ancient favored class, I wish to direct 
his attention to the fact that at the present time, instead of a provision of 
law making an appropriation for the education of clergymen and law- 
yers, we make appropriations for the purpose of educating scientists. 
The scientist is now standing in tjie place, so far as our laws are concerned, 
that was anciently occupied by the clergyman and the lawyer, and we 
are spending large sums of money on such institutions as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 

"So that, when you are gathered here to-night in order to do honor 
to a man of science, you are putting yourselves in the position in which 
the Commonwealth is putting itself, and I am glad, as a representative of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to welcome here a distinguished 
member of our scientific schools, a distinguished scientist, because I be- 
lieve the Commonwealth has come to recognize, in the words of scripture, 
that those things which are temporal come before those things which are 
spiritual, and it is only by perfecting our lives in that respect that w^e can 
expect to go forward to something higher. So, I, in my own behalf and 
in behalf of that authority which has been conferred upon me by my fel- 
low citizens, take great pleasure in welcoming Dr. Bell as a scientist, as 
a man who has done something for the people and the uplifting of the 
human race, because he has given men an instrument of power ; and may 
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the Divine Being give us the desire to use those instruments in such a 
way as to lead us forward to a better and higher life." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "For most of the good things that we have at the 
City Club — and we have more good things at this Club than any club in 
the world, so far as history records it — we are indebted quite largely to 
one man. His initials are A. L. W. — always live wire. For a very 
large percentage of this evening we are indebted to him and* his fertile 
brain. For the exercises this afternoon, however, in the unveiling of the 
tablets at two of the places in Boston which, from now on, will be known 
as historic, and which have been historic for forty years, for that part of 
the day's program, we are indebted to the Bostonian Society. And I 
shall be glad to call on the Secretary of the Bostonian Society, who will tell 
us, perhaps, how it happened to occur to him that the time had come to 
put some more Boston history on some more Boston tablets, and I take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Charles F. Read, Secretary of the Bostonian 
Society." (Applause.) 

MR. CHARLES F. READ, OF THE BOSTONIAN SOCIETY 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Bell, and Gentlemen. I esteem it a high privi- 
lege, as the Secretary of the Bostonian Society, which was organized to 
promote the history of Boston and the perpetuation of its antiquities, to 
acknowledge the gratification and satisfaction of the Society on the un- 
veiling to-day in Boston of two tablets commemorating the invention of 
the telephone by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, who, happily, is with us 
to-night. 

"When we consider the far-reaching influence of the telephone to- 
day in the civilized world, it seems wonderful that so much has been accom- 
plished in less than half a century, and yet I think you will agree 
with me that it is but a case of American adaptability. 

"Boston is indeed fortunate among American cities in having been 
the birthplace of historic events, and famous men. Within a stone's 
throw of this magnificent Club, you may see each day the old State House, 
which is yearly the Mecca of thousands of Americans, who come to visit 
it, and of it John Adams said, in his later years: 'Here the child Inde- 
pendence was born.* We must also remember that Samuel Adams, who 
was of Boston, was the father of the Revolution. 

"In the period before the Civil War, Boston was the centre of the 
anti-slavery movement, and its great leaders were William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. They, too, were Bostonians. Benjamin Franklin, 
the great statesman and philosopher, who drew the lightning from the 
clouds, was also a Bostonian, although he passed the greater part of his 
life in Philadelphia. 

"Later on we may cross the Public Gardens and there we see the 
monument erected to commemorate the first successful use of ether at the 
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Massachusetts General Hospital, and, among the inscriptions which are 
placed on it, we may read that quotation from the Book of Revelation, 
'Neither shall there be any more pain.' 

"It is a great gratification for the Society to feel that two more 
memorials have been added to those already placed on the streets of our 
city, and, as people come here from all parts of the world, they will see 
these splendid tablets which were unveiled this afternoon; and it is a 
great gratification that the Bostonian Society has been so prominently 
concerned in this matter. 

"I may be pardoned if I speak of my connection with this matter. It 
was my pleasure last summer to be at the Fair in San Francisco, and 
there I was given a pamphlet describing the work and accomplishment of 
the telephone, and I saw that an anniversary was approaching on March 
lo, 1916. I said to myself, *Why shouldn't the Bostonian Society, which is 
placing tablets all through the city, commemorate this great event and 
place a tablet to commemorate this event ?* We were very glad to ask the 
cooperation of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
you see the results to-day. 

"I might speak of one little discrepancy which appears on the second 
tablet. Some of you may have noticed that tiie date was March loth. 
Originally the tablet was to have been dedicated on that date, but when 
we found we had the magnificence of having Dr. Bell with us to-day, it was 
postponed until to-day. Gentlemen, I thank you." (Applause.) 

The Toasttnastcr. "A few exceedingly fortunate individuals, con- 
sisting pretty largely of Mr. Glidden and his Committee, to-day had the 
extreme good fortune of having, what I consider, an hour in a lifetime. 
We sat at luncheon with Dr. Bell and, after we were through eating, he 
allowed us to ask him questions. Little by little he told us stories of tiiose 
early days, of the troubles and difficulties and the problems of the days 
before the telephone was really invented, before he laiew that his idea had 
been transformed into a real speaking thing. 

"One of the stories which he told us was about a friend of his, a 
doctor in Boston, whom he went and consulted. He said to this doctor, 'If 
I could only get something that, in some way or other, would represent the 
human ear, if I could only get something that would be somewhere like 
the real human ear drum, like the receptacle on the outside, that would 
collect the wave and the sounds and carry them to that drum, if I could 
only get something of that structure behind the drum, something like the 
structure behind the ear, maybe I could experiment better.' Whereupon, 
Dr. Bell said to us that his friend, the doctor, said : 'Why not have a real 
ear? Why bother with the spurious article?' And so they had the real 
thing. 

"The doctor, we found, was Dr. Clarence J. Blake, still living here in 
Boston, and our always live wire, of which I spoke, within a few minutes, 
arranged to have him come here and take part here in the celebration to- 
night. I will call on Dr. Blake to say a few words." (Applause.) 
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DR CLARENCE J. BLAKE 

"Mr. President and Telephone Men with Alexander Graham Bell at 
their forefront, and Gentlemen of the City Club. Like a man taking a 
long distance jump, of which the period forty years ago may be regarded 
as the beginning, I shall step back and take a short run, and I shall go 
back to 1 87 1, when I first met the honored guest of this evening. 

"Mr. Bell was seeking to introduce his father's system of visible speech 
into the public schools, and, as an expert in voice production and questions 
of hearing, I was asked to meet that committee, and so had the good 
fortune of meeting Mr. Bell. We met two or three times after that in the 
succeeding year, but not again — he was busy with his work and I with 
mine — until in 1874 he came to me with this question about the transmis- 
sion of articulate speech in various ways, and about the question of the 
human ear. In my line of work the human ear was the thing I could 
most readily produce. I went to the Harvard Medical School to get it. 
Two temporal bones were taken out of two subjects, temporal bones 
with the drum head, and the small chain of bones of auriculation. One 
of these I put in tht hands of Mr. Bell and the other I used myself, and 
we carried on a series of experiments, not always together, although 
much together, because during that summer Mr. Bell was away in Brant- 
ford, and I was in Boston. We agreed to go on independently with our 
investigation in the transmission of these vibrations, a work which I 
had taken up previously with Professor Pulitzer, in Vienna, in 1869, and 
at the close of the vacation we should come together and compare notes. 
We compared notes, vocally, for very nearly a year. That comparison 
of notes was so close and the subject was so intensely interesting that 
almost every day we talked over some of these questions, and, as the 
result of that close communication, when it came to the question of legal 
evidence in the first suit, the Dowd suit, Mr. Bell, then ill in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, asked me for documentary evidence in the 
case, and the only documentary evidence I could find was a series of pre- 
scription blanks fastened together with a clip, reposing in my office desk, 
covered with drawings, Mr. Bell's and mine, which afterward went into 
the Dowd suit as the only documentary evidence pertaining to a year 
of intense application, which I recall as one of the joyous scientific ex- 
periences of a lifetime. 

"From the time of the completion of the telephone achievement and 
its entrance into commercial life, my interest, which was a scientific one, 
had ceased, because my interest in all this work has been in a direction in 
which I naturally was trained, — investigation. Now, investigation is 
a process of analysis. Invention is a process of synthesis. And Mr. 
Bell synthesized ever3rthing he had, weighed the evidence carefully with 
his acute mind, put it together, and achieved one of the world's greatest 
inventions. 

"From the scientific side of the telephone invention, it may interest 
you, with your knowledge of the practical achievement, to consider for 
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a moment a prophecy. May 8, 1878, in response to an invitation from 
the British Society of Telegraphic Engineers, I spoke in England on the 
subject of the voice in the telephone, and, at the close of that address I 
said that I believed that the gains to science which would accrue from 
this absolutely new and path-breaking invention, in the next twenty-five 
years, would be greater than all the commercial advantages which 
would come from the invention of the instrument itself. That proved 
itself step by step to be a true prophecy, because the invention of the 
telephone and the appreciation of the value of an undulatory current, 
opened up a field of study which has blossomed out to invention after 
invention. 

"To recapitulate to you, gentlemen, would be simply to state what is 
in your own minds. After the commercial application, the humanitarian 
uses, the benefits in neighborhood converse, the bringing of men together, 
the help which this country stands in need never more than it does to- 
day, the chance that men in the middle of the continent and on the other 
side of the continent, and the men on this side of the continent, have 
to talk over the things which are nearest their hearts, all of that has 
progressed so in the hands of the gentlemen who have added invention 
after invention, scmie small and some great, to the first great invention, 
have outstripped almost the scientific advantages which have accrued. 
Therefore, tiie telephone may be regarded, not only for its immediate 
use as we have it to-day, but as the progenitor of many things which are 
of benefit to humanity. It stands as an invention which was and will be 
an ever enduring uplift to the converse of the people." (Prolonged 
applause.) 

The Toasttnaster. "Dr. Bell did not live so very many years in 
Boston, and when he lived in Boston, so the records say, he spent most 
of his time in his laboratory, but, in some way or other, while he was in 
Boston, he made a host of friends. I think it must be a fact that every 
man who ever met him during his sojourn in Boston was his friend, and 
to-day the City Club has been besieged and the wires have been busy 
with his old friends asking where they could see Dr. Bell, and would 
there be an opportunity for them to shake his hand. 

"One of Dr. Bell's old friends, when he was in Boston, was a mem- 
ber of the then young law firm of Long & Hemenway, ex-Governor 
John D. Long. He cannot be with us to-night, but his partner is here, 
Mr. Augustus Hemenway, and he will say a few words in behalf of Bos- 
ton and the old friends of Dr. Bell." (Applause.) 

ALFRED HEMENWAY, ESQ. 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Bell, and Members of the City Club. The 
death of John D. Long was a personal loss to every Massachusetts man. 
He was a friend to everybody who had a good cause and who was en- 
gaged in a great work, and the guest of honor to-night was engaged in 
3ie greatest work of this generation. 

"I know little of science. I know little, only the average, in r^ard 
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to the telephone, but, like all of you, I have learned that phrase, 'Get 
ofF the line/ I heed it. (Laughter.) 

"When Lieutenant-Governor Coolidge referred to the advance of 
science in the educational work of to-day, I was reminded of what was 
told me by a person who was in die Massachusetts Senate when they 
first attempted to get an appropriation for the Agassiz Museum. General 
Butler opposed the appropriation, saying that he did not believe in ap- 
propriating money for a bug college. (Laughter.) Whereupon, Mr. 
Odiome, a fellow senator who was in favor of the appropriation, re- 
plied that he did not blame the Senator from Middlesex, for he might 
possibly feel that he was in danger of having a pin stuck through his 
body and being labeled a humbug. (Laughter.) 

"An incident recurs to me which, possibly. Dr. Bell himself has not 
heard. Every inventicHi has to pass through the courts. Dr. Bell's 
invention was no exception. On the day that Mr. Storrow argued that 
great case, Chief Justice Waite went to the Supreme Courtroom in 
Washington with a friend. This friend said to him, *I do not see how a 
layman can understand this question.' Mr. Storrow made his argument 
and, after the argument. Chief Justice Waite walked home with the same 
friend. The friend then said, *I do not see how anybody can fail to un- 
derstand it.' The Court did understand it and, understanding, as always, 
they decided aright. 

"When I was a boy in school studying the little elementary works we 
had, there was nothing that interested me more than the story of the 
whispering gallery, where a person could stand on one side of the great 
cath^ral of St. Paul in London, and whisper so as to be heard on the 
otfier side of that great church. That was to me remarkable. What 
has happened since? Dr. Bell made a whispering gallery of the world. 
(Applause.) Coleridge said, 'To have seen a great play was a great 
memory,' and to me, and to all of you, to have seen Dr. Bell will be a 
great memory." ( Applause. ) 

The Toastmaster. "Although it is time for us to go downstairs, 
there is one other class of Dr. Bell's friends whom we have not heard 
from, and we should hear from that direction if it is only for one or two 
mcxnents. 

"There are quite a number of men in this room who are associates of 
mine, and there will be more, I suppose, upstairs and all over the build- 
ing, waiting to see Dr. Bell after the ceremonies are over to-night. There 
are thousands upon thousands of them scattered through the New Eng- 
land States, and nearly two hundred thousand throughout the country. 
This afternoon I spoke to one of them whom I happened to run across 
in the corridor of the Telephone Building, and I said, 'Have you been 
able to find some friend who will take you up to the City Qub to-night, 
if you are not a member?' I said, 'Would you like to go up and hear 
Dr. Bell?* He said, 'Would I like to go up to see Dr. Bell, the man 
who gave me my job?' (Laughter.) 

"I could not begin to express to you, those of you who are not in the 
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organization, what an inspiration it is and has always been to us who 
are in the business, when we have read and learned of llie early strug- 
gles of Dr. Bell and his associates, and the inspiraticxi that has be^ 
banded down all these years, and I am going to call, for just a minute 
or two, one of those friends of Dr. Bell, whom he has not met until 
to-day, and who will speak on that side of it. He is known to a good 
many of us here. I could not introduce him formally if I tried. I 
shall just call on Tom Feeney for a few words." (Applause.) 

MR. THOMAS J. FEENEY 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Bell, Guests and Fellow Members of the 
Boston City Club. I consider this a grave breach of neutrality. About 
two weeks ago the Secretary of the Club, whom I always thought was 
a close personal friend of mine heretofore, informed me very confi- 
dentially that he was going to Washington to see Dr. Bell, that Dr. Bell 
had agreed to come to Boston as the guest of the Club, and that he was 
going to perfect the arrangements. He thought it might be possible for 
us to have here to-night, in connection with Dr. Bell's visit, a demonstra- 
tion of transcontinental telephone service, and I volunteered, as a 
member of the Club, to do my utmost to bring that about. Unfortu- 
nately, the night had been promised to a large commercial organization 
in another city of the country, and arrangements had been so far perfected 
that, without committing another grave breach of neutrality, we could not 
interfere. I may say, confidentially, however, that in order to appease 
Mr. Winship, we have been able to secure a date for a transcontinental 
demonstration which will be held in the Qub House here on the evening 
of April 20th. (Applause.) I sincerely hope that we may at that time 
again have the pleasure of Dr. Bell's presence. (Applause.) 

"It is a pretty large order to attempt to speak for the employees of 
the Bell System. There are about 150,000 of us scattered throughout 
the United States. There are about 13,000 on the rolls of the New Eng- 
land Telephone and Telegraph Company in the four northern States 
here, and not one of them has asked me to speak for him — " 

Vice-President Fitzgerald. "Except Mr. Hall." 

Mr, Feeney. "I may add, however, and I think I can speak for 
them all, that we have a great pride in being privileged to be here to- 
night and participating in the exercises. We feel a pride in what has been 
accomplished by the Bell System, of which we are a part, since Dr. Bell 
laid down the work of developing the telephone, and turned his atten- 
tion to other lines. 

"We felt a great pride a year ago when using the same instruments 
with which he and Mr. Watson conversed down here on Exeter Place, 
forty years ago. Dr. Bell in New York and Mr. Watson in San Fran- 
cisco, when I>. Bell repeated that identical message which was com- 
memorated in one of these tablets here to-day. 

"I think I can say. Dr. Bell, however, as one of this army of em- 
ployees, that we feel toward you as men feel toward an honored father, 
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men who have received a proud heritj^e, which it shall be their pleasure 
and their obligation to extend and perpetuate to the best of their poor 
abilities." ( Applause. ) 

IN THE AUDITORIUM 

Vice-President Fitzgerald, "Members of the Boston City Qub. Let 
me present to you as the presiding officer of this occasion, Mr. Edward 
K. Hall, a member of the Board of Governors of this Club and Vice- 
President of the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company." 

MR. EDWARD K. HALL 

"Mr. President and Gentlemen of the City Qub. Forty years ago 
next Tuesday night there was received in Boston the Bell telephone 
patent which officially stated that the telephone had been invented. 
Forty years ago last Friday night the first complete recognizable sen- 
tence passed over the telephone wires. Something in the neighborhood 
of forty-one years ago, the first sound passed over the telephone 
wires, in the city of Boston. This afternoon suitable tablets have been 
unveiled by the Bostonian Society, commemorating those two events. 

"The invention of the telephone was an absolutely new idea, com- 
pletely new. A new agency had come into history. The whole thing 
was so new that there was no name in any of the languages on the face 
of the earth, by which to describe it, and the patent papers referred to 
it as an improvement in telegraphy. 

"This marvelous and wonderful invention came into being, not by 
chance or accident, but it was the result of deliberate intensive study on 
the part of a man who believed it was possible to make the human 
voice or what makes the human voice, pass over the wire. He said, 
'If I can make a deaf mute speak, I can make an iron wire speak,' and 
he did. He was the third of three generations of professional men who 
had devoted their lives to the question of language, speech, and expres- 
sion, when the telephone came, and that is what Dr. Bell gave us. That 
was the first great step in what we know to-day as telephony, but there 
was a great deal more to be done. 

"With Dr. Bell came the idea, the thing to start on, but there was 
a tremendous problem ahead. It was not like the ordinary invention 
where a machine is invented and put in a mill and experimented with, 
and when perfected the whole thing is done. The instrument was only 
a part of the great machine that was necessary to make this invention 
valuable. A great plant, a great talking-machine spread over the 
country, was to be built. Additional devices, dozens upon dozens of 
minor and supplementary inventions were to be made, and millions and 
millions of problems were yet to be solved. That was the task facing 
Dr. Bell and his associates, because Dr. Bell, in the very early days, 
saw the possibilities of this instrument and he said, before anybody be- 
lieved it, that this instrument would be used so that one person can talk 
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to another person in a distant part of the city, when a person in one city 
can talk with an adjoining city, and he even believed the time would 
come when you could talk across States. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINANCE 

"The financial problem alone was a tremendous problem. If they 
had known what it meant, they would have been discouraged. When 
the telephone was invented and the announcement made, no one came 
forward to try to buy the invention; no one was ready to pay money 
for the invention. Where was it to be financed? It could not be 
financed in the ordinary way. Mr. Bell had to go to his friends. He 
had to go to the fathers of two of his pupils and interest them to an ex- 
tent so that they, little by little, began to help him. And so it has gone 
on from that day to this, little by little, and little by little, one man tell- 
ing another and another man telling another. No great banking-house has 
financed this telephone business, no great syndicate, but the ordinary 
small investor, little by little, has come forward each year to help con- 
struct this immense plant which makes telephony possible throughout the 
country. 

"Not only had they no cash, but their credit was even worse than 
their cash. I heard the other day of the first general manager of the 
Bell System, who wrote to a man on Dey Street, in New York, who 
was making a little piece of machinery, and the young general manager 
wrote and asked when it would be ready. Theodore N. Vail was the 
young general manager. The answer came back, 'It will be ready next 
Monday, and the bill, which is $7.00, will be ready at the same time.' 
(Laughter.) Curiously enough, right on that very spot on Dey Street 
is now erected the principal office building of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 

"Suppose somebody had said to Mr. Bell, just at that early 
stage when he was going without his meals to get a nickel or a dime or 
twenty-five cents to put into his experiment, — 'Mr. Bell, if you are 
going to build the great system which you describe, extending all over 
these United States, so that people in one State can telephone to people 
in another, it will cost you, or somebody, a very large amount of money,' 
and if Mr. Bell should ask how much, tiiey should have answered him 
thus : 'If on the day Christ was bom, they had started to put into a box 
one dollar for every minute, day and night, forty years from now, there 
would be just enough money accumulated to build this plant which you 
have in mind is going to be built.' I am glad nobody told Mr. Bell that, 
because, even in spite of his courage, I believe it would have staggered him. 

PROBLEMS OF CONSTRUCTION 

"The mere physical problem of building such a plant, which is the 
talking machine of which the telephone is only a part, is something 
which is almost impossible to appreciate. I could spend hours just 
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touching the high spots, as it were, of die different problems that have 
been encountered, and the other different inventions, the different parts 
of the plant which have had to be built in order to make this possible. Per- 
haps another illustration will give you an idea. If they had started the 
year Christ was bom, stringing wires, and had strung a mile of wire 
every hour of the day, day and night, it would be several centuries be- 
fore enough wire would be strung to duplicate the wire in the Bell sys- 
tem alone at this moment. That gives you some idea of the magnitude 
of the problem. 

"Furthermore, during all that period, the telephone has been in 
process of experimentation, not doing something to it that was going to 
last for all time, but doing something to it that was going to be thrown 
away to-morrow. The telephone receiver that you use today is the 
fifty- fourth type of instrument. The transmitter is the seventy- fourth 
type of instrument that has been developed in this large development. 
All through this time, just as it was with Dr. Bell in his early experi- 
mentation, and in all the years since that time, the people who have had 
these problems in hand have been traveling through an absolutely tm- 
known country, with no analogy to guide them. They have been involving 
a new science and have been sailing as chartless a sea as Columbus sailed. 
It has all been done in a way not very spectacular. 

"During the last nine years we have been watching the construction 
of the Panama Canal. It has taken nine years to build it. During the 
same period the Bell System has expended over twice the amount in 
construction, engineering, and in spreading over the country its web of 
wires that undertakes to give universal service, that it took to build the 
canal. 

AN IDEAL OP SERVICE 

"Dr. Bell has given not only the idea, but he has given the name 
to the great system, and he has given to the whole development of the 
telephone an inspiration. There was a certain courageous spirit, a cer- 
tain spirit of service in all that he did, that he has handed down even to 
the present time. I was interested, the other day, in reading a quota- 
tion from a diary of Mr. Watson, who was Mr. Bell's assistant and 
close friend in the early days, and this is what he wrote. He had been 
out to Albany to sec the Albany Gas Company, which had installed five 
telephones, and Mr. Watson was very anxious that they should be sat- 
isfied they were of some value to them. He had gone out there to help 
them in their use and show them how to use them. He wrote this in 
his diary: 'I assured the Manager that we wished to have everything 
absolutely satisfactory, regardless of expense.' That was at a day when 
any expense meant a sacrifice to anybody connected with the institution. 
That spirit has come down from that day to this, and the motto of the 
system is, 'Service first.' 

"It is a wonderful thing we celebrate here to-night. Forty years 
ago there were two telephones in Boston. To-night there are 15,000,- 
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000 telephones in the world, and they are a very small item in the con- 
struction and the plant which makes them available for use. Boston has 
about one-fourth the population of Berlin and Vienna, and still, in Bos- 
ton alone, we have more telephones than Berlin and Vienna together. 
For all these forty years they have been building the plant and the rest 
of the great talking machine that goes to make this telephone thorough- 
ly and universally available. 

"So far as telephone service is concerned, there is no more east and 
no more west, no more south and no more north, no more city and no 
more country. Over 50,000,000 people in the United States alone talk 
on the telephone every day. It has revolutionized business and the 
methods of doing business. New economic and social conditions have 
been brought about almost as drastically as the changes in the business 
world. The development of the telephone has been one step in the prog- 
ress of the world's history. I have not any question in saying that the 
development of the telephone since Dr. Bell first conceived the idea, until 
the present time has been the greatest single practical scientific achievement 
up to to-day. 

"The beauty and the wonder of it all, it seems to me, as we come here 
to-night to celebrate the anniversary, is the man who started it all, the 
man who saw this picture before he realized anything about how it was 
to be brought about, is here to help us celebrate it, and it is especially 
fitting that this celebration should be held under the auspices of the 
Boston City Club. There have been people, and I suppose there are still 
people, who contest the proposition that Boston is the hub of die uni- 
verse, but there is no man living that can contest the proposition that 
it is the hub of the telephone. 

"I regard it as a rare privilege to present to you to-night the man 
who has done all this. I also regard it as a great privilege to present 
to this audience, an audience representative of Boston, that is proud 
of what this man has done for Boston, and what he has done for the 
world, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell." (Prolonged Applause.) 

DR. ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 

"It is a very great gratification, Mr. President and Gentlemen, for 
a man who feels himself to be a Boston man to be received in this gen- 
erous way by a Boston audience. It has been very truly said that Bos- 
ton, in telephonic matters, as in everything else, is the hub of the uni- 
verse. It is here that the telephone was bom and developed, and it is 
with the greatest interest that I look back on my connection with its 
growth. 

"When I come to look at the telephone of to-day, I do not realize 
it; I do not recognize it at all. When I talk with a man in Seattle, and 
another in San Francisco, and another in Florida, and another down on 
the border of Mexico, in Texas, all in the same evening, as I did the 
other day in Washington, and then looked back on the little crude in- 
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strument of forty years ago, I begin to ask myself, 'Well, what have 
I to do with this ? 

"It is really true that a great invention — and this is a great inven- 
tion — is the product of many minds. One man cannot claim the 
credit to himself, and when I look back, even to those early days when 
Mr. Thomas Watson and I wercf trying to make this first crude tele- 
phone speak, and think of the friends who came in to help, our good 
friend Dr. Blake and many others, with their advice and encourage- 
ment, and then to think, when the telephone was actually introduced, 
of the little army of employees growing bigger and bigger, and the great 
general that first started out to lead the telephone company's army, Mr. 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard, and then followed the growth of this army, 
now, I am told, 250,000 strong, under the leadership of Theodore N. 
Vail (Applause), I realize what a mighty force has been raised in 
the development and growth of the telephone system of to-day. It is 
due to the cooperation of many, many mind^. 

"Then I came to look back — and I have cause to look back to- 
day — to those old experiments, and see that old crude instnmient that 
was developed and made here in June and July of 1875, and think of 
all that has grown from it, and it seems to me it behooves me to be a 
little modest in my claims in relation to the telephone system of to-day. 
(Laughter and Applause.) 



A DREAM MADE REAL 

"It is true that I dreamed it all, and it is very rare, I think, that 
the dreams of one's youth come true. It is not to me that they have 
come true. I do not even understand many of the instrumentalities 
used, but yet, it was the dream of my youth, it was my belief, that, 
with these little crude instruments that appeared here in 1875, by and by, 
any man in any one part of the United States could talk to a man in any 
other part, and to-day that is true. I dreamed of the millions of miles of 
wire that now exist. I dreamed of the whole country being covered 
with a network of wires, so that a town could communicate with an- 
other town, and man with man, but I will tell you what I never did 
dream about, and that was that the development of the telephone should 
be so great that they could do away with all those wires. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Carty, of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the other 
day was in Arlington, and he talked by a telephone to a man in the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, without wires, and a man in Honolulu over- 
heard the conversation. Why, that is one-third around the whole world, 
and that means, of course, that in further development we will talk 
to any part of the world, and without wires at all. So, the telephone 
has really developed even further than I had anticipated, and I have 
heard predictions of going farther than the world itself in wireless 
communication, but they do not come from me. (Laughter.) 
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THE PRE-COMMERCIAL STAGE 

"Now, Gentlemen, I cannot tell you what pleasure it is for me to 
come here before you to-night, and to have been present at the unveiling 
of the two tablets that celebrate two occasions which are now historic. 
I thought that perhaps one of the most interesting things I could tell you 
to-night was to look over my notes of the past to find liie dates and 
places where historical steps in the development of the telephone had 
taken place. The part in which you will be interested, which is prac- 
tically the pre-commercial stage of the telephone, extends from the year 
1873 up to 1877. At that time I was carrying on my professional work 
in Boston, while I resided elsewhere. I resided in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, during the greater portion of that time until 1876, when I came to 
Boston, but I was in Boston every day, and all the experiments were 
carried on in Boston. It was my custom in those years to spend my 
summer vacations and my Christmas vacations with my parents, who 
were then living in Brantford, Ontario, Canada, and I would take up 
to their house the instruments which had been made in Boston, to show 
them how we progressed, and so it happened that quite a number of the 
interesting experiments in relation to the development of the telephone 
have been made in Canada. 

"There has been a good deal of confusion as to where and when 
this thing happened or where and when the other thing happened, and 
I know that Boston would like to claim the credit of ever3rthing there 
is to the telephone, and I know that Brantford, in Canada, would be glad 
to do the same thing. All I can say about the localities where these hap- 
pened is this, that I was the inventor of the telephone, and the ideas 
were developed wherever I happened to be at the time. (Laughter.) 

THE AID OF AN OTOLOGIST 

"In the early part of 1874, I had the great good fortune of consult- 
ing Dr. Qarence J. Blake, of this city, who is here to-night, a distinguished 
otologist, in relation to the mechanism of the human ear. I had been at 
work with experiments on what we know as the phonotog^ph, in get- 
ting tracings of the vibrations of sound, and it occurred to me that 
the mechanism of the phonotograph resembled in some respects the 
mechanism of the human ear, and so it occurred to me that we might 
improve the tracings if we could model a phonotograph more after the 
pattern of a human ear. So, I went to see Dr. Clarence J. Blake, to ask 
him about the mechanism of the ear, told him what I wanted, that I 
wanted to get a phonotograph modeled after the ear, and he quite startled 
me with the suggestion. Why not take an ear from a dead man and get 
tracings from the little bones of the ear?' Well, that struck my fancy. 
I said, 'Where will I get the human ear?' Dr. Blake was equal to the 
occasion and, in a short time, I had the human ear prepared very nicely, 
and he gave it to me in 1874. 

"It so happened that it was not far from the summer vacation, and so 
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I carried this ear up with me to my father's house in Brantford, and 
there I commenced to make experiments. I moistened it with gly- 
cerine to make it flexible, and used a small piece of hay, and when I 
spoke into the dead man's ear I saw this hay vibrate. Then I got a 
piece of smoked glass and put it under the hay, and then I made an arti- 
ficial ear into which I could speak. Then I commenced to study the 
vibrations characteristic of the different elements of speech. Many of 
these tracings are of die greatest interest and value. I would sing into 
this instrument and would shout. I would sound the vowels all on the 
same pitch and at different pitches, e, a, ah, and I would have beauti- 
ful tracings on this smoked glass made by the dead man's ear, and each 
tracing was better than the one before. Each of the vowels, under those 
circumstances, was characterized by a different form of vibration, but 
what did that different form signify? It was the equivalent of what we 
call the quality of the voice. 

"Now, it so happened, while I was experimenting with this human 
ear, that I was at work on a very different problem. I was at work on 
a problem of transmitting musical sounds by a telegraphic instrument, 
by an intermittent current of electricity, and I had dreams that we 
might transmit the quality of a sound if we could find in the electrical 
current any undulations of form like those undulations we observe in 
the ear. I had gradually come to the conclusion that it would be pos- 
sible to transmit sounds of any sort if we could only occasion a variation 
in the intensity of your current exactly like that occurring in the density 
of the air while a given sound is made. If you were to take a phonoto- 
graph tracing of, we will say the letter "r", you would have a vibration 
of a certain shape. If you could get an electrical current in which that 
would cause variations, you would get a current that would transmit 
die whole "r." 

'I had reached this idea and had gone a step further. I had ob- 
tained the idea that you might, by magneto electricity, create theoreti- 
cally such a current. If you could only take a piece of steel, a good 
chunk of magnetized steel, and vibrate it in front of the pole of an elec- 
tro magnet, you would get the kind of current we wanted. Now, if 
you could only move that big piece of steel the way that the ear was 
moved during the utterance of a sound, you would have a ourrent that 
would be capable of transmitting speech or any sort of sound whatever. 
But the question was. How could you move a piece of iron or steel with 
the rapidity of a sound, with all those variations in density? How could 
you move it? What means could be employed? 

THE EAR A MODEL 

"It was just at that time that I was experimenting with this human 
ear, and it struck me that the bones of the human ear were very mas- 
sive indeed as compared with the delicate thin membranes that oper- 
ated them, and the thought occurred that if a membrane so deli- 
cate can move bones relatively so massive, why should not a thicker 
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and stouter membrane move any piece of steel? And the telephone 
was conceived. The conception of the telephone took place during that 
summer visit to my father's residence in Brantford, in the summer of 
1874, and the apparatus was just as it was subsequently made, a one- 
membrane telephone on either end. 

"The invention was ccMnplete in theory, but could any theorist be 
hardy enough to suppose that the agitation of this membrane by the 
human voice could create a magneto electric current of sufficient inten- 
sity to be of practically any use at the other end? You know, if you 
look at a microscopic photograph, you may be quite sure, perhaps, that 
the capitol of the United States is there, and many other things, and a 
group of people, although you cannot see it. It is all there, but it is 
too small to be seen. You have to magnify it and enlarge it before you 
can make out the details. So I felt we had the real thing, but it would 
require a magnifying ear to perceive any effect at the other end. 

"The magneto telephone was complete in theory in the summer of 
1874, and yet, on account of that skepticism, when I returned to Boston 
in the autumn of that year, I did not try to make it. What I tried to do 
was to amplify the undulations. It seemed to me that the undulations 
were too small to amount to anything, and I went to work to utilize a 
big battery current and vary the external resistance. 

"In the winter of 1874 and 1875, I made experiments in Salem, 
where I was then living, the experiments being made on pianos, pass- 
ing electrical currents through a vibrating wire, under the idea that 
the tension of the wire in vibrating would cause a variation in the resis- 
tance of the circuit, and so cause electrical undulations. So, all during 
that part of 1875, I was overcome by the idea of magneto electric cur- 
rents. It was necessary to increase the amplitude of the electrical un- 
dulations by utilizing a battery current until the celebrated accidental 
discovery of June 2, 1875, in Court Street, Mr. Williams' place, where 
the first tablet has been placed to-day. (Applause.) On June 2, 1875, 
it was discovered that the placing of a steel reed over an electro magnet 
created a magneto electric current that, when received on a smaller in- 
strument, on the other end, created a perceptible vibration. You could 
not only hear a musical sound, but you could see the reed. 

"This upset all the difficulties in the way of the construction of a 
magneto electric telephone. So we gave orders that very day to make 
the instrument that had been devised in Brantford the year before and, 
within a few days after that, the first membrane telephone was made. 
Sounds were heard from it. Mr. Watson, my assistant, heard a great 
deal more than I could, but I find that on the first of July, 1875, in a 
letter to Mr. Hubbard, I noted the fact that the varying pitch of the 
voice was unquestionably heard from this membrane telephone. So that, 
as early as July i, 1875, unmistakable sounds of the human voice were 
heard, and Mr. Watson would say, 'Why, Mr. Bell, I could almost un- 
derstand every word you said.' 

"But, it was always that 'almost' that was the disappointing *fea- 
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ture, and I am free to say that the experiments in those days, during 

1875, were of a disappointing character, but, however, they were suffi- 
cient to whet the ardor of the experimenters at work, and I went ahead 
to prepare a patent, to get the specifications for a patent, and I did not 
know who would write the patent, I had to write it myself. It was com- 
menced in September, 1875, and finished in October, 1875, and there is 
quite a story about that patent. Perhaps I may have time to tell you a 
little of it 

SPEECH REPRODUCED PERFECTLY 

"Looking back over the notes we find nearly the same disappoint- 
ing results, almost hearing what the fellow on ttie other end said, but 
not quite. On March 10, 1876, clear and unmistakable speech was pro- 
duced. It may have been done before, but on that date it was complete, 
and I myself heard speech reproduced perfectly by the telephone. I 
shall never forget the occasion. I always thought it would be a nice 
thing if we could have a nice exhibition, as Morse had, and send a mes- 
sage like the first message of Morse, 'What hath God wrought?' But 
that was not the sort of message we sent. The message on March 10, 

1876, was this, 'Mr. Watson, Mr. Watson, I want you. Come here!' 
and his immediate appearance in the room was a great gratification. 
(Laughter and Applause.) 

"Well, Gentlemen, I tried that same experiment with a duplicate of the 
instrument used on that occasion, only a short time ago in New York, 
and Mr. Watson was at the other end of the line, but, instead of being 
in another room of the same building, he was in San Francisco, and I 
was in New York, and I was asked, with this crude little instrument, to 
repeat the same message that I had sent to him on March 10, 1876. So, 
I went up to the instrument and talked to Mr. Watson in San Francisco 
and I said 'Mr. Watson, Mr. Watson, cwne here. I want you.' But 
he did not appear. (Laughter.) And he said, 'it would take me a week 
to get there now.' (Applause.) 

"Those experiments of March 10, 1876, have been celebrated very 
appropriately by another tablet marking the site of the laboratory in 
Exeter Place, where this experiment took place. That is the first 
time, in my remembrance, that complete sentences were understood. 
You will understand that the speaker was in one room and the listener 
was in another room of the same buHding. Of course, in our experi- 
ments, we put miles and miles of artificial resistance in the way, and we 
were told, when we would get one hundred miles of wire in the way, 
that it was not quite as satisfactory as if the two instruments were them- 
selves one hundred miles away. Well, we went a step further. 

"I may say, in the meantime, on June 25, 1876, the telephone was 
exhibited at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, but there again 
the instruments were in the same building. We did not have a test of 
what we termed a real line, a line in which the two instnmients would 
be separated by miles of space. 
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"We went a step further, and on July 7, 9, and 12, 1876, we made 
very important experiments on the lines, I think, of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Telegraph Company, in the Equitable Building here in this dty. 
But, again, the two instruments were in the same building. Well, we 
put in a loop to Rye Beach, and we were told by the electricians that it 
w^nt from here to Rye Beach and that the vibration would be trans- 
mitted. It so happened, however, that we did not get any, but if we 
had, it would not be so satisfactory as if liie instruments were in dif- 
ferent places. 

"I had an organ with reeds adapted to make an intermittent cur- 
rent, a regular electrical organ, and we connected it by a line to New 
York, and then we telegraphed, by another line, to the operator in New 
York, and told him to put his ear down to his relay, and see whether he 
could hear anything. 

''Then I played upon lliis organ in Boston and, presently, came back 
a message from New York, in answer to the question whether he could 
hear anything. He said, 'I can hear clearly.' We telegraphed to 
find out what it was, and he replied, 'Yankee Doodle.' (Laughter.) 
That was right. That was intermittent current. Then we tried the 
undulatory current on that same line, and him to put his ear to his relay, 
and we shouted, and we sang, and made noises, but he could not hear 
anything. And on that occasion, although we tried our best on real lines, 
we did not get an3rthing satisfactory, except with an intermittent current. 
That was July 7, 9, and 12. 

EXPERIMENTS IN CANADA 

"At that time we were determined that we would study the condi- 
tions under which effects were to be transmitted on real lines. So, I had 
coils of various sizes, coils of thick wire and coils of thin wire, a whole 
assortment, so that I could vary the coils on the different instruments, 
with two instruments at a distance apart, and see what sort of arrange- 
ment would be best for long-distance transmission. When summer va- 
cation had come I took all these coils and instruments that had been 
made in Boston up to Brantford, Ontario, Canada. There the Domin- 
ion Telegraph Company of Canada was kind enough to place its wires at 
my disposal, for experiments, and, on August loth — my notes say in the 
second week in August, probably August 10, 1876 — there was a very 
memorable experiment between the town of Brantford and the town 
of Paris, Ontario. They were eight miles apart, while the battery used 
on that occasion was in Toronto. The two instruments were actually 
eight miles apart, and I could hear faint sounds. I could hear and recog- 
nize speakers. Then I telegraphed to Brantford by another line to shift 
the coils and put on a higher resistance coil, and a flatter coil, and I did 
the same thing on my instrument, and at once the sounds became 
louder. On this occasion we had perfect speech transmitted from Brant- 
ford to Paris, a distance of eight miles. I even recognized the voice at 
the other end. I arranged with my uncle to recite. He, like my father, 
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was an elocutionist, and he used to recite from Shakespeare, and do it 
for half an hour or more. He was to keep on and we would tele- 
graph to him. I was listening in Paris, and it occurred to me that the 
voice was very much like my father's voice. My father was not ex- 
pected to be there, and so I telegraphed to Brantford to find out whether 
my father was there. He was there and I recognized his voice on the 
telephone. That experiment of August lo, 1876, made from Brantford 
to Paris, was the first transmission, the first, clear, intelligible trans- 
mission of speech over the real line that had ever been made, but it was 
only one way. 

"The receiving instrument was not fitted as a transmitter. So, the 
transmission was only one way, namely from Brantford to Paris. But 
the experiments resulted in our learning a great deal about the condi- 
tions of the arrangement of coils and magnets that would produce the 
best effects on the line. Of course, the moment I got back to Boston 
we resumed the experiments with the same instruments and the same 
coils. 

RECIPROCAL COMMUNICATION 

"We got similar results on many occasions, but we wanted to go a 
step further than communication in one way. We wanted reciprocal 
communication both ways, to have actual conversation, and the historical 
date for that is October 9, 1876, when we tried experiments on a line 
from Boston to Cambridgeport, a distance of a little over two miles, with 
instnmients of identical construction. With the other instruments one 
was a transmitter and the other a receiver. On this occasion we had the 
two instruments alike, and Mr. Watson in Cambridgeport and I in Boston 
talked very well for over an hour. 

"In those days people were skeptical. We had been almost hearing 
what a man said for such a long time that people thought, when we said 
that we really heard, that imagination had something to do with it. On 
this occasion Mr. Watson kept close records. We wrote down everything 
we said and everything we heard. Then, within a few days, we published 
in parallel columns in the newspapers exactly what was heard and what 
was said, and we showed conclusively that the electrical speaking tele- 
phone really was a speaking telephone, and that actual conversation was 
carried on. 

"That date, I think, is a historical date, October 9, 1876. Well, it 
became commonplace after that. 

"Another historical occasion, to me at least, is the fact that on No- 
vember 10, 1876, we obtained the use of a line from Boston to the 
Cambridge Observatory. I had a line run from my laboratory down to 
the office of tiie electricians there. The Cambridge time line ran from 
the Cambridge Observatory into their office and, through the kindness 
of Professor Rogers, of the Observatory, I was able to have the use of 
this line for experimental purposes at night. It was wanted in the day- 
time for the transmission of time signals to some of the places in Boston, 
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but at night it was not used, and Professor Rogers, in the interest of 
science, turned the line over to me at night. As in those days there 
were particular reasons why I made 'frequent visits to Cambridge in the 
evening (laughter) I found it convenient to go to the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory after these meetings, and there communicate with Mr. Wat- 
son, and we would try experiments in the way of different coils, and 
resistances, and so fordi, testing the best conditions for operation upon 
a real line. 

LONG DISTANCE TESTS 

"The long-distance experiments, I think, are interesting. On No- 
vember 26, 1876,, we had communication between Boston and Salem, a 
distance of about eighteen miles, over the lines of the Eastern Railroad 
Company. We talked backwards and forwards and made experiments, 
and that led to an arrangement with the Telegraph Company — I think 
it was the Atlantic and Pacific — that ran the Eastern Railroad lines. 

"On December 3, 1876, occurred the first long-distance talk. Mr. 
Watson went to North Conway, and I went to the Eastern Railroad 
station in Boston, and we talked and carried on many experiments over 
a circuit line that I think is at least 143 miles. That was the first long- 
distance talking by telephone that was successful. It took a little longer 
for my message to get there, but Mr. Watson took a supply of apparatus 
with him and we made all sorts of changes in the coils and magnetos, 
and tried with and without battery current, and all sorts of things, 
ascertaining the best conditions on a long-distance line. 

"There are one or two other incidents which I have noted here that 
may be of interest. On February 12, 1877, I gave a lecture before the 
Essex Institute in Salem, Mass., and we had the use of one of these 
Railroad Company lines on that occasion, and Mr. Watson, who was in 
Boston, telephoned to the audience in Salem, Mass., and the tones of the 
voice were heard by the whole audience, and the hall was crowded, 
while many of those within a few feet could understand what was said, 
especially if they knew beforehand what was going to be said. 
(Laughter.) 

"Of course we made it a point to select things that people would 
readily know, like, 'Hold the Fort,* and other things the people could 
follow the words of. There is nothing especially significant about that 
occasion except this. That was February 12, 1877. The first news- 
paper despatch ever sent by telephone was sent then to the Boston Globe, 
It so happened that they could not get the story in by telegraph, and the 
gentleman at the Salem end asked if we could sent it by telephone. I 
tiiought that was a great occasion, and so it was. It was sent in by tele- 
phone and appeared in the Boston Globe the next day, and that report 
was copied all over the world. It has been copied in papers in Australia 
and New Zealand. It has been copied wherever the English language 
goes, as the first newspaper despatdi by telephone. There have been a 
few sent since. (Laughter.) 
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"I think there is only one otfeer instance I would like to direct your 
attention to at this hour. On April 4, 1877, the first telephone line was 
opened. It was a line to connect the workshop of Mr. Charles Williams, 
Jr., on Court Street, with his house. I forget where it terminated, but 
I think it was in Chelsea or somewhere near there. At all events, that 
was the first line built for telephonic use, and, therefore, it seems to me 
that the opening of that line on April 4, 1877, was a historical occasion. 

APPLICATION FOR PATENT 

"Gentlemen, I do not want to take up too much of your time. I 
did not have any idea what I was going to say to you to-night, but it 
seemed to me that a few statements about these early days would be a 
good thing, and that you might like me to give a few reminiscences. 
There is one interesting feature in connection with the patent on the 
telephone that has never been mentioned in public, and, it seems to me, 
as I look back upon it, that it really is of interest. 

"You know I was obliged to write that specification myself. It was 
a great undertaking. I did not know anything about patents. I wrote 
it as a scientific disquisition covering speech and thought my patent so- 
licitors in Washington would look after the legal aspects of the thing 
and make any changes in the phraseology they saw fit, but they did not 
do so, and the telephone patent that I wrote was issued just as it was. 
Of course, the phraseology of that patent was very important. Just 
think of the great industry that has arisen under the protection of that 
patent. What would have happened to the American Bell Telephone 
Company and the different telephone companies if that patent had not 
stood, if it had not been valid, if, when carried to the Supreme Court, 
it had not been declared valid by the Supreme Court? It would have 
interfered materially with the growth of this great industry, too great, 
really, to be imagined, one of the greatest industries that the world has 
ever seen, involving hundreds of millions of dollars. And this whole 
great industry rested for its protection upon this little patent, and I 
wrote the specification of it. (Applause.) 

"And I knew there was something wrong about that specification. 
(Laughter.) 

"I started in September, 1875, and worked at it all through Septem- 
ber and October, and in about the first part of October it was practically 
complete. Very luckily, there came difficulties about filing it in the 
Patent Office. You laiow young inventors are very ambitious. They 
are not satisfied with the whole of the United States. They must get 
patents abroad, in Europe and England. But the gentlemen who were 
associated with our experiments were too wise to touch foreign patents. 
Messrs. Sanders and Hubbard, and others, who were at my back, would 
take care of the American patent, but they would not touch a finger to 
foreign patents, and I did not have the money to apply for foreign 
patents for this great invention that was to bring in so much money to 
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tne, on which I expected to marry, and I wanted to make all I could out 
of it. 

"Finding that no one in America seemed to be willing to do any- 
thing in foreign patents, I thought I would hunt up friends in Canada, 
and I went up to Toronto. My father happened to know Honorable 
George Brown, who v^s the editor of the Toronto Globe, and who, for 
a long time, was Premier of Canada, and I went and consulted him. I 
had a letter of introduction from my father. I told him of my inven- 
tion to see if I could not interest him to look after my foreign patents, 
and, like an inventor, I would give him any proportion he wanted. I 
succeeded in making arrangements with Honorable George Brown and 
his brother. George Brown was going to Europe, and he would put them 
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in the hands of a solicitor there, but the condition on which these broth- 
ers agreed to go into the matter at all was that this new specification 
which I had just written should not be filed in the American Patent 
Office, so as to hurt their applications in England. We were to wait 
and hold that patent and not file it until we had heard by cablegram from 
England that we might do so without injuring the chances of the Eng- 
lish patent going through. This thing was finished in October, and you 
can imagine the impatience of my partners, Mr. Sanders, Mr. Hubbard, 
and Mr. Watson, and a sense of honor prevented me from putting it 
into the Patent Office until we heard from George Brown. All this time, 
for many months, I took the chance of tinkering away at the phraseolc^ 
of the patent, and I came to the conclusion that there was something 
wrong, that it would not hold water, that there was a big hole in the 
patent. There was a big hole somewhere, and I could not quite see 
where it was. I did not want to send it down to Washington until I 
discovered exactly what was wrong. So it went along through October, 
November, and December, and when it was getting into another year, 
into 1876, my partners became most strenuous. It was not fair to them 
that this thing was not completed and put into the Patent Office, and so 
it was arranged through Mr. Hubbard that I should at once send this 
application to our solicitors in Washington for them to look over and 
make any changes that they saw fit, and have the patent ready to file 
an3rway. 

"So it came that, under strict injunction from Mr. Hubbard, I had 
promised that I would send this specification in the next day. It was 
all completed, but there was something wrong about it. 

"Now comes the curious incident that I have never spoken of before. 
You know that young men are sometimes liable to fall into rather unfor- 
tunate habits of life, and I have made it my habit — I am free to say I 
do it still — of going to bed at three o'clock in the morning. Now, that 
was not a very good thing for a young man to do anyway, and one result 
was that I was all the time becoming sick. I would work myself out at 
night. Sometimes I would sit up all night and, having my professional 
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work in the daytime, it was not a very good thing. So, when I became 
engaged to be married, I made a solemn promise that I would never, never 
sit up after twelve o'clock at night. (Laughter.) And now it came to 
the last day on which I could have an opportunity of finding out where 
this hole in the patent was, and I pleaded that I should not l^ obliged to 
keep my promise. If I could only sit up all night, if necessary, I would 
find it, and fill it, and I had to send the specification to Washington the 
next morning. And so, I was allowed for that one night to break my 
prcxnise. And that night I discovered the hole. (Laughter and applause.) 
I had forgotten to put in all about those experiments in variable resistance 
that I made in the winter of 1874 and 1^5, and I was so overcome by 
the magneto part that I made no reference to that at all. It did not take 
me twenty minutes after I found where the point was, to remedy that, 
and put into the patent what is now known as the variable resistance 
clause, and that clause saved the patent. Nearly all the litigation that 
took place afterwards was really on that clause, and I have often thought 
since then what an incident there was on that night, when a girl held in 
her hand the future of the whole telephone company/' (Laughter and 
prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "In behalf of the members of the City Club, I 
wish to express to you. Dr. Bell, their very sincere appreciation for your 
being willing to come and tell us to-night some of the incidents about the 
birth of the telephone. It is a rare opportunity for those of us of this 
generation to hear some of the beginnings, and we, I take it, will pass it 
along to the next generation to-morrow morning at the breakfast table. 

"Dr. Bell came to Boston on invitation from the city of Boston. 
He was asked to come here by the School Board of the city of Boston to 
teach in the public schools in a department at that time devoted to the 
instruction of deaf mutes. Accordingly it is especially fitting to have 
him welcomed back, when he comes this time, officially by the city of 
Boston, and we hoped to have with us in the beginning this evening His 
Honor, the Mayor, so that he might properly officially welcome him ; but, 
inasmuch as Dr. Bell is always going to be welcome in the city of Boston 
for all time in the future, and inasmuch as he is certainly more welcome 
now than he was an hour ago, if that were possible, I am going to ask 
His Honor, the Mayor, to now extend the official welcome which, though 
slightly belated, is no less sincere, — His Honor, the Mayor." (Applause.) 

HON. JAMES M. CURLEY, MAYOR OF BOSTON 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Dr. Bell, and Gentlemen. It is an exceeding pleasure 
to have been privileged to be present, even if for but a few brief moments, 
and to have the opportunity of listening to a presentation by a truly great 
man. Dr. Bell. (Applause.) 

"The charm of his simple presentation, the lucid summing up of 
facts, and the genuine simplicity of manner that marked his entire dis- 
course, was such as to give it a charm that is only possible among the 
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most cultured of Boston's truly great men, one of whom is with us to-night 
(Applause.) 

"Dean Swift said, 'He is a true benefactor of humanity who makes 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before.' What shall we say 
of this great genius who, forty years ago, combated ability and genius 
against adversity and necessity, who combated determination against 
failure, and through whose determination a million blades of grass, repre- 
sented by thought, by the spoken word, by the complete sentence, by the 
full conversation, have been made possible, through the splendid and 
mighty genius of our guest of the evening. Dr. Bell. (Applause.) 

"Boston indeed is rich in tradition among the cities of America, and 
no single individual, a product of Boston, has done more in the last half 
century, or, in all probability, will do more in the century to come, to 
make Boston a household word to conjure with, than has Dr. Bell. It is 
refreshing to come into the atmosphere that he generates, an atmosphere 
that is not charged with the presence of the war lord, an atmosphere 
that is not redolent with powder and with nitro-glycerine, and with bombs, 
an atmosphere that is charged with the same spirit of genuine service 
that to-day in France makes Louis Pasteur loom mountain high beside 
Napoleon Bonaparte, an atmosphere of constructive, progressive genius 
and service to humanity the entire world over, and to you, sir, a bene- 
factor of humanity, here in the birthplace of human service, we bid you 
welcome, thrice welcome, and long life." (Prolonged applause.) 

HON. HENRY BRECKINRIDGE 
March i6 PACIFISM AND PREPAREDNESS 

At the dinner preceding the address on "Preparedness," by Hon. 
Henry Breckinridge, Former Assistant Secretary of War, Hon. W. T. A. 
Fitzgerald presided, and introduced as Toastmaster of the evening Mr. 
Henry P. Brown, like Mr. Breckinridge, a native of Kentucky, but now 
a member of the Suffolk County Bar and a resident of Boston. Speeches 
were made by Hon. Edmund Billings, Hon. Robert O. Harris, Hon. 
Charles M. Bruce, and Brigadier-General Charles H. Cole of the Massa- 
chusetts National Guard. 

At the meeting in the auditorium, Mr. Brown presided, and intro- 
duced the speaker with felicitous words, recalling the part played in 
Kentucky's and the nation's history by the Breckinridge family, 

Mr. Breckinridge said: "A pacifist is not a man who believes in 
peace. He is a man who believes in peace at any price. Everybody 
believes in peace. Everybody abhors war. None would have war except 
to escape something worse or to obtain something without which life 
would be not worth living. A pacifist is a disarmer, a man who would 
risk the safety of the nation to avoid armed conflict, who would sacrifice 
certain rights of the nation or the individual in the same interest, who 
believes that peace is best obtained through impotence, who believes 
that if we are too weak to hurt anybody we shall not be aggressive tod 
try to hurt anybody, and that nobody will wish to hurt us. He is cer- 
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tainly right in thinking that our impotence would stop us from hurting 
anybody. He is certainly wrong in thinking that it would stop others 
from hurting us. 

"The pacifist urges that the nation should not prepare for war, 
because preparation for war does not prevent war. He is right in say- 
ing that preparation for war does not necessarily prevent war. But 
neither does unpreparedness for war prevent war ; for example, Belgium. 
And though preparedness for war may not prevent war, it prevents 
annihilation, or other terrible consequences of being unprepared; for 
example, France. 

"Preparedness for war may not prevent war. But neither does 
unpreparedness. We were unprepared in the Revolution, and yet it came, 
and only the most prodigious leadership of the greatest American, along 
with the aid of France, saved us from our unpreparedness. We were 
unprepared for the War of 1812, and yet it came. On land, with a few 
exceptions, our unpreparedness brought a chain of shameful disasters. 
Six thousand American militia turned tail and fled from half the number 
of British with a loss of eight killed and eleven wounded, leaving the 
nation's capital to be burned. England's involvement in the Napoleonic 
wars at the time saved us from complete humiliation. We were unpre- 
pared in 1846, and with disproportionate expenditures conquered a very 
weak foe. In 1898, likewise, we were unprepared, yet war came, and 
despite the weakness of the enemy, our unpreparedness took its toll in 
the fever camps of the Spanish War. If unpreparedness for war pre- 
vented war, China still would have Manchuria, Kiaochow, Korea, Hong- 
kong, We-Hai-Wei, Formosa, Mongolia, Thibet, Annam, Cambodia, 
Tonkin, and Port Arthur. 

"The pacifist, however, continues to iterate that the country should 
not prepare for war, because preparedness for war breeds war — that a 
man who owns a gun desires to use it. This is no more true than that 
the possession of a pistol leads a policeman to its unjustifiable use. 
No person minding his business and obeying the law fears a policeman. 
Doctors are educated and employed to combat disease. Will the pacifist 
say they cause disease? Does vaccination cause smallpox? Do fire de- 
partments start fires to justify their existence? Does accident insurance 
invite accident? Does life insurance induce death? Do police depart- 
ments incite to crime ? 

" 'But who is the enemy you fear will attack us ?* insists the pacifist. 
'Why do you ask that ?* is the retort. 'You know a great war now exists. 
You know at least some of its participants are engaged in it absolutely 
against their desire. You know war is going on somewhere practically 
all the time. You know this country has been in some sort of war, big, 
little, or medium-sized, a third of its life, and yet you ask me who is the 
enemy that will attack us, as if to imply that the assumption is groundless 
that we should, under any conceivable circumstances, ever be attacked. 
When your friend insures his house against fire, do you insist on knowing 
from him who will set the fire ? Do you ask him against what burglar he 
considers it necessary to insure his goods, against what accident he insures 
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his person, on what date he expects to die, that he thus insures his life? 
No, you accept it as a fact that business experience has shown that dis- 
aster comes upon those who do not protect themselves in business by 
adequate insurance. So in history it has been demonstrated that those 
unable to defend themselves have been attacked and have gone to the 
wall, and only those have survived in independence who have had the 
courage, the power, the organization, the training to meet whatever 
enemies time and circumstance brought against them.'' 

A POLICY OF DISTRUST 

"Pacifism not only is based on willingness to sacrifice the rights and 
interests of individual and nation to avoid armed conflict It is based 
upon a fundamental distrust and indictment of the character of the 
American people. The pacifist trusts every otfier nation of the earth 
before he will trust his own people. He says he would not have his 
nation armed because it would tempt the nation to aggressive use of its 
armament beyond the nation's power to resist the temptation. He holds 
that his own people have so little character, so little sense of justice, so 
little self-restraint, that if they take steps to organize and develop the 
latent power that is within them, immediately will they start off on a 
career of swashbuckling and conquest. The pacifist knows that America 
is governed by pc^ular government, where war can be declared only by 
the chosen representatives of the people. He knows that the imperialistic 
autocracies of the world are armed to the teeth. He knows we have 
possessions desirable to them and policies obnoxious to them. But he 
is more willing to trust to the charity, the justice, the self-restraint of 
the armed empires of the earth in the use of their mighty armaments 
than he is to see his own people armed and trust them to use their strength 
only in the interest of justice and defense. It is a dirty bird that befouls 
his own nest. I am willing to trust the nations of the earth — within 
limits. The alternative is to choose between trusting the other nations 
of the earth and trusting my own people. I prefer to trust my own. And 
if I could see my coimtry so strong in its organized might and consecrated 
patriotism that any of the world's coalitions might think twice before 
attacking it, then I should go even further in trusting the disinterested- 
ness of intention of the armed nations of the world. 

"And, finally, we are met by the silly arguments about the natural 
protection of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the million men that 
will spring to arms from sunrise to sunset. They have been our very 
good friends in the past — the two oceans that lap our shores. But times 
have changed and with them conditions. The landing at Gallipoli dissi- 
pated forever the fatuous theory of our safety due to isolation. At 
Gallipoli there was absolute knowledge of the enemy's intended landings 
place on a narrow strip of land. There was time to take every precaution 
and make every preparation. But under the protection of superior sea 
power armies were transported and landed, and the failure of the enter- 
prise was due solely to the inadequate numbers of the army, and not to 
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the difficulties of transportation and landing. Our enemies have five 
thousand miles of coast line to choose from, and as far as army organiza- 
tion is concerned, the Turk is powerful compared to the United States. 
"True a million men might leap to arms from sunrise to sunset, pro- 
vided there were arms to which they might leap. But after the leaping 
and until they were trained they would be about as useful for the prose- 
cution of war as a herd of cattle. To willingness there must be added 
knowledge; to patriotism, training. 

PACIFISM AND HISTORY 

"Let us be thankful that the pacifist has not been in vogue through- 
out the history of the world. If the Greeks had been pacifists, Persian 
Orientalism would have overwhelmed Greek civilization. If the Romans 
had been pacifists, the science of law and government would not have 
been permitted to develop as it did in the peninsula of Italy. If Charles 
Martel had been a pacifist, the Saracen would have overrun Europe. If 
George Washington had been a pacifist, America would now be a colony. 
If James Monroe had been a pacifist, the Holy Alliance would have re- 
subjugated the Latin- American Republics for Spain. If Abraham Lincoln 
had t^en a pacifist, the Union would have been destroyed. If America 
now subscribes to the miserable creed of pacifism, it will be the beginning 
of her end. Until the present, the history of all nations has been the same 
— weakness — strength — a slackening — then decay and impotence. 
America, if she would persist as a force in the world, must guard against 
weakness within which is the signal for assault from without. Nothing 
that is worth while can be won or preserved without sacrifice. Everything 
costs. The price must be paid. National defense cannot be had for 
nothing. But the wages of pacifism is national death. 

NATIONAL PERILS 

"This nation is in danger. It is in danger from assault by material- 
ism upon its spirituality. It is in danger of ^ subversion of its unity by 
the separatist influences of its constituent races. It is in danger from 
the inadequacy of its organized defenses. It is well, in this time, that an 
organization like the City Club of Boston should furnish a forum for 
searching discussion of the problem of the nation's safety. 

"What doth it profit us if we coin the labor, the sweat, and the blood 
of foreign soldiers into American dollars and at the same time let the 
hoarded gold stifle our souls ? What doth it profit us if we summon to the 
opportunity of our shores the brain and brawn of many lands and the 
result be the destruction of our racial and political homogeneity? 

"Our people, during past decades, have been fed upon the easy 
and plausible doctrine that the citizen should expect much from the State. 
This is all right so far as it goes. But we have a flabby and a dangerous 
political ideal unless there is equal emphasis upon and comprehension of 
the truth that the citizen owes just as much of service and sacrifice to 
the State as he enjoys privilege and protection therefrom. An occasion 
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of this sort stimulates the mind to the consideration of many aspects of a 
great problem. I shall ccmfine myself to a short treatment of the relation 
of the organized land forces in the larger issue of the national defense. 

"We have heard much of the influence of sea power on history. We 
cannot hear too much. The influence of sea power on history has been 
immense. But there is danger of giving this truth a too wide and exclusive 
application. Sea power is essential. The navy is our first line of defense. 
It should be not less than the second navy of the world. We must 
remember, however, that to adequate sea power there must be added a 
sufficient land power. We may be harrassed upon the sea. We can be 
destroyed only upon the land. Great Britain is the only western power 
of importance that could be destroyed by sea power. She cannot feed 
herself, and access to her can be had only across water. Britain, the 
greatest sea power of history, is compelled to raise armies ntimbered by 
the million to accomplish her military purpose. Only by striking at the 
treasure and territory of an enemy, which, by necessity, are situated on 
the land, can that conclusive injury be done which gives successful 
termination of war. 

"Often I am asked by sincere advocates of preparedness : 'Why do we 
need an army if we have a big enough navy?' I answer thus: 'Your 
question is very natural. It is conceivable that our navy can be made 
so powerful that we should need an army simply large enough to protect 
the integrity of organized government within our borders and to give 
us the slight measure of protection from any contingent danger that 
might come from Canada on the north and Mexico on the south. But 
this is the age of coalitions. Our traditional policy is to stand alone. 
Therefore to rely solely upon sea power for defense we must have a navy 
stronger than the ccxnbined navies of the strongest coalition existing at 
any one time in the world. The expense of such a policy would make it 
inadmissible. Wars that commence upon the sea end upon the land. 
To be safe we must define and comprehend our policies and our condi- 
tions, and know conditions in the rest of the world. We must reason 
as to the probable situation we may be called upon to face and build our 
policy of defense as safely and conveniently as circumstances require and 
permit. Economy and the logic of history demand that the national 
defense be two- fold — land power and sea power — army and navy.' 

" 'But,' my inquiring friend will ask, 'if we have the second navy 
and supplement it with coast defenses, shall we not be safe from invasion?' 
'Theoretically,' I reply, 'it is conceivable that we build an impregnable 
chain of fortresses about our coasts. Our present harbor defenses, which 
cost about $165,000,000, with their guns, control something over 300 miles 
of important harbor lines. They are harbor defenses — not coast de- 
fenses. The coast line of the United States is about 5,000 miles. So you 
can figure out for yourself how much it would cost to fortify our entire 
coast line, and find that economy repudiates this solution.' 

"Thus by our process of reasoning, we are brought to the necessity 
of a mobile field army, strong enough at least to cope with any invading 
force that might gain lodgment on our shores or strike us from a seized 
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base in Mexico. The War College Division of the General Staff of the 
army states that at least one nation of the world, given command of the 
sea, could transport to our shores 387,000 men, with animals and muni- 
tions, in 15.8 days, and could send a second expedition of 440,000 men, 
animals, and munitions, which would reach our shores 30.8 days from 
the commencement of operations. It must be remembered that, with 
modem steam navigation, the ocean is the most magnificent roadway 
for transporting armies. On land the problem of congestion on narrow 
roadways arises with respect to the most perfect and intricate systems of 
rail and wagon roads. But, given sufficient ships, all the armies of Chris- 
tendom can travel abreast on the great highway of the ocean. So 
prudence dictates the necessity of having our organized land forces equal 
at least to the problem of meeting such expeditions of highly trained 
and perfectly equipped forces. 

"There is another point along this same line. We hear a great deal 
about the necessity of a defensive military system for this country. That 
is all right from a political standpoint. We have no aggressive ambitions 
against any one. But in a military sense, there is no such thing as a 
defensive army. A military campaign may, on the one side, be a strat- 
egical defensive, and, on the other side, a strategical offensive. But the 
same military training is necessary for the individual soldier in either 
army. Locally the units of the defensive army must be capable of 
executing the most daring and sustained offensive. Reliable armies must 
be efficiently organized and trained along scientific and adequate lines, 
whatever may be the political ideal governing their employment. Further- 
more, most of the discussion about our land forces is built upon the de- 
fense of Continental United States. Of course, that is our main concern. 
But the strategical nerve center of America, under many contingencies, 
is the Panama Canal, and under the Monroe Doctrine we are as likely 
to have to fight in Panama or Patagonia as at New York or Philadelphia. 
In such case our armies and navies must fight nearly as far away from 
their bases as will the armies and navies of the enemy. We should bear 
this in mind in considering the nature of organization and preparation 
required for our needs. 

MANHOOD SERVICE 

"I believe in manhood suffrage. I believe also in manhood service. 
Just as there is a universality of benefit derived from the fact of American 
citizenship, so do I believe that there is a universality of obligation derived 
from that same citizenship. I believe that it does not lie in my mouth 
or in your mouth to say that Peter should serve his country upon the 
field of battle and that Paul should stay home. I do believe that the 
State should say that both Peter and Paul owe to their country the last 
full nfieasure of devotion and sacrifice, should that measure be required 
for its safety. I do believe that none can say that the future will not 
bring a situation where this sacrifice will be required, and I do say that 
the State is recreant to its duty, both to itself and to its citizenship, that 
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does not train its citizenship properly to perform the duty that one day 
it will require of it. I do not believe in voluntary education. I do not 
believe in voluntary taxation. I do not believe in the equality, in the 
fairness, in the justice, in the efficacy of voluntary military service. I 
believe in manhood service, in the equal readiness and liability of rich 
and poor, of wise and unwise to render military service to the republic in 
time of need, and to be ready according to the individual's capacity and 
the measure of adequate efficiency to come forth on call. I am further 
inclined to believe that it is doubtful whether the majority of my coun- 
trymen agree with me. 

"There is really no connection between manhood service and mili- 
tarism. Militarism is the supremacy of force, is the subordination of 
law, if the contempt for the rights of individuals is the aggressive, ruth- 
less and immoral intention and purpose behind either organized or un- 
organized force, behind great force or little force or medium-sized force. 
The mob of the reign of terror was militarism. The oriental despotism 
where the ruler lops off the head of the subject is militarism, though a 
modem and well-trained battalion of troops could march without real 
opposition through his domain. Also, a highly organized modem state 
may build up a military organization tfiat if not controlled by the people 
may endanger their liberties. But there is no fundamental connection 
between the political stmcture of the government of a given people and 
the existence of the principle of universal military service as the founda- 
tion for the organization of the physical force of the nation essential to 
the integrity of its policy and its territory. 

"The most dissimilar governments existing in the world to-day 
organize their military forces on the foundation of universal service. 
Russia, the patriarchal and religious autocracy. Germany, the centralized, 
imperialistic federation. Austria-Hungary, imperialistic dual monarchy. 
France, the centralized and democratic republic. Italy and Spain, con- 
stitutional monarchies. And Switzerland and Australia, including New 
Zealand, the nearest approach to direct democracies now existing in the 
world. All these nations, differing as much as nations can differ in their 
types of government and variety of political aspirations, ideals, and 
standards, have come to the adoption of manhood service. In each of 
these countries doubtless the organized military forces have a different 
relationship with the other agencies of government and a different political 
status. But the relation and status of the military organization in any 
given country is not dependent so much upon the mechanical structure 
and foundation of that organization as upon the political character and 
the political institutions of the people. A big, well-developed, physical 
specimen of manhood may or may not be mean, aggressive, selfish, greedy, 
ruthless, a bully — usually he is not. 

"It has not been volition that has driven the world to compulsory 
military service. It has been necessity. It has been the operation of a 
universal law in the realm of national defense. It is the law of supply 
and demand applied to national defense. Experience has proved that 
the demand for numbers in modem war is greater than the voluntary 
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supply. This has been recognized as true in modern times since the 
Napoleonic era, and in ancient times by the then existing empires. Modern 
transportation affords facilities for the rapid transport of immense numbers. 
Thus war is brought much more speedily to a critical stage, and time is 
not given for the organizing, equipping, and training of armies after the 
outbreak of war or when war is imminent. Wars come speedily. There- 
fore, not only must the numbers be great, but the training must be ade- 
quate, and the demand for numbers for the national defense operates, 
not only in time of war for the prosecution of war, but in time of peace 
in the preparation for war. An inexorable law of necessity has dictated 
the military policy of the world. The facts may be unpleasant. But 
the question is not whether they be unpleasant, but whether they exist. 
And if they exist it is the duty of citizenship and statesmanship to look 
them in the face and to act accordingly. And it may well be asked by 
the thoughtful man whether there is justification for assuming that 
America can escape the consequences of the operation of an inexorable 
law which has universally compelled the obedience of the other peoples 
of the earth who have successfully maintained their independence. 
America, in the only real test of its history, submitted to the inevitable. 
A year after the outbreak of the Civil War the Confederacy came to con- 
scription. A few months later the Federal Government likewise. Now 
England is driven to it to raise the armies in supplement to her mighty 
sea power. It is your duty to think on these things, to liberate yourselves 
from preconception, to think in the realm of actualities and facts and 
build your conclusions inductively upon facts and not deductively from 
unsubstantiated hypotheses as to what ought to be rather than what is. 
Why should you die for your country and I live? Why should you take 
time from your business or your pleasure to train yourself for the service 
of your country and I take that time for closer attention to my business or 
greater indulgence in leisure and pleasures ? At all times must the military 
power in this nation be subordinated to the civil. We want no great stand- 
ing armies to corrupt our ideals or endanger our liberties. But there is 
no trouble about devising a system adequately to develop the strength of 
the nation without in any wise endangering our liberties." 

HONORING AMBASSADOR MORGENTHAU 

March 24 

A complimentary banquet was tendered Dr. Henry Morgenthau, 
United States Ambassador to Turkey, in the Club House this evening. 
The banquet-hall was filled to overflowing with leading members of 
the Club and prominent citizens. Vice-President William T. A. Fitz- 
gerald presided, and with him at the head table were seated the g^est 
of the evening. Dr. Morgenthau ; Hon. Edmund Billings, Collector of 
the Port ; Hon. Albert P. Langtry, Secretary of the Commonwealth ; 
Dr. J. L. Barton; Prof. Edward C. Moore; Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell; 
Rabbi Harry Levi; Hon. L. A. Coolidge; Judge Robert O. Harris; 
Hon. Josiah Quincy; Commissioner J. L. Latimer; Mr. A Lincoln 
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Filene; Mr. Charles R. Crane; Mr. H. Staples Potter; Mr. Charles F. 
Weed ; Mr. Max E. Wyzanski ; Judge A. K. Cohen. 

In presenting the Toastmaster, Vice-President Fitzg'erald ad- 
dressed the members as follows : 

"Honored Guests, Members of the City Club, and Friends. If 
the guest of this evening never made a speech in the past, and if he 
shall never make a speech in the future, there are two old sayings that 
have particular application to him that would make his fame secure: 
'By their deeds ye shall know them,* and 'Actions speak louder than 
words.' (Applause.) 

"The Boston City Club is highly honored on this occasion by the 
presence of the distinguished representative of the United States 
Diplomatic Corps, Dr. Henry Morgenthau, who has given such excel- 
lent service to this country abroad. Barring the absence of a few 
Turks and some gilt lace and uniforms, the guest of the evening might 
well imagine that he was attending a banquet to-nigfit in his dear old 
Constantinople, because I suppose in all his travels he never attended 
a more cosmopolitan gathering than faces him to-night, over these 
ramparts. But unlike his dear old Constantinople, these men who are 
here, while, of course, they are all true to the conditions of their 
various nations and creeds, do not meet here in any narrow sense, 
they meet here, not in the sense of the Celtic or the Anglo-Saxon, 
the Semitic, the Teutonic, or the Slavonic. They meet here one hun- 
dred per cent every man an American citizen (applause) to do honor 
to the man who during nearly two years in a great emergency has 
proved that he was every inch American and nothing else, when the 
test came. (Applause). It is men of that type that we like to honor. 
It is men of that type that makes American civilization secure, we 
believe, for all time. 

"I am here to present to you the presiding officer of the evening, 
who will introduce to you the various speakers. I do not need to 
do anything else, except to mention the name of the presiding officer, 
who has had much to do with the work under the direction of Dr. 
Morgenthau. It gives me great pleasure to present to you Dr. James 
L. Barton, of the American Board of Foreign Missions, who will be 
the Toastmaster for the evening." (Applause.) 

DR. JAMES L. BARTON 

"I have been very much puzzled this evening to know how we 
would start this off. It seemed something like a funeral occasion, 
because we were inclined to talk about Dr. Morgenthau as though he 
were the dear departed. He tells me when he started for Turkey 
they had a grand ceremonial over his departure. And then he was 
received in Constantinople and came back to New York and they had 
another service. And now he is here in Boston, and we could not bury 
him if we wanted to. But we are here to welcome him to our midst 
and to Boston the most distinguished ambassador, representative of 
any country in the world. (Applause.) 
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"It is an interesting fact that on the first day of November, 1913, 
there sailed from New York a man of trained mind and a trained 
lawyer, a business man who had won his place in the business circles 
of New York, a philanthropist, who had given himself to philanthropy 
in the city of New York, a man who had identified himself with one of 
the great political parties of the country, and had won distinction. 

"Now, after two years, there comes back to us from Constanti- 
nople, one of the most trained diplomats in the world; there comes 
back to us a man honored in eveiy chancery in the world. If he were 
in London, if he were in Paris, if he were in Petrograd, he would be 
given a reception more hearty than any you have given him to-night. 
He went out a citizen of the United States, and he came back belong- 
ing to the whole world. (Applause.) 

"I want to speak of another phase, a most interesting phase of 
this whole question. Dr. Morgenthau, a member of the Hebrew race, 
was appointed by a Christian president to go to a Mohammedan coun- 
try for the protection of the Christian missions (applause), and one 
of the most difficult tasks that he was called upon to perform was to 
throw himself into the conflict and try to save the Christians there 
from destruction. And the Christian men have welcomed him just 
as heartily as he could ever be welcomed by any of the American 
citizens at Constantinople. And after one of the long conferences, 
when the days were dark, and deep and burning questions of life and 
death were presented to the meeting, one of the missionaries took 
Dr. Morgenthau's hand and said, 'Dr. Morgenthau, you are nearer 
Christ than we.' (Applause.) 

"Another missionary that lived away up in the interior country 
came to Constantinople with blood in his eye. There was a man down 
there that he wanted hung, and he went to Constantinople. He wrote 
to Boston, and could not get anything through Boston, and he went 
in person to Constantinople to put the thing through. He thought 
Dr. Morgenthau was lax in his duty. He spent part of an afternoon 
with him, and came out and wrote to me, 'I am a Christian missionary, 
I am a Scotchman, I am trained in the Christian church, and I have 
lived thirty or forty years in Turkey ; I am president of a Christian 
college, and yet it remained for me to wait until this time to come to 
Constantinople and to learn the spirit of Christ from a Jew.' 

"It shows that the broader lines have been broken down under the 
present situation in the Turkish Empire, and we recognize that there 
is a religion above the sectarian lines in which we live here, and the 
pressure has been so great that people have come to recognize that 
it is the great brotherhood of man that rises above all law. (Applause.) 

"Now, you little know, Your Excellency, what trouble we have 
had about the speakers of the evening. Boston is the city of orators, 
and since it was known that you were coming, every one wanted to 
make a speech. (Laughter.) The first gentleman that I am to in- 
troduce is the Hon. Edmund Billings, Collector of the Port of Boston, 
representing the Federal Government." (Applause.) 
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HON. EDMUND BILLINGS 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Your Excellency, and Fellow Members of the 
Boston City Club. At this time, when the press and people of every 
civilized country — and some that are not wholly civilized — are ex- 
tolling the pomp and glory of war, and its individual heroes, it is 
peculiarly fitting that we should meet and do honor to one whose 
endeavors have been of an entirely different character. 

"In this opportunity that is afforded to a few of us to pay a brief 
tribute to His Excellency, I know I speak for all of you when I say 
how thoroughly we appreciate the honor which is being conferred on 
us, and which gives us a chance to welcome and hear the distinguished 
guest of this evening in our own Club. 

"The United States Ambassador to the Ottoman Empire does 
not need my faltering word^ of eulogy to assure him of the place 
which he has in your hearts apd in the esteem and affection of all of 
his fellow citizens, of whatever creed or party, who, properly proud 
* of their country, love to do honpr to a man who has with exceptional 
ability, and in an era in the world's history which is without parallel, 
represented his country in such a way as to bring added distinction to 
every citizen who claims it as his own. Coming from a race that has 
made notable contributions along every line of human endeavor, he 
has added new laurels to their acl;iievements and to the history of 
American diplomacy. It has remained for him to prove again, at a 
time when it was of the highest in^portance that it should be em- 
phasized, the truth of the old adage that 'Peace hath her victories 
no less renowned than War.' 

"Gentleman, I give you a toast : First, the President of the United 
States, and on this one occasion I make bold to include with him our 
guest of this evening, a true knight of the best and most enduring 
kind of chivalry, without fear and without reproach, His Excellency 
the Honorable Henry Morgenthau." 

The Toastmaster. "The next speaker who I will call is the 
Hon. Albert P. Langtry, Secretary of the Commonwealth, repre- 
senting the Governor." 

HON. ALBERT P. LANGTRY 

"Mr. Toastmaster, on behalf of Governor McCall, and all the 
people of Massachusetts, I bid our honored guest welcome to this State. 

"Boston is the capital of Massachusetts, and I have taken it upon 
myself, Mr. Toastmaster, to present our honored guest with a key 
which I will guarantee will fit the front door of every house in Boston, 
and behind that front door he will find a warm welcome, go where he 
may." (Presenting golden key of the city to Dr. Morgenthau, amid 
the cheers and applause of the members.) 

"As you all know, our g^est was born in Germany, and came to 
this country when a youth. By his owtn energy he climbed to where 
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he is to-day. By his own energy he went through college ; by his own 
energy he went through law school; and to-day he ranks among the 
foremost lawyers in the greatest city in the Union. (Applause.) And 
as your Toastmaster has so well told you, he also ranks among the 
foremost business men of the great city of New York. 

"I love the man who comes from a foreign clime to America, 
because in very many instances they come to a country where liberty 
is greater than it is in the land from whence they come, and I believe 
these new citizens of ours appreciate the liberty we have in America 
more than do we who are born here and who take it as a matter of 
course. And I think, gentlemen, that if an enemy ever arises you will 
find these new-found citizens standing shoulder to shoulder with us, 
fighting for the glorious Star Spangled Banner. 

"Massachusetts has furnished many eminent ambassadors. In 
this State the name of Adams is almost sacred, and John Quincy 
Adams, once President of the United States, and Charles Francis 
Adams, were both ambassadors. Joseph Choate was an ambassador, 
William F. Draper, Robert Bacon, Curtis Guild, and George von L. 
Meyer. Massachusetts has reason to be proud of its men who have 
won distinction, as has our guest to-night. 

"Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen, I am politically opposed to the 
President of the United States, but I want to say if this country is in 
danger I shall have but one toast; every man in America will have 
but one toast : 'One flag, one country and one President.' '* (Applause 
and cheers.) 

The Toastmaster. "The next gentleman on whom I will call is 
Rabbi Harry Levi, of Temple Israel, and a member of this Club." 

RABBI HARRY LEVI 

"Dr. Morgenthau is a diplomat, and a diplomat is a man who is 
supposed to do much and say little. That is, he is supposed to know 
how to keep silent in seven different languages ; and a minister is a 
man who is supposed to say much and do little. 

"I am particularly glad to see tribute paid this evening to Dr. 
Morgenthau, because if ever there was a man who deserved it, it is 
Dr. Morgenthau. Of course I am proud of Dr. Morgenthau as a Jew, 
because his work is bound to receive credit and his people. As a 
matter of fact it may make a great many people realize that the Jew 
cannot be altogether bad when he is capable of producing a Dr. Mor- 
genthau. (Applause.) 

"But I am much more interested in Dr. Morgenthau as an Ameri- 
can than I am as a Jew. (Applause). Until I was told, a moment ago, 
that he was bom in Germany, I was going to say that I did not 
know where he was bom, and I did not care where he was born, but 
that I did know he was a good American. What does it take to make 
an American ? To my mind it is not a question of being native born, 
because if that were so the only native Americans are the Indians. 
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"This is hardly the place to tell you in detail what Dr. Morgenthau 
has succeeded in doing since he was in Constantinople for his own 
coreligionists, but if it had not been for what he did, thousands of 
Jews, both in Palestine and in other parts of the Orient, might have 
gone to their deaths by way of starvation. Every Sister in the French 
Cathedral and every child would have been evicted and put out on the 
street had it not been that one American at break of day. Dr. Mor- 
genthau, and Mrs. Morgenthau as well, were on the spot to see that 
the outrage was not consummated. Any one else almost would have 
sent a protest, or would have sent a representative at that time. Dr. 
Morgenthau insisted on being present himself. 

"We also know the tragedy through which Armenia is passing. 
That tragedy would have been infinitely worse if it had not been for 
Dr. Morgenthau, because it was Dr. Morgenthau who suggested that 
many of the Armenians be transported to America, that money be 
raised to aid in that work, and who began to put that movement into 
effect, securing the approval of his Government to the relaxation of 
the immigration laws, and the assurance that they would not be rigor- 
ously enforced if those people came to America; all of which was 
done for people, not of his own land, but I insist it was a distinctly 
American work. (Applause.) For, after all, what is American work, 
except the kind of work that tries to see that justice is done to those 
who are victims of injustice, and also that the tremendous strength of 
which we are possessed be placed at the disposal of those who are 
weak. No wonder Dr. Holmes, of New York, said, 'Dr. Morgenthau 
is not simply the Ambassador of America, Dr. Morgenthau is the 
Ambassador of God.' And I add. The Ambassador of Humanity.' 
(Applause.) 

"After all, that kind of work succeeds in creating respect and 
reverence for America where there might be distrust and suspicion. 

"In addition you may be sure that the distinctly American inter- 
ests have not lost so long as they were in the hands of Dr. Morgenthau. 
It was only the other evening, at a dinner, when Talcott Williams 
publicly thanked him for having saved his own sister from a death 
which threatened her. 

"There are about ten American colleges in Turkey which stand 
for missionary purposes, and so long as I can remember the attitude 
of the government of Turkey toward these institutions has not been 
by any means favorable, and since the war was apt to be less favorable 
than before, because the larger portion of the students in those colleges 
are Armenians. Through the efforts of Dr. Morgenthau, not only 
have the lives of those Armenian students been preserved, but the 
institutions have been continued in their work, and they have remained 
inviolate. 

"In the face of all of this, by virtue of all of this, by virtue of his 
tremendous courage and his spirit of fair play and his unimpeachable 
integrity and honesty. Dr. Morgenthau has succeeded, not only in pro- 
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tecting the interests of those whom he represented, but has succeeded 
in maintaining the good will and respect of the government in the land 
to which he has been our accredited representative. No ordinary man 
could have achieved the job. It was a big man's job, and in fulfilling it 
so successfully as he has done, I think Dr. Morgenthau has shown 
the caliber of which he is made, and when it was proposed to laud 
him to the skies. Dr. Morgenthau replied, 'Wait until the long day is 
over.' The long day is not over, but we need not wait. We know 
the gjeat things he has achieved, and we know that nothing which 
may develop can possibly affect that record. 

"Whatever our faith may be, whatever our politics may be, just 
because we are all Americans and believe in fair play and the square 
deal, I am mighty glad that this man is receiving his due. 

"Members of the City Club of Boston, I congratulate you upon 
paying this tribute to Dr. Morgenthau. It is worthy of the finest club 
in America, and it is significant of the ideals you possess, and I con- 
gratulate you, Dr. Morgenthau, upon receiving this appreciation, and 
I pray that a great many more days may be spared to you in this 
world, and that through them all you may be permitted to continue 
the splendid service which you have been rendering to your country, 
and to your people." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "The next speaker upon whom I will call is the 
Hon. Louis A. Coolidge, former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury." 

HON. LOUIS A. COOLIDQE 

"It was my fortune to meet Dr. Morgenthau, casually, about a 
week ago, in the lobby of the Shoreham Hotel, in Washington, where 
I generally meet many people who are worth while. He was with 
Senator Lewis, of Illinois, and the Senator beckoned me, and with his 
never-failing grace of manner, said, 'Mr. Coolidge, permit me to pre- 
sent you to Dr. Morgenthau, the Ambassador to Turkey.' I was greatly 
overwhelmed, and much embarrassed. I could think of nothing to say 
except 'This is a historic moment. (Laughter.) I see before me the 
greatest living Democratic Senator, from Illinois, and the greatest 
living American Ambassador to Turkey.' And Senator Lewis re- 
sponded quickly, 'You have us both at a disadvantage; we cannot 
dispute you.' (Laughter.) 

"If I had really been fairly well self-possessed, I should have 
said then what I am glad to say now, that I was proud to meet a 
worthy representative of a great and noble race of high achievements 
and lofty ideals, a worthy representative of a great new country, at 
a time of a great war in a place of tremendous responsibility; and 
that I was about to meet an American of whom every other American 
was equally proud." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster., "I will next call upon Bernard J. Rothwell, Esq., 
former president of the Chamber of Commerce, and now one of the Board 
of Governors of this Club." (Applause.) 
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BERNARD J. ROTHWELL 

"Mr. Toastmaster, your Excellency, and Gentlemen. In these 
days, when much-lauded, overworked 'Efficiency' has become almost 
a fetish — the Alpha and Omega of twentieth century civilization — 
democracy, we are told, has its inherent, vital weaknesses. 

"True, maybe, from the view-point of those old world overlords, 
who, through centralization of unbridled power, have sought world 
dominion. 

"True, perhaps, from the view-point of some new world imitators, 
those irascible, impetuous, swashbucklers and hair-trigger patriots, 
who would fight first and explain later on. 

"But, as an offset, throughout our entire history, in every great 
emergency, what splendid triumphs of individual liberty, individual 
equality, and individual opportunity utilized for the common weal, 
may democracy not boast? 

"Throughout the turmoil and stress of the past twenty months, 
whose pulse has not quickened, whose heart has not beaten more strongly 
at the mention of Whitlock, of Herrick, of Gerard, of Morgenthau, 
and of other representatives of our great democratic Federation ? And 
what more striking exemplification need be sought than that of the 
distinguished Ambassador in whose honor we are now assembled. 

"Responsive to his country's call, he stepped from the ranks of 
business, set aside large personal interests, and fared forth upon what 
was soon to prove an uncharted sea; 'a sea of troubles' — a sea of very 
great and constant danger. 

"Ink was scarcely dry upon his commission when trained diplo- 
macy, that rare flower and pliant tool of autocratic and aristocratic 
culture, put half the world at war, and brought into the international 
arena problems of the most intricate nature, involving far-reaching 
principles for whose adjustment there existed no precedent. 

"To so critical, so dangerous a situation, this product of democracy 
brought not the finesse of professional circumlocution, but the simple, 
direct, straightforward code of the honorable American business man. 
He achieved success. (Applause.) 

"Of his accomplishment I need not speak. You have been told, 
and will further hear of it in words more fitting than any I could 
employ. 

"He brought honor to his country, upheld its dignity, and secured 
respect for himself, both as the representative of his government and 
as an American gentleman. 

"So, sir, we welcome you to this old city, which ever has honored 
those men who dared much and risked all in the service and protection 
of their fellow men. (Applause.) 

"And as your service has been universal, so too is our greeting. 
It knows no bounds of race or creed or political party. 

"We are grateful for what you have done; we are privileged in 
having you break bread with us ; and you will carry away with you 
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our earnest wishes for your continued usefulness to God, to country, 
and to humanity." (Applause.) 

The Toastnuister. "Gentlemen, it would seem as if some of the 
former bidders for position on this program had raised their bid. We 
will now call on Qiarles F. Weed, representing the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce." ( Applause. ) 

CHARLES F. WEED, ESQ. 

"It is my privilege to extend to Dr. Morgenthau the cordial greet- 
ings of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. It is said that when he 
accepted the appointment as Ambassador to Turkey, a friend asked 
him if he was not entering a new field of activity, and he stated, *Not 
at all; business is merely a training school for diplomacy.' 

"You all know how well he has proved the truth of that assertion. 
To this self-reliant American business man who has a reputation of 
having asked fewer questions of the State Department than any other dip- 
lomat in the service, and having achieved the highest appreciation in 
this distracted world, I bring the cordial welcome of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce." (Applause.) 

The after-dinner speeches concluded with the introduction of 
Hon. Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the American College for Girls at Constantinople, who related to 
the members of the Club an amusing and interesting incident of a visit 
at Constantinople. 

IN THE AUDITORIUM 

In the Auditorium, following the dinner, Hon. Bernard J. Rothwell 
introduced the presiding dficer of the evening. Rev. Dr. James L. Barton, 
Senior Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, who said : 

REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D. D. 

"Mr. President and Gentlemen. This Club cannot give any new and 
added honors to the guest of the evening, but is honored by the guest of 
the evening, who is giving to Boston a day and to this Club an evening. 
He has come with a message to the American people through this City 
Club. 

"I want to say just one word with reference to the task to which 
Dr. Morgenthau went on going to Constantinople. Some of you may 
wonder what an ambassador in Constantinople does. A representative 
of the United States at a foreign court has recently stated in public that 
the chief business of the ambassador was to decide on what suit of 
clothes he should wear on certain occasions and what kind of a necktie 
he should put on when he went from one public function to another. 

"I am sure that no one who has followed the work of our guest of 
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the evening will think for a moment that that was his work. He went 
to the Turkish Empire where philanthropic interests of the United States 
had expended over $40,000,000. He went into an empire where already 
there is invested $8,000,000 of American money in philanthropic, edu- 
cational, and other institutions destined to work good to the country. 
He reached there in November or early December of the year before the 
great war began. He went to be Ambassador to Turkey in times of 
peace, but, on the opening of war there began mobilizations in Turkey 
bringing great complications. Then, within a month, Turkey abrogated 
the capitulations under which foreigners invested money in Turkey, and 
put them under local Mohammedan law. So that, our Ambassador's 
duties were vastly multiplied, owing to conditions which were absolutely 
unprecedented and, for Turkey, wholly abnormal. 

"Then Turkey herself came into the war and immediately there 
were put under his protection, in addition to all the American interests, 
the interests of the British, French, Italian, Servian, and Belgian sub- 
jects, and I don't know how many more. So that, he has had charge of 
all these peoples at a time of war. The responsibility of their protec- 
tion, and the protection of the financial interests which they represented, 
fell upon him. 

"And as if that was not enough for one man. The Armenian mas- 
sacres began, and new conditions arose. He threw himself into the task, 
and to-day, tens of thousands of Armenians and Greeks, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Turkish Empire, thank God that Ambassador 
Morgenthau was sent to Constantinople when he was, and that he was 
there to defend an interest for which no voice was raised and no cme 
appeared to defend, and he stood nobly at his post. (Applause.) That 
is the man whom we are to hear. 

"The first speaker of the evening is Prof. Edward C. Moore, of 
Harvard University, President of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions." (Applause.) 

PROFESSOR EDWARD C. MOORE 

"The American Board desires to acknowledge in profound grati- 
tude the opportunity which is given to one of its representatives by the 
City Club on this occasion to express officially and in this public manner 
the thanks of the Board for the care, the protection, and the further- 
ance of its interests in the Ottoman Empire by the distinguished guest 
of your Qub this evening, the American Ambassador at Constantinople. 

"It is not only for the particular interests with which I am asso- 
ciated that I desire to speak. I might say that I desire no longer to speak 
of this, although it would be most ungrateful of me not to mention it. 
The Ambassador has done far more than look after the interests of this 
• or that corporation engaged in philanthropic, in charitable, in religious 
work in the Turkish Empire. Far more he has done than look after the 
business interests of American citizens in the Ottoman Empire, and 
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even the lives of representatives of our own country who have been 
caught, if you choose to call it that, in the Ottoman Empire in this 
time of stress. I am sure that you will agree with me that that which 
the Ambassador has really done, that honor which all these other things 
which I have mentioned and many more besides, are but examples and 
instances, are but secondary manifestations, namely that which he has 
done in this time of the world's distress, — to stand as the men of our 
country are wont to stand, not backed by military nor by naval force, 
not threatening what shall be done to this nation or to that, if these or 
those conditions are not granted us, but standing, if I may say so, in the 
might of an unprotected moral issue, and saying : 'This is right and this 
I daim.' (Applause.) *And this my country stands for, and has sent 
me here to advocate, and I will be heard, merely because what I say is 
right and you yourselves know that it is right.' (Applause.) I won- 
der, as I think of the diplomacy at Constantinople in the last twenty 
months or two years, whether we really should have occupied a more 
potent position tfiere had the Bosphorous been filled with our ships, as 
it was filled with the ships of other nations." 

Dr. Barton. "The next speaker, Hon. Samuel J. Elder, is probably 
the last guest that was housed by our Ambassador in Constantinople. 
Mr. Elder is a member of the Board of Trustees of one of those power- 
ful American institutions in Constantinople, the American College for 
Women." ( Applause. ) 

HON. SAMUEL J. ELDER 

"Mr. Chairman, your Excellency, and Gentlemen of the City Club. 
We are here to-night to meet one of our great Americans, placed in a 
great emergency, and greatly fulfilling the task given him. It must be 
a part of the order of events for the Divine Providence — call it Divine 
Providence; call it what you will — that when great emergencies arise, 
great men are raised up to meet them. Look at Constantinople, the 
turning point of the fulcrimi of the Eastern World, the Bosphorus 
crossed again, and recrossed, and crossed again by conflicting peoples, 
by invading hordes through centuries upon centuries, barbarism, and 
finally civilization, a thoroughfare of the world, the hope of the ag- 
grandizement of portions of Europe by extension to the Aegean, and 
Constantinople down to the Indian Ocean, the centre of all things 
around which our interests have been formed in these last two years, 
and presenting the most complicated and conflicting questions and in- 
terests that the world has ever seen. One nation after another com- 
ing into the conflict, and Turkey, itself, finally declaring war, one by 
one the embassies of other nations passed upon the shoulders of the 
American Embassy, thousands of complicated and difficult interests 
centred around that one Embassy, and all this time, with masterly 
power, masterly skill, he pursued his work with continuous success. I 
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said a moment ago that great emergencies raise up great men to meet 
them. One of those great men is your guest here." (Applause.) 

Dr, Barton, "Gentlemen, listen to the next speaker, the Ambas- 
sador to Constantinople for Switzerland and San Marino, neutral coun- 
tries, also the Ambassador to Constantinople for Monten^ro, for 
Servia, for Belgium, for all the Russias, for France, for Italy, and for 
Great Britain ; also Ambassador to Constantinople for the United States 
of America. 

"Gentlemen, welcome the Ambassador of the world and our Am- 
bassador, your guest, and our guest to-night. Ambassador Morgenthau of 
Constantinople." (Applause and cheers, the members standing.) 

DR. HENRY MORGENTHAU 

"Gentlemen of the City Club (renewed applause). Usually when 
a public servant returns to his constituency, he has to explain some of 
his mistakes. It seems that I have to apologize for my success. Dr. 
Barton made one little misstatement. I am not the Ambassador or the 
representative of any other country except United States. (Applause 
and cries of 'Good.') I have accidentally taken charge of the inter- 
ests of all the countries that are at war with Turkey, and the two neutral 
Republics of Switzerland and San Marino. In the latter case you can 
hardly count it, as there are only three citizens from San Marino in all 
of Turkey, and they have not given me much trouble. 

"You can all sympathize with me, and if you cannot, you should, 
at my being practically overwhelmed with all this praise and admira- 
tion. I look at it entirely impersonally, and I want to tell you, my friends, 
that it was not this body that made the success which was made. I want 
to explain to you that it was the American machine — and I will ex- 
plain to you what I mean by that — that brought about the successful 
results, because I am beginning, since I am here, to have to admit with 
the large majority that it must have been a success, because they have 
told me so often. It was simply this, and I am telling you this with an 
ulterior purpose, which will appear in the latter part of my speech. 

"This machine, no matter where such machine may be made, as 
long as it is filled with the experience of the United States, as long as 
the machine is filled with true American education, the public school 
preferably, and has lived amongst the American people, has taken an 
interest in their eflForts to improve themselves, has taken an interest in 
the masses, and has associated with them, and knows their wishes, has 
lived in a large city where twenty or twenty-five nationalities are repre- 
sented, where this machine has taken an interest in the sick, has taken 
an interest in social service, can go out there to Turkey or any other 
place, and the moment they insert their plug and try to make a connec- 
tion with this fluid, they find a quick response, because the social service 
experience that it had in New York was not a bit different than what 
these men were experiencing in Turkey. 
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"The work that you folks do, many of you, among your poor here, 
poor gathered from all over the world, is exactly the same work that 
these machines are performing in Turkey. When the educational in- 
stitutions came to the Embassy for assistance, they did not have to try 
twice, because we were taught, — all of us are taught — that nothing 
will lift up a country or the people of a country, more readily than edu- 
cation. All of us in America realize that we must encourage education. 
When the Jews came to me and wanted help for Palestine and help for 
their poor in other parts of Turkey, they naturally found a ready response. 
When the Turks came to the American Embassy and wanted advice and 
assistance, they found sympathy. 

"To elaborate further, it was a simple thing to have these people 
understand that every time they wanted assistance they were also ex- 
pected to render assistance if called upon. This machine, instead of 
wearing itself out and getting tired and being overburdened with work, 
was constituted the same as every good electric dynamo, the more it 
worked the more it refilled itself and became stronger. (Applause.) And 
the more good it did, the more right it had to exact service from others. It 
got to be so that it was like an exchange. To-day it would help a bank 
against the Turks. The next day it would demand frcwn the bank that they 
must help the French nuns who were about to be expelled. To-day it would 
do something for the Armenians ; a few days afterwards, it would exact 
from the Armenians a return service probably for some Turks. The 
Turks would give every help to have money transported for some of 
their relatives and friends. We would do that on condition that a little 
later on the Turks would consent or assist in. transporting money for 
others. We had there simply a machine that knew no difference in peo- 
ple. We were not concerned whether they were missionaries, whether 
they were Mohammedans, whether they were Italians, or whether they 
were Greeks. Even the Greeks who were not at war and whose interests 
we did not have in charge came to the machine at the Embassy for help. 

DISINTERESTED SERVICE 

"What I want to tell you is this. Why was this machine so power- 
ful and so much respected and so capable of doing so much work? It 
was simply for this reason, that everybody knew that the machine was 
doing nothing for itself. There was no self-interest. There was no de- 
sire to make any profit, either in the shape of aggrandizement of terri- 
tory, or financial profit, or gaining the favor of anybody, or returning 
anything to America. It was there to work for the benefit of all. You 
can readily understand that it did not take long for everybody in the Turk- 
ish Empire to find that out. The greatest amount of sympathy and de- 
sire to help is created if they see that some one is working without 
selfish motives. Most people, as you all know, are more or less egotistic. 
I can tell you that almost all nations are so, to a much larger degree than 
even the individuals. 

"I forgot to say that the machine was able to help many times the 
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German and Austrian interests in Turkey. They had to have assistance 
at times. The moment these people realized that there was a willing- 
ness and a desire, and, in fact, an ambition to straighten out things, to 
help everybody, there was no jealousy, there was no criticism. It was 
felt that here was a fountain to which they could all go for help, and 
all that was asked in return was that they should exercise the same high 
privilege of helping others. They realized that the American Embassy 
did not do it grudgingly, and that it gave joy to the Embassy every time 
they were capable of rendering service. 

THE HORRORS OF WAR 

"Now, what I want to say to you gentlemen is this. If this little 
model that was sent to Turkey, this small model of a machine, was able to 
do so much and to win the praise of so many different opposing interests, 
what could we accomplish in this country if we forgot the differences 
that may exist, whether they be of politics, of race, or S3mipathies for the 
warring countries, and if it was understood by the whole world that in 
America there is that kind of a large machine ? I have lived at the front for 
two years, and I know, as very few of you know, the fearful results of 
war. I have seen the poor Turkish soldiers marching down on one side 
of the street to be embarked for Gallipoli, and on the other side of the 
street carriages — they have a habit of requisitioning the carriages when 
wounded arrive — bearing the wounded back. It seemed to me it was 
like a hopper some distance down, where they wounded and killed them 
and sent back the remnants on the other side. I have seen gaunt hun- 
ger strut through Turkey. I have seen people starving. I have seen an 
instance where a poor woman who had a cripple of her own was board- 
ing six other cripples for $1.50 a month. I have seen all this, as the re- 
sult of war. I have realized that a million and a half of Turkish soldiers 
have left their families penniless and without support. 

MORAL PREPAREDNESS 

"If you realize all that and see what war means, it makes you feel 
that this terrific conflagration, this fearful condition that is going on in 
the world, cannot be extinguished by some little fire-extinguisher. It will 
take the power of a tremendous d)aiamic force, which can be built up in 
America, that of sober, serene sanity. It is impossible for us in America 
to get ready to prepare ourselves physically to take part in this war, be- 
cause it will take us too long, but it is not impossible to so collect our 
moral force and have it directed by sane, proper government officials 
that Europe will listen to us. (Applause.) 

"All the countries in Europe, or at least those who govern those 
countries, realize that some force, some wonderful power, has to step 
in to separate them. They cannot, on account of internal conditions, 
and for many complicated reasons, which it would take me too long to 
explain, and all of which are not even known to me, separate from one 
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another now in this struggle. A certain amount of it has to continue. 
But there is a power. If you were to hitch together all these model 
machines, these engines which exist in this country, just imagine the result. 
I would be a fool if I thought for one minute that I am one of the exceptions. 
There are thousands like me in America, yes, tens of thousands, but if 
I were able with this little machine and with no physical force back of 
me, just think what could be accomplished. I did not want any physi- 
cal force. I wrote to the Government, 'Do not send me warships. I can- 
not use them.' I told the colleges, 'You are foolish to ask me to protect 
you with the few sailors I had on the Scorpion.' They said, 'What will 
you do?' I said, 'I demand from Turkish officials that they protect us.' 
What could I do with eighty-five men to protect all those institutions? 
I told the Turkish Government, 'My sailors are merely here to protect 
against petty thieving, but when it comes to any mob, I look to the Turk- 
ish Government to send me protection,' and they agreed to give it to 
me. (Applause.) 

"It is necessary for us to appreciate and understand that it is moral 
force in the present emergency that is much more important than 
physical force. I do not want for one moment to be misunderstood. I 
do not want any one to understand that I am not for preparedness, because 
I am. (Applause.) Do not think that we can fool the world and have 
them believe for one minute that we can prepare ourselves any quicker 
than we can, because they can figure it out just as well as we can. But 
our great strength is that all the warring nations do not want us in 
this war. They do not want to involve us in the war, because they realize 
that it is absolutely necessary for some important power to remain neutral 
so as to adjust these matters. 

"I merely want to say this to you. I could tell you many details 
about Turkey, but I think you have read so much about it in the news- 
papers that it is useless. I want to send this message to you and to 
others, — that we have got to marshal our moral forces. You ought 
to arouse yourselves to the actual state of facts. I do not think that the 
American public understand what the results and the ravages of war 
are. If you were to think for a minute that for each of the ten million 
or fifteen million people who have already been either killed or wounded, 
there are on an average five persons made unhappy, making from fifty to 
sixty million people in this world unhappy and suffering, you would 
realize better what war means. 

"I believe that this country has the greatest opportunity in the world, 
the greatest opportunity that any country ever has had, to play a great 
part. I think those of us who came here and those of you who were born 
here — and it makes very little diflFerence which may be the case — out 
of the fulness of our hearts ought to demonstrate our gratitude for hav- 
ing been saved irom all this trouble and these ravages of war, and we 
ought to do our best to study assiduously and carefully what this coun- 
try can do to assist in bringing about peace, and to help all the warring 
nations after peace." (Prolonged applause.) 
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IN THE MAY BULLETIN 

The addresses of the following will be printed in the May issue : 

Morris L. Cooke, March 4. 

Dr. Shailer Matthews, March 23. 

Sons of Members' Dinner, March 31. 



SLOSSON TO PLAY SCHAEFER 

J 

Boston City Club to stage a billiard match between its veteran instructor 

and the son of the late ''Wizard'* Schaefer, whom Slosson met in 

57 matches. Cochran wins three more from Cassignol. 

It was a foregone conclusion that when the Boston City Club 
secured the services of the veteran George Slosson to take charge of 
its new billiard-room, there sooner or later wpuld be an occasional 
match between him and some other strong professional balkline player, 
as a treat for the members. The first big match now has been arranged 
here April 5, however, is son of the late "Wizard" Schaefer, who Slosson 
at 18.2 balkline. They will play in the auditorium instead of in the 
billiard-room, thereby making provision for a large number of members. 

In the old days of billiards, any match billed as "Schaefer vs. 
Slosson" would have meant to followers of the game a match between 
two men of nearly the same age, both recognized as among the great- 
est billiard players the world has seen. The Jake Schaefer who plays 
here April 5, however, is son of the late "Wizard" Schaefer, who Slosson 
played no less than fifty-seven times. How evenly they were matched 
was shown by the record of results, Slosson winning one g^me more 
than Schaefer of the fifty-seven. 

According to Slosson, young Jake Schaefer is a player of won- 
derful possibilities. He is only twenty-two years of age, but already 
has even greater proficiency in the draw and masse than his father. 
The only trouble with "Young Jake" thus far has been his inability 
to play as high quality a game in a match as he does in practice. 
He recently played five games in private, in which his worst average 
was 50.04, and his best was 200. He ran 200 or more in every game, 
and had a high run of 309. 

Whether he has improved as a match player, before the general 
public, will be demonstrated next week in Chicago, where he is to play 
in a round-robin tournament with Welker Cochran, the Chicago youth, 
and Firmin Cassignol, the French expert, who has been giving ex- 
hibitions with Cochran for several weeks past. These two will be a 
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line test for Schaefer, and this is true especially of Cochran, who is 
near Schaefer's age, with all the rivalry that naturally exists between 
two young men who have advanced so rapidly in the art of balkline. 

Cochran, youngest of all the balkline professionals, has been mak- 
ing a fine showing against Cassignol, but one of the reasons for his 
consistency of high runs probably is the style of game played by 
Cassignol, whose entire game is one of close nursing, consequently 
one that generally leaves the balls together when he misses. The 
pair are now in Detroit on their tour, and in the first three games 
there, in the Sweeney-Huston rooms, Cochran has been the winner 
each time. The first he won by 400 to 390, with a high run of 126 and 
average of 17.39; ^^^ second was 400 to 337, Cochran having runs of 
loi, JJ^ and 72, with an average of 25. Cassignol did not run 100 in 
either game, which is a rarity for him. The third game was Cochran's 
by 400 to 284, with high runs of 118 and 61 and an average of 19.04. 
Cassignol ran loi, but only averaged 14.2. 

If Schaefer can defeat this pair in the round-robin tournament, 
then come to Boston and down Slosson, he will be in line for still 
higher honors in the billiard world, even to the point of going after 
Willie Hoppe's laurels. By April 5, however, Slosson feels that he 
will be in first-class shape to give the son of his old rival a real test 
of balkline play. During the championship 18.2 tournament in New 
York early in the winter, Slosson was ill and should not have played. 
He has suffered much from rheumatism and other ailments during 
the winter, but now is in good shape once more, and is getting in such 
playing trim that he has made several runs lately between 150 and 200. 



WHAT IS YOUR HOBBY? 

The response to the invitation sent out by the Special Group 
Committee, of which Hon. Robert O. Harris is Chairman, has been 
very satisfactory. Several hundred replies have been received, ex- 
pressing interest in this project. The hobbies cover a very wide range 
of subjects, from raising alfalfa to architecture and painting. These 
replies are now being classified, and in the near future definite organ- 
ization of groups will be arranged. In the meantime the Committee 
will be very glad to receive responses from other members. 
— Boston Transcript. 
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BOWLING 

Interest in bowling continues to increase. The Boston Pin Tourna- 
ment is in full swing. The games are very well attended and the 
competition is very close. The score sheet for the week ending 
March i8th shows the following standings: 

STANDING OF THE TEAMS TEAM RECORDS 

Team Won Lost Pin FaU Highest Three String Total 

6 lo 2 4361 Team 6 1469 

7 9 3 4263 

11 9 3 4200 Highest Single String 

384 4137 Team 6 524 

12 7 5 4045 

8 6 6 4070 INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

10 4 8 JS^ Highest Three Strings 
948 3885 J. G. Wallace 551 

i 3 9 toi3 Highest Single String 
539 3911 N. D. Plakias 135 

The Bowling Committee has inaugurated a championship contest, 
which is to take place in the month of April. Large numbers have 
entered and have been struggling to qualify, and some very creditable 
scores have resulted. The contest will be between the twelve men 
bowling the twelve highest consecutive five-string totals before 
April 1st. The winner will be determined by the "knockout" method. 
He will be recognized as the Club champion for the season, and will 
have his name inscribed upon a suitable permanent tablet. 

A notice will be posted in the Bowling Alleys, giving information 
as to the rules of the contest and the times when the games will be 
rolled. The time for qualifying will end Friday, March 31st, at 12 p. m. 

No member interested in sports should miss this contest. 

The following are the twelve highest five-string totals rolled up 
to March 21st. 



H. Bail 628 

G. H. Flebbe 628 

R. McFarland 571 

H. P. Thomson 560 

P. A. Goodale 560 

H. H. Bond 556 
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J. H. Wallace 556 

A. C. C. Hill 555 

L. V. Gosselin 548 

N. D. Plakias 537 

William Coulson 535 

R. H. Wade 525 

BOWLING COMMITTEE 
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CIGARS 

The Club carries a fine line of cigars, listed below. If one does 
not find the brand of cigar one is accustomed to use, the Committee 
will gladly place it on sale. 



Name 



M 



M 



£1 Planco Pets . 

La Mora Entre-Actos 

El Planco Segarros . 

Between the Acts 

Nestor Special . 

Monogram . 

Representa Mates 

Blackstone, Londres 
Panetelas 
Perfectos 
Londres, in 

Qtiincy, Londres 

Elcho 

M. C A Perfectos . 
7-90-4 ** 

7-2Q-4, Londres 
Flor de Calidad Perfecto 
Rosa de Mindora 
J. A. Londres 
B. C. C. Marquise 
Ginita, Bostonians 
** Londres . 
" Deliciosos 
** Minerva . 
S. & G., Londres 

" Perfectos 
Poet Londres 
Overland, Londres 

Perfectos . 
Jockey Club 
£1 Roi Tan Marquise 
" •* Elegantes 
Paulita Elegantes 
Albeca Ideal 
Hildana Conchas 
£. & E. Rockefeller 
Hildana Puritano 
Priscilla Perfectos 
Panetella 
Londres 
Strathmore Londres 
Panetella 
Perfectos 
La Tessina Rothschild 
L' Amour Marquise . 
La Mora Puritano 
La Regalita Marquise 



pkgs. 






«« 



«4 



ti 



of 10 



Each 
$0.05 



7>4, 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.70 
-07 
07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.08 
.08 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10, 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 



2 for .15 



3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for J2S 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for J25 
straight 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 
3 for .25 







Box of 


Box of 


Box of 


50 


xoo 


12, 


$0.50 






10, 


^5 






10, 


.25 






10, 


.10 






10, 


•25 






10, 


.15 




$7.00 


25, 


1.70 


fo.35 


6.70 


25» 


X.70 


3.35 


6.70 






3.35 


6.70 






3.35 


6.70 






3.35 


6.70 






335 


6.70 






3.35 


6.70 






3.S0 


7.00 






3.50 


7.00 






3.35 


6.70 






2.50 


5.00 






375 


7.50 






3.80 


7.60 






3.75 


7.50 






3.60 


7.20 






335 


6.70 






4.15 


8.25 






3.50 


7.00 






3.S0 


7.00 






3.35 


6.70 






3.40 


6.75 






3.90 


7.80 


as, 


$1.95 


3.90 


7.80 


25, 


2.00 


4.00 


8.00 


25, 


1.75 


3.50 


7.00 






3.60 


7,20 






3.60 


7.20 






3.60 


7.20 






3.50 


7.00 






4.50 


9.00 






3.60 


7.20 






3.60 


7.20 






3.60 


7.20 






3.80 


7.60 






3.80 


7.60 






3.80 


7.60 






4.50 


9.00 


25, 


2.25 


4^0 


9.00 






4.50 


9.00 


25, 


2.35 


4.60 


9.20 
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Name 

La Severna Victoria 
La Preferencia . 
Don Rodrigo Breva . 

Puritano . 
Manuel Molina Amores . 
La Carolina Cherutos 
Flor de Cadets . 
Salerosa Ideal 
La Integridad 
Blackstone Banquet . 
Kingdale Nobleza . . 
B. C. C. Invincible 
Artist Grandiosas . . 
E. & £. Invincible . 
Caf^ Savarin 
£1 Planco Triangulares 
La Flor de Celebridad 
Sanchez and Haya New Bishop 
La Tessina Napoleons 
Garcia and Vega Panetelas (5 
B. C. C. Coronas 
Bock Panetelas . 
Romeo and Juliet Amalia 
B. C. C. Exquisitos . 
Beck Excellentes 
Partaffas Puritano 

Perfectionados 
Romeo and Juliet Perfectionados 
Punch Regalia . 
Cabanas Espanola 
La Carolina Bouquet, Special 
La Carolina Perfecto 
Partagas Perfectos . 
Manuel Garcia Perfectos 
Les Perlas Rothschild 
Upham Perfectos 
La Carolina Invincible 
El Planco B. C. C. Special 
Las Palmas .... 
Americus Con Bouquet . 

Reg Chica 

Diplomaticos . 

Perfectos . 

Palmas 
Mi Favoritas Camelias 

Apollos 
Puritanos . 
Cabinets 
La Pridona Regalia . 
" Perfectos 

Aplino Conchas . 
Moo-Ga. Box of 10 .25 
Aplomo Delicados 

Splenidos . 
Turedos 



M 






« 



tt 



M 



H 



tl 



tt 



Each 

$0.10,3 for .25 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 (package 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.10 

.11 straight 
.11 
.12 
.12 

.IS, 2 for as 
.15, 2 for .25 
ASt^foras 
.15, 2 for ^5 
.15,2 for ^5 
.15,2 for .25 

.iS,2ioTas 
.15,2 for .25 
.15,2 for .25 
.15, 2 for .25 
.15 straight 
.15 straight 
.20,3 for .50 
.20, 3 for ^o 
.20,3 for .50 
.20, 3 for .50 
.20 straight 
.25 straight 
.25 straight 
as straight 
.25 straight 
.25 straight 
.28 straight 
.11 straight 
.07 

.07 
.08 

.08 
.11 

.13 

.10 straight 

.10 straight 
.10 straight 
.15,2 for .25 
.15 straight 
.10 straight 
.10,3 for .25 



.15, 2 for .25 
.10 straight 
.10, 3 for .25 



Box of 

2$, $2.00 



of 5 for .50) 



25, 
25. 

25, 

25, 

25, 
25, 
25, 
25, 
25, 
25, 



$2.50 

2.35 

2.60 
2.60 
2.90 
2.60 

2.85 
2.80 
240 

2.85 



25, 2.75 



25, 2^ 



25, 
25, 



25, 
25. 
25, 

25. 

25, 

25, 

10, 

25, 

25. 
25, 



3.75 
3.75 



4.75 

5-00 
5.25 
5.15 

5.15 
640 

.65 
1.65 
1.90 

X.90 



25, 
25. 
25, 



2.50 
3.00 

2.25 



Box of 

50 

$4.00 

440 



4.70 

4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
4.70 
5.20 

5^ 
5.75 
5^ 
5.70 
5^ 
4.80 

5.65 
5.50 
5.50 
5.00 
6.25 

5.6s 

7.00 
7.00 
7^0 

7.50 

8.00 

8.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 

10.30 

10.25 

10.30 

5.00 

3.25 

3.7s 

3.75 
SJOO 

5.75 
3.50 
4.25 
4.25 



350 

5.65 
4.50 
3.50 



BoKof 
100 

$8.00 
&80 

a8o 
&80 
9-40 
9.00 
9.00 
9.00 
10.00 

10.40 
11.50 
10.40 
11-40 
11.20 

9j6o 
11.30 
11.00 
11.00 
10.00 
12.50 
11.30 

9.60 
14.00 
14.00 
15.00 
15.00 
i6xx) 
16.00 
19.00 
20.00 
21.00 
20.60 
20.50 
20.60 
25.60 
10.00 



7.00 
8,50 
8.50 
10.00 
12.00 
9.00 



11.30 
9.00 
7.00 
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Box of 


Box of 


Name 


Each 


Box of 


50 


100 


Aplomo Conchas 


. $0.10, 3 for .25 




$3.50 


$7.00 


Hildana Triangulares 


.15, 7 for $1.00 


25, $3.50 




14.00 


B. C. C. Panetelas . 


.08 straight 




3.80 


7.60 


El Pro Puritanos 


.10 straight 




4.50 


9.00 


" Columbias 


.10, 3 for .25 




4.00 


8.00 


Mi Favoritas Camelias . 


.10 straight 


25, 2.25 




9.00 


" Appolos 


.10 straight 




4-50 


9.00 


" Puritanos . 


.10 straight 




4.50 


9.00 


Cabinets . . 


.15, 2 for .25 


25, 2.85 




1 140 


La Severna Perfectos 


.10, 3 for .25 


25, 2.00 




8.00 


Harvard Londres 


.07 






7.50 



HOUSE COSfMITTEE NOTES 

Attention is called to the rule that when pipe-smoking is indulged 
in over billiard or pool tables, pipes must be covered to protect the 
cloth on the tables. 

George S. Slosson, former Billiard Champion of the World, who is 
in charge of the billiard-room of the Club, will give lessons to members 
by appointment. 

The Committee has opened a locker-room on the sixth floor, in 
which members may change their clothing. The room is equipped 
with steel lockers, and also shower and tub baths. Keys may be 
procured at the office. 



ART AND LIBRARY 



The Art and Library Committee beg to call the attention of the 
members of the Club to the improved arrangements which have been 
put in force this year affecting the library. We now have a competent 
Librarian, who keeps the books in their proper order, cares for the 
Library and newspaper-room, and will gladly offer assistance to the 
members of the Club who are interested in any special line of work. 
It will be our privilege to place new books, from time to time, upon 
special shelves in the library for the use of the members. Some addi- 
tional Morris chairs have been provided, and it will be our aim to 
make the library as comfortable and attractive a room as possible. It 
is hoped that a larger use will be made of its privileges. 

The presence of the Librarian to look after our books gives us the 
opportunity of appealing with confidence to our members for dona- 
tions. It should be possible to supply our needs in standard books 
without the necessity of purchase. It is hoped that the members will 
look over their own libraries, and in case of duplicates or non-used 
sets, present them to the Club. 

Donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged in the 
Bulletin. 
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BOOK-PLATES 

The Art and Library Committee beg to call the attention of the 
members of the Club to a proposed collection of book-plates which 
is being gathered under the supervision of the Committee. Some time 
since it was suggested that a most interesting and valuable exhibit 
could be made of rare and interesting book-plates owned and used by 
gentlemen of this city. Such a collection would, undoubtedly, be of 
very great intrinsic value and of the highest interest. Some plates 
have already been received by the members of the Committee, and it 
would be very much appreciated if all the members of the Club who 
have book-plates, or who know gentlemen who have them, would send 
in two copies to Mr. Winship. After a sufficient number have been 
received, arrangements will be made to have them properly framed 
and exhibited in the Club. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The Committee acknowledges, with thanks, the gift of George H. 
Nutting of a remarque proof engraving of the choir in the Cathedral of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, beautifully framed in mahogany. It has 
been hung in the small lounge on the second floor. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging gifts from Lindsay Swift, of 
an engraving "Franklin at the Court of France," and also autographed 
letters, one from William Lloyd Garrison and the other from Wendell 
Phillips. The Committee extends its appreciation to Mr. Swift. 

W. Herbert Bo)mton has presented to the library several volumes 
of old Boston books, which have been placed on the shelves. 

William E. Golding has presented to the Club a framed photo- 
graph of the 22d Batallion, Second Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel J. L. McAvity. 

Many of the members will recall Colonel McAvity, who com- 
manded the 62d Regiment, St. John Fusiliers, at the time of their 
entertainment at the Club a few years ago. 

NECROLOGY 

Junius T. Auerbach W. L. Ratcliffe 

Melville H. Barker Edward E. Allen 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Members proposing applicants for membership in the Qub are ear- 
nestly requested to communicate with the Membership Committee in 
writing, giving FULL information regarding their candidate. Unless this 
information is in hand the name proposed will not be considered by the 
Committee. A letter from EACH endorser of an applicant is required. 

Members having proposed applicants, whose names now appear upon 
the Waiting List, and who have not complied with the above are hereby 
requested to file the necessary letters with the Membership Committee 
at their earliest opportunity. JOHN WHITE, Jr. 

Chairman, Membership Committee 
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RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Qub has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the BostCMi City Club may have all the 
privil^es of these clubs by presentation of their membership cards in the 
Boston City Qub, such privileges being extended on a cash basis. 

Albany Qub, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Business Men's Club, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Qub, Chicago, 111. 

City Qub, Hartford, Conn. 

City Qub, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Qub, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

City Qub, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Nashville, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

EUicott Qub, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters' Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 

Reciprocal relations have recently been established with the Com- 
mercial Qub, Nashville, Tenn. In a recent letter from them the Secretary 
of the Qub, W. R. Manier, describes their new building as follows : 

"Our new building is now being constructed, and will probably be 
ready for occupancy in November of this year. When complete we will 
have one of the best club houses south of the Ohio River. In addition to 
the general offices of the Commercial Club and associated organizations, 
we will have a large assembly hall, lounging rooms, reading and writing 
rooms, billiards and pool and other game rooms, private dining-rooms 
and a main dining-room which will seat three to five hundred people in 
addition to our roof garden. We will also have shower baths, lockers, 
barber shop, etc. 
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♦Hugh W. Ogden 
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Thuisday Evening, May 4 

CLOSING EVENT OF THE SEASON 

Auditorium, 8 o'clock 

THE BOSTON CITY CLUB MINSTRELS 

One night only 

UNDER DIRECTION OF 

Mr. George B. Gudden Mr. Walter E. Smith 

Mr. Carroll J. Swan Mr. Fred E. Mann 

Mr. Charles Fonteyn Manney 

A chorus of scores of voices, all Club members 

FOR MEMBERS ONLY 

Admission by ticket, to be obtained at the office of the Civic 
Secretary. Only a few tickets remain, and application should be made 
at once. 

Full and complete "Book of the Opera" may be obtained at the 
door on night of show. Consult John A. Voodry and Delcevare King 
about these books, unless they consult you first. 



The Employment Managers Association extends an invitation to the 
members of the Boston City Club to participate in the Conference of Em- 
ployment Managers, to be held in the Club House, Wednesday, May lo, 
from 2 p. M. to 4.30 p. M. 
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REVIEW OF RECENT EVENTS 

March 23 

DR. SHAILER MATTHEWS 

At the dinner in honor of Prof. Shailer Matthews, of the University 
of Chicago, President L. H. Murlin, of Boston University, acted as 
Toastmaster and introduced as speakers, the guest and speaker of the 
evening, and Hon. George W. Coleman, Revs. Ira Landrith and H. C. 
Whitcomb, and Messrs. Francis Neilson, Ernest Butler, and George P. 
Morris. 

At the meeting in the auditorium, President Murlin, of Boston Uni- 
versity, described the City Club as Boston's "House of Good Will," and 
pleaded for a continued national policy of "good will" by the United States 
toward China and Japan. Referring to Professor Matthews, he said: 

"In all ages the Church has ever meant to be the promoter of knowl- 
edge and the disseminator of good will. She may have made some mis- 
takes ; for, though having a divine mission, she is left to human contriv- 
ances in making that mission known, and no human thing is perfect. 
Recently the Federation of Churches in America sent two messengers of 
our good will to Japan; primarily as a token of good will to Japan, but 
incidentally to study, in the spirit of understanding and good will, the 
whole situation in the East; to gain more light as to how the people of 
various races and religions, East and West, regardless of race or creed, 
politics or commerce, could be more helpful to each other and promote 
the interests of all. One of these distinguished messengers of good will 
has come to report; he is our honored guest to-night. And Boston, 
through its City Club, is eager to hear what he has to say on the subject 
of The Social and Political Aspects of the Impact of Eastern and 
Western Civilizations.' 

"Gentlemen, I introduce to you Dr. Shailer Matthews, Dean of the 
Divinity School in the University of Chicago, lately returned from Japan 
as our Ambassador of Good Will on behalf of the Federation of American 
Churches. " ( Applause. ) 

DR. MATTHEWS 

"Mr. President and Members of the Boston City Club. I want, first 
of all, to thank you for the very generous reception you have accorded me. 
The opportunity of discussing a matter such as this subject implies, with 
men who are seriously considering the relation of individuak and of cities, 
as well as of nations, to the modern hour, is one not to be overlooked. 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

"I do not speak — I am not fitted to speak — as an expert on inter- 
national law, but rather as a sort of layman who finds himsdf suddenly 
thrust out from the task of manufacturing ministers, into the task of 
interpreting his nation to a nation that suspected it. No man can go 
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through that sort of experience without coming to have a serious feeling 
as to aspects of our international relations such as he never did have before. 

"I went up and down Japan, speaking at meetings arranged under the 
auspices of the Foreign Office I fancy, certainly by the governors of the 
various provinces, receiving practically no speeches from the Japanese 
except brief introductions, and explained, as best I could, to thousands 
and thousands of Japanese there gathered in those meetings (I suppose 
I must have spoken to 15,000 university students alone) the situation 
of the United States in this entire situation. And as I said there, so I 
say now, we need to learn also the attitude of Japan; and I fancy the 
sooner we come to look at this entire relationship of the East and the 
West in a large way, the sooner shall we find ourselves fitted for dealing 
with it in a wise way. 

"At the present time we are acting, as it seems to any one who comes 
oat of the midst of the work of the new civilization, without policy 
except that bom of prejudice and economic pressure; without any serious 
attempt to face the conditions which in the next generation will arise, 
as the utmost problems that civilization has faced. 

"Only look at the situation as it has actually developed in the life- 
time of men here in this room. Since the world began the two hemi- 
spheres of the world have been separated f r<»n each other, and have been 
unknoMoi to each other. There have, of course, been invasions from 
Asia into Europe. The Persians came over and tried to conquer Greece. 
The Mongols came over into sections of Asia and then into Europe. You 
have the terrible Tartar invasions. But the great world halves kept 
themselves apart from each other and never understood each other, and 
each hardly knew the other existed. 

"And that continued practically without any change until the sixteenth 
century. Then, after men had been able to find a way to the east around 
the point of Africa, Europeans did come, mostly in the form of members 
of the Roman Qiurch, priests and missionaries, into India and subse- 
quently into Japan. They established a wonderful work of proselyting 
and conversion. Christians were numbered by tjie hundreds and thou- 
sands, until at last the movement was interpreted by the Japanese to mean 
a political effort, a political control, and the Japanese government arose 
and wiped the Christians oflF the face of Japan, literally, and closed Japan 
absolutely and completely, except a little trading at Nagasaki with the 
Dutch ; and for two hundred years Japan, and, of course, China, never 
permitted a European to come into their confines. It was death to a 
Japanese to go to a western country. 

"The western world was not interested partijcularly, except to trade 
in some adventurous way with those countries in the far East, and so 
the two kept apart and remained apart until the discovery of transporta- 
tion by steam brought them closer together. And in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, in the fifties, just before the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the two halves of the world began instinctively and blindly to come into 
some sort of contact. 

"At that time there was an effort made by the United States to open 
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up Japan. There had been a certain degree of approach to China on the 
part of European nations, and there had been certain areas in which 
trading was permitted. But that great vast continent of Asia, as repre- 
sented by China and the Island Empire of Japan, was as a whole closed. 

"Perry went to Japan in 1853 with four boats, demanding some sort 
of recognition on the part of the Shogunate for tfie United States, and 
the opening up of commerce with the two countries. He was unsuccessful 
in being admitted. The Dutch representatives had been forced as they 
went to the Shogun to go on their hands and knees, and if need be to 
get up and dance or otherwise amuse the court. The American commo- 
dore refused anything of that sort, and was not given the permission. 
He refused to have anything to do with the intermediaries, and when 
admission to the presence of the Shogun was forbidden, he went away 
and came back the next year or so with six ships, and then under the 
pressure of this military demonstration, Japan was made to open up and, 
or as the Japanese say with their extreme Eastern courtesy, was intro- 
duced to the Western world. 

"Then began a period of rapid making of modem history. Here 
was a people that had been absolutely cut oflF from the progress of the 
western world. Suddenly the western world forced its way into Japan, 
and the two civilizations which had been kept apart for all the history 
of humanity came together with such a rush that the entire history of 
Japan, as we find it to-day, has transpired during the lifetime of the men 
now administering the Empire. The other day, over in New York, I 
met a gentleman who said he had been taught English by Count Okuma, 
when Count Okuma was this gentleman's pupil at Nagasaki. Count Okuma 
is now the Prime Minister in charge of the revenue of Japan. 

"There followed from that period a series of stages in the relation- 
ship of the West to the East. The first stage was one of curiosity, an 
introduction of the elements of our civilization. They went in through 
the missionaries very largely, and the missionaries gave an idea of the 
world's civilization which was thoroughly idealized. If you can think 
of that high, idealized conception of Ajnerica raised to a sort of religion 
and expressed to people who had never heard of America except in this 
way, through the incidental appearance of a missionary, you can judge, 
possibly, of the impression which was given of the western civilization 
by the missionaries. 

"It was an idealized civilization, and I had a very distinguished 
Japanese speak to me, with almost bitterness, of the misconceptions as to 
western civilization which had thus unconsciously been given by the 
missionary. They thought, in other words, that all the world was like 
America, and all the world was as good as America. 

" 'And when,' he said, *I came to the western world and saw what 
was there, I had a feeling that I had been, in a certain way, deceived.' 

WHITE EXPLOITATION OF YELLOW MEN 

"However that feeling may have been, there is no doubt, I think, 
that during the first twenty years of the relationship of America and 
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Japan, our representatives had protected Japan from the exploitation of 
Japan by European nations, and there we stand face to face with a fact 
which needs to be understood in order to grasp fully the situation which 
now has arisen in the Far East. 

"The attitude of the white races toward the colored races has always 
been that of exploiting the dark, yellow and brown races to the utmost 
capacity of the white race. We hear much about the white man's burden. 
The white man's burden is largely composed of loot which the white 
man has taken from his yellow friend and brown brother, and when you 
study the history of the dealings of the advanced nations with the more 
backward nations, when you look into the whole history of the tropics 
and the relationship of the European with the people in the tropic lands, 
you will see that there is hardly a foot of land, outside of China and Japan, 
which is not under the control of some white nation. That great policy 
of conquest was emphasized in every possible way. 

"The fact is that the whole conception of nationality, as evolved 
from the days of the sixteenth century, has been a continuous develop- 
ment of a nation as an exploiting power. A movement of patriotism 
has been almost invariably a euphemism for cupidity of a nation and an 
ambition of a nation to go out and take territory which belongs to some- 
body else. The history of the hundreds of years of war between the 
people of Europe, and this history of this exploitation of the rest of the 
world by the nations of Europe, is a commentary on the situation; and 
we are face to face with an issue which is bigger than any issue thrust 
upon us by the rush of current events. 

THE FUTURE OF NATIONALISM 

"This is this great question: What is to become of nationalism? 
What is to become of nationalism as an intimate grouping of people for 
the purpose of embracing others and benefiting others who come within 
the sight of its own? It is a question which will be thrust upon us the 
more we think of the situation which has developed in Europe and is 
developing with us here on this continent, and the more you think of this 
tremendous group of relationships which we call the relation of the East 
and the West. It is a question of what the nation is for. It is a question 
of whether or not nations, as these repellent social groups organized for 
the purpose for which they have been organized, have reached the limit 
of human adaptability to actual economic, political, and social conditions 
which have resulted from the last one hundred years of social revolution. 

"You never will realize that more than when jrou come to see the 
complications which have arisen because of the dealing with independent 
and rival nations with these people of the East, and with your permission 
I am going to speak of that for a moment, so that you can see how com- 
plicated the situation is into which we have been drawn. 

"It is not simply a question of the Japanese raising strawberries 
because they can better sit on their heels than the Americans. It is not 
a mere question of the relationship of one set of wages to another set of 
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wages. It is the great elemental question of the meetings of the world, 
the meetings of a world that is essentially one in point of transportation. 
"It is easier to go around. You can go around the world to-day 
quicker than forty years ago you could go from here to the Pacific Coast 
You can go around the world quicker to-day than in the old days you 
could go across Europe. The whole world is nearer together under our 
present system of transportation than a single nation a while ago. And 
as for communication, you can talk around the world almost as rapidly 
as you can think arotmd the world. Now those conditions, which are 
met on the other side by the development, or rather the survival, of inter- 
national politics based upon certain national ideas and national policies, 
you will find exemplified particularly in the relation of the East and the 
West. As I have said, European nations have now got control of prac- 
tically every foot of tropical land in the world. And they control it 
For you can hardly speak of China as tropical. You certainly cannot 
speak of Japan as tropical, and we will have to add to the statement which 
I have made about the European nations our present anomalous situation 
of a democracy that holds the Philippines, another tropical region. 

JAPAN*S BEWILDERMENT 

"Starting with that simple fact of the passix^ of the Eastern nations 
to the Western, the bewilderment with which Japan is now r^parding 
Western policies will be fairly intelligible. Beginning with 1850, we came 
in contact with Japan. China, just a few hours across the t^y, was not 
touched very much, and the Chinese people kept themselves in seclusion, 
which made it almost a matter of life and death for a Chinaman to go 
to those points which had been opened to the West. 

"In the course of time other conditions developed as the tremendous 
expanse of trade began. Until you get the figures it is practically unbe- 
lievable, the extraordinary development of commerce and trade and 
industry in the last fifty years, and this tremendous development of in- 
dustry, of course, demanded markets, and there came the great rush for 
markets to the eastward of us, or to the westward, whichever way you 
figure it. 

"For many years the markets had the task of carrying themselves 
across to the Pacific Ocean. We have now exploited this whole con- 
tinent, and there is no frontier. The real estate agent has taken the place 
of the pioneer. There lay the Pacific Ocean, practically uncrossed by 
ships and practically uncrossed by commerce, except an occasional trad- 
ing ship in the middle of the nineteenth century. All that is changed 
now. This tremendous development which began in Japan went on with 
leaps and bounds from the eighties forward. Until the eighties Japan 
was more or less of a curiosity, a plaything to the world at large. They 
liked to see these little folks with their courtesy and their readiness to 
imitate the Western ways without altogether understanding it. And so 
you read the literature which deals with Japan in the eighties, and you 
will see it is full of imaginative, idealistic talk and thought abciut Japan. 

8 
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In the eighties, however, the big industrial movement began. Japan 
sent its best men all over the world to study the ways of the world. Edu- 
cational systems were introduced, and the great industrial order in Japan 
began. And beginning with that time, when Japan began to be an indus- 
trial nation and needed also great markets, there came this new epoch in 
our Eastern world ; because there is no reason why this people should not 
manufacture, and they did proceed to manufacture, until at the present 
time you have an industrial development in Japan which is a rival of 
our own. 

"You take the list, for example, in the matter of shipping: the 
comparative table of the list of trade with China. You will see that ten 
years ago the trade of Japan with China was very small. The trade of 
Great Britain with China was very great. I remember one set of figures 
when for one five years the trade of Japan with China increased fi*fty 
per cent, and it is now holding its place where it is rapidly overtaking 
the British trade with China. It is, of course, a great rival of the United 
States in China. 

JAPAN'S INDUSTRIAL AGS 

"The industrial age in Japan came almost like Athena, full-blown 
into being. I stood once on the Great Castle Hill at Osaka and looked 
over the city of Osaka, which is a good deal like Chicago was about ten 
years ago. In fact, it is so much Kkc Chicago that when I wished to tell 
the people in Osaka that I felt at home, I said their city reminded me of 
Chicago. And they took it for a compliment (laughter), as I wanted 
it to be. And as I looked out over this vast area of roofs, the entire 
horizon was lined and ptmctuated with great stacks; the chimneys of 
factories, I happen to remember that there were 700,000 women opera- 
tives in factories alone, in Japan. And these factories are equipped with 
the most modem sort of machinery. I went through one of them, and 
so far as I could see — I know nothing about machinery as an expert, but 
I could see that it was well operated ; it was a leather manufactory, man- 
ufacturing leather belts and things of that sort, and the manufactures 
were quite as good as any here so far as we could see. In fact, they 
frankly said they got their ideas from America. And that is only one 
phase of the industrial situation. You see at once there is a great cc»n- 
mercial rivalry in the East. 

"It is always very easy to be democratic with people whom you re- 
gard as your inferiors. But when people whom you regard as your 
inferiors become your equals, you do not know quite how to treat them, 
and we are in something of that situation, especially in the case of this 
suddenly emerging industrial rival. 

"Take the matter of building of ships: The Japanese Government 
immediately proceeded to subsidize ships. The Japanese Government 
subsidized pretty nearly every agency that would develop the industrial 
activity of Japan. So that practically the only ships now of importance 
that are going between the United States and Japan are Japanese ships, 
and they are very fine ships. 
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"Japan can build her own warships, and she is doing so at the 
present time; and she has splendid docks and wonderful machinery, as 
fine as you will find elsewhere in the world. And these facilities for 
developing her shipping interests have cut, and are cutting, tremendously 
into Great Britain's supremacy in Eastern waters. The Germans 
attempted to go in, and they did, to some extent, but the German tonnage 
is not to be compared with the Japanese tonnage, even with China, before 
the war broke out. 

"Fifty years ago I do not think there was a bank in Japan, in the 
American sense of the word. At the present time you will find banks 
established there, some with capital running into $20,000,000, and they 
have bank clearings of $2,500,000,000 per year. This banking system is 
so carried on that money will be lent by the Government bank system 
below the Government rates. 

"I asked a banker in a town up in the north of Japan how much he 
was getting in the way of interest. He asked another banker, to see if 
it was safe to reply, and then he said he was making about twenty per 
cent interest rate. That seemed to me a good place for bankers. But 
the average rate runs lower than that in both the Government banks and 
otherwise, running, I suppose, anywhere from eight to twelve per cent., 
as the ordinary rate of discount, and sometimes dropping a little lower. 

"That, on the other side, is complemented by the great insurance de- 
velopment. You know how great insurance companies follow capital, 
and there has been this great development of insurance business there. 
And may I refer here to one hoary lie which I like to nail everywhere I 
go, about Japanese banks ? 

"It is commonly said, and I have met people who say they have been 
in Japan and have seen this. But there are no places in the world where 
you hear such lies as in the smoking-room of a trans-Pacific steamer. It 
is like the smoking-room of a Pullman car, where you tell the most sacred 
things of your soul to a man who came in to smoke, and if you cannot 
interest him by telling the truth, why — you are going to interest him. 
(Laughter.) And so on board ships sixteen days at sea, every man telling 
his worst and trying to show to every other man that he knows more 
about the Pacific Coast than any one else, you will hear the most amazing 
stories that you ever heard. Among them is the fact that Japanese banl^ 
are so dishonest that the bankers won't employ Japanese clerks and they 
have to hire Chinese clerks. That is not true. I speak euphemistically; 
but the situation is simply this : I have been in those great banks, as big 
as your Boston banks — I don't know how many of your Boston banks 
have a capital of $20,000,000, but I daresay there are many of them — 
and I have seen floors on floors of clerks, and with no Chinese among 
them. The Japanese banks have Japanese clerks, and sometimes they 
have to have a Chinaman to tell counterfeit coins, because the Chinese 
get so addicted to counterfeiting coins that they are experts in telling 
them. But to say that they do not have Japanese clerks is equivalent 
to saying that because the First National Bank of Chicago has a Scotch 
president, or did have until he became Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
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tors, there are no Americans honest enough to be President of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

"That movement in industry, in commerce, in finance, in insurance, 
you see, is going to strengthen the financial status of this new competitor 
in the Western economic field, and that is all the more remarkable when 
you remember what we may call the relative poverty of Japan. The 
total income of Japan, I believe, is something like $277,000,000 a year — 
the total national income, about one-third of which goes into the army 
and navy, about the same ratio as in our own, although, of course, we have 
no such army as they have, and we spend very much more. But the 
Japanese are not a democracy. 

"When that money is raised, it is raised by pretty nearly every con- 
ceivable tax that you ever heard of. I was very much interested in 
looking over the figures on the income tax. I think they raised about 
$20,000,000 by income tax, and of the incomes reported — and I fancy 
that their reports are reasonably accurate, tax reports always are reliable 
of course, — there are only 13 people who have an income in Japan of 
over $30,000 a year. There are only 67 people who have over $12,000, 
and I think only 147 people who have an income of $5,000 a year. The 
great rank and file of people have incomes that are negligible, one might 
almost say, and yet they can raise $20,000,000 of income tax. They tax 
incomes down to $200. 

"The whole situation there, you see, is one of extraordinary financial 
ability and the entire nation is unified together commercially, industrially, 
financially, and physically in a way that almost no other nation except 
Germany is organized. 

JAPAN'S LITERACY 

"Then you see the movement of the Western civilization into Japan, 
in the matter of education. The Japanese claim 98>4 per cent literacy. 
Think of that, gentlemen, 98J4 per cent literacy, — and I fancy it is true. 
If you ever go to Japan and see the school children, you will see that 
every little boy has his cap and uniform, and when he goes to school he 
has to wear western clothes. And these little boys and girls go to school 
and the Japanese system of education is organized much after the Ger- 
man system, and works its way up in such a fashion that there is a con- 
stant competition to get up to the higher grades. There are not sufficient 
accommodations for all those who graduate from the lower grades. 
Therefore they go up by competition, not of the unfit, but of the less 
bright, and by the time this process of elimination is through, you have a 
group of 30,000 people in the Imperial universities of Japan who have 
been selected through a ccmipetition more severe than any known in the 
United States. 

"I spoke at all the Imperial universities except one, and in the Impe- 
rial University at Tokyo, which is a great institution with buildings about 
as good as Harvard with the exception of the great library out there, with 
about 6,000 students, all of whom have probably had better training than 
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is required for entrance — well, we won't say Harvard, but in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (laughter), and who have been sixteen or seventeen 
years on the way to the university, subjected to this tremendous strain 
of education — that 6,000, all men, are taught English and they are so 
proud of it that when I spoke they did not permit me to have an inter- 
preter to speak to those Japanese students. I had to speak in English, 
but I was not allowed an interpreter. They listened to me. I don't 
know whether they understood me or not. But then, I don't know 
whether my own students understand me, so that it may not be anything 
against them. 

"Down at the Imperial University at Kyoto I always spoke without 
an interpreter. They would not let an interpreter in. They had studied 
English and they would not handicap themselves by the impression that 
they did not understand English when it was spoken, even when spoken 
by an American. But when I spoke before the medical branch of the 
university, they said : 'You must have an interpreter down here, because 
this is a medical school and we do not study English here. We study 
German.* So I used an interpreter there. 

"That type of institution is giving tremendous power to the men in 
control of Japan. We think it is unusual to find a colored professor 
taking any part in politics in the United States, it is interesting to say 
the least, but over there the great movement upward is mostly through 
the universities. I don't know how many of the trustees of the great 
universities that I met had become privy councilors. They used their 
trained men. I spoke to one school of commerce and administration, of 
about the grade of our college, and practically every province has not only 
its college, but its commercial museum as well where everything is being 
set forth for the purpose of stimulating trade. It is a great industrial 
movement in the hands of highly specialized men, and at the present time 
the United States — I don't know how many people, but I should sup- 
pose there are scores of the teachers in the commercial schools who are 
here sent by the Government for the purpose of studying our commercial 
training, for the purpose of taking it back and improving if possible their 
schools. 

TRAINED IN AMERICA 

"All that sort of thing is going to tell, and when you come into 
competition with a nation whose leaders have been subjected to this 
tremendous intellectual strain and stress until, not weak, but the less 
bright, have been weeded out so that you have only the cream of an 
entire generation to deal with, when you find the business of banking 
carried on by men such as we seldom see in our banking institutions in 
the United States, and when you see the great industrial work going on 
in accordance with the most modern methods and means, you do not fail 
to appreciate its importance, at least to some extent. They send their 
hotel people over here to learn how to run hotels. In one city I noticed 
a modem shop window, like ours, like you would have in Jordan-Marsh, 
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as large if not larger than theirs, in which there was a great decoration, 
with 'Welcome' and an American flag put across it. I afterward met 
the young man who owned the store and I asked where he had his 
training in running it. 'Why,' he said, 'I have studied in America,' and 
that constant attention to the details of industry is making the Japanese 
people not merely a group of imitators, as we sometimes hear Americans 
say, but they are imitators just as we are imitators. We imitate our 
ancestors, and they imitate us. And when you see that type of highly 
trained, experienced and ambitious, but poor, people going into commercial 
competition, you see that you have got a force to deal with that is alto- 
gether unique in history and they are at the doors of China. A few 
hours' sail puts them into China. 

"Ever3nvhere in Japan you see the two great symbols, the loyalty 
and filial piety, which are the two great foci around which the political 
life of Japan is circling like a great world eclipse. Japan had its national 
unity of effort, bom of centuries of its development, and as a result when 
all this transition comes Japan is in the hands of this wonderful group 
of men who plan its future, not for to-day or to-morrow, but away off 
in the future, who know which way they want to go and they are going 
that way unless they are stopped. 

"You have there one of the most remarkable demonstrations of cen- 
tralized efficiency with which you will be met anywhere, and it has all 
been done in the lifetime of the man who is now Prime Minister of Japan, 
because he remembers when Perry came to Japan. 

THE NEW CHINA 

"Now, in order to get the full meaning of this, let me start off on 
an entirely different track, to see what is happening in China. Here are 
the great cities of China, which Japan is next to, with the limitless 
absorbing power of 400,000,000 people who have not yet begun even to 
scratch their economic resources. Let me speak to-night of that. I 
don't know anything but the most superficial things here, but even those 
will take your breath and my breath away almost. If you go to China 
you will see a nation which I always supposed was so tremendously pop- 
ulated that you were always tripping over a Chinaman when you went 
abroad in the dark. The resources of China are beyond calculation, in 
coal and precious metals, and oil and all those great resources which 
make the United States great. Is it any wonder that you find that the 
Standard Oil Conipany already has options and concessions in that 
country? And is it any wonder that you find German geologists and 
American geologists and French geologists, most of them representing 
great syndicates, going up and down over China plotting out the resources 
which are to be somebody's some day. The same thing is true of Korea ; 
the same thing is true of Manchuria. Manchuria has a less dense pop- 
ulation than Minnesota and Wisconsin. There is an opportunity in Man- 
churia you might ahnost say to go in and be accommodated, and Man- 
churia is wealthy, naturally wealthy in forests that are as wonderful as 
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the natural wealth of the forests on the Pacific Coast and Canada. There is 
an almost entire continent, the natural resources of which have been 
untouched. 

"Well, when the Japanese found that out they were much interested 
in China. It is wonderful how altruistic you become when you find a 
lot of wealth lying around in the possession of people who don't know it 
is there. And this thing has all come up within the last twenty years I 
suppose, this discovery of the resources of China. And you can pretty 
well put your finger on the point when people began to get a notion of 
what was over there. 

"There was the great eastern movement of Russia. By the diplo- 
macy of Europe, which is Great Britain, the Russian people have been 
kept as a bottled-up nation. You cannot put new wine in old bottles, 
you know, with safety to the bottles, and this war is going to break 
some of the bottles I fancy. 

"Russia has not been permitted an open port, and in that simple 
statement you see a good many of the international movements of the 
last fifty years. Russia wants, and from the view-point of abstract jus- 
tice it is difficult to see why she should not have, a port where the vessels 
can have open water the year round and get at the trade of the world. 
As it is, on the western and southern coast she is penned in by the Kattegat 
Straits and the Dardanelles. She has no other harbor except at Archan- 
gel way up in the Arctic Circle. So she goes to the east It seems almost 
as though she must have woke up one morning and said *By the way, I have 
Siberia,' and she began to do something, for she built that great railroad, 
and that great port of Vladivostok. But that is not an open port at all 
times of the year, and so she began to move down into Manchuria, and 
Mongolia, which is perhaps even less inhabited than Manchuria. 

"Things began to happen rapidly in 1894. In that year China and 
Japan got into a quarrel over Korea. Korea is a great and wonderfully 
wealthy region with enormous wealth and natural resources of great 
value, now being largely exploited by American syndicates. In 1894 
there was a quarrel between Japan and China over the relations of Korea. 
Japan could not get any satisfaction. China thought the little fellows 
across there could not do anything, and so they went to war, and in less 
than a year, although China had a good navy under European training, 
Japan had beaten China to her knees, had taken what afterward became 
Port Arthur and Formosa and certain other Islands and a great indemnity. 

"No sooner did Germany, Russia, and France see that situation, and 
it was Germany I believe that was at the bottom' of this particular trans- 
action, than they served notice on Japan that they would not permit any 
foreign power to hold Port Arthur because any foreign power that held 
Port Arthur held the approach to Peking. And so they said to Japan 'You 
better relinquish your hold on Port Arthur and take a large indemnity 
in cash.' And Japan said she would. She had to. 

"Within two years Japan saw that Russia, one of the signatories to 
that protest, had Port Arthur, and after that time there was no fooling 
the Japanese. They saw that Russia in this tremendous expansion was 
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coming down, not only into Manchuria, but down into Korea as soon as 
possible, and Korea at the southern point is only about twelve hours* 
sail, straight to Nagasaki. 

"That was one of a series of important events. In 1896 or 1898 
there were a couple of German missionaries killed in the province of 
Shantung. Germany immediately demanded reparation and she got for 
those two missionaries, when she got through the indemnity process, the 
great region of Kiaochow, 150 or 200 square miles, in which was the 
wonderful harbor of Shinchan, she got the concession of many square 
miles in the Shintai Peninsula, she got the right to build a railroad through 
that Peninsula, the great sacred Peninsula, and the evident purpose was 
that she should have a point of approach both strategical and commercial, 
to China. And there was built that wonderful colony right there, a great 
evidence of German efficiency. Well that was pretty good for two coun- 
tries, and so as England looked upon the matter it seemed that she needed 
something, too. I do not quite know what the basis of it was, but she 
wanted it, and she got it. She got the Harbor of Weihaiwei, which I 
understand she has since given back to China. It was the great Harbor 
of Weihaiwei, opposite Port Arthur. And, France, seeing that things 
were going on, and that altruism was so successful, proposed that she 
should have some territory of China down to the side of Ngan-king. So 
she got some. And then Italy, who seems sometimes a little backward in 
getting into a good thing, proposed that she should have some territory, too, 
from China. But all the previous legatees of China's altruism said she 
could not come in on that at all. So Italy did not get any territory. 
(Laughter.) 

THE ••OPEN DOOR" 

"So, in 1898, when the thing was in full swing, John Hay brought 
forward the great American policy of the open door. Now, you, see, the 
significance of that great policy, and the particular place where America 
comes into the entire situation. Here you have the European policy 
doing in China exactly what it had done in Africa. Russia was to get 
Manchuria and a great deal of Mongolia. France had got the southern 
part, and England had already a number of open ports, and there was 
practically no place in the entire coast line of China that had any good 
harbor except Funyan that had not got into the possession, through a 
lease or some other form, of European powers. That was in 1898. In 
that year the Chinese began the rebellion. There was in China an organ- 
ization which corresponds to our Masonic organization, known as the 
Boxers. This society began to develop a new interest in national affairs, 
and they began to organize an anti- foreign movement. Wouldn't you? 
I think if I had been in China and could have joined the society I would 
have done it. Of course they were not thoroughly Christianized (laughter), 
and when they began the process of trying to put the foreigner out they 
did not do it in scientific method. They had not had the advantage of 
preparedness, and they therefore killed on general principles; not scien- 
tifically, but very thoroughly (laughter). And when they had killed the 
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people off they were just as dead as if they had been killed by military 
procedure (laughter). 

"I am afraid I am caricaturing the situation, but I want you to get 
the feeling of the Boxer movement because I never saw the significance 
of it until I put it in the midst of this great policy of the partition of 
China by the European nations, and this great movement came up and 
tried to put the foreigner off the coast. We did the same thing to Great 
Britain — in a friendly sort of way (laughter) — and we love to cele- 
brate it. 

"I daresay some of you have been up to the top of Bunker Hill 
Monument. At least if you had some country cousins who wanted to 
see it you probably went up. But Bunker Hill Monument of course 
represents a movement to get rid of foreigners. The Boxer movement 
went beyond that. They confused all sorts of things and killed the 
missionaries, and since the foreigners were Christians they killed the 
Christians. I think there were 20,000 Chinamen died as martyrs, rather 
than give up their new faith. 

"Of course, you know what happened, how the old Queen Dowager 
thought she would go with this movement, and how the diplomats got 
held up in Peking, and how the various European nations and the United 
States sent in forces to rescue the diplcxnats. It was at that time that 
the German Emperor made his speech in which he told his troops in 
dealing with the Chinese to show no quarter and to take no prisoners. 

"The troops went in and the horror of that punishment of Chinese 
by the allied troops is something that civilized people don't want to read 
about if they would keep their self-respect. The awful things done; 
men and women who jumped into wells rather than fall into the hands 
of the troops, is one little matter. In the midst of that welter there were 
at least two sets of soldiers who were not guilty of this miscellaneous 
looting and rapine. One of them were the soldiers of the United States 
and the other were the soldiers of Japan. 

"I want you to remember one thing about that. At the time when 
they had come to Pekin and they were about to blow down the great 
gates of the place, where the diplomats were, they put a bomb at the 
gates and they connected up with an electric wire. And just as they 
were about to fire it, the wire was cut by a bullet, and a Japanese 
lieutenant, seeing that everything depended on that, went in and fired 
that bomb with his own hand. That is the kind of loyalty that puts 
things over, and they wiere rescued. 

JAPAN AND RUSSIA FIGHT 

"What came out of this whole mixup? There were very important 
things. The open-door policy of John Hay, to which all nations agreed, 
and the refusal of Russia to take her troops out of China. There were 
three great corps of troops which came in on the pretense of this rebellion. 
Japan insisted that they be taken out. She took out a third of them 
and marched the others down toward Korea, and in 1904, Japan, who was 
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thought by the Russians to be bluffing, suddenly struck Russia and the 
Japanese-Russian war resulted. The outcome of that we know very 
well. But out from it came a new situation, for this is the situation. 
The Japanese people could see only that their troops had been success- 
ful. They could not realize that Japan had reached practically the limit 
of her financial resources. They could not realize that Russia had just 
hegmi her process of military reformation and was just beginning to 
send in her extraordinary reserves to save the Siberian Railroad that was 
working at least successfully and was carrjdng in people down there, 
and that the outcome of subsequent battles was a different problem ' 
from the previous battles. They could not realize that, but the Japanese 
did, and when Mr. Roosevelt proposed peace, you will remember their 
meeting was at Portsmouth, but the outcome of that peace meeting at 
Portsmouth was that the Japanese did not get an indemnity. But I 
believe that they ought to have had it. They got the southern part of 
Sagnalion, but nobody wanted it very much. And the Japanese people 
thought that in some way that America had robbed them, I suppose, 
much as they knew that the European nations had robbed them in the 
years before. And do you recall that it was from 1904 that came this 
sudden change of position toward American trade and Japanese trade? 
Ihe situation becomes more intense from that time, because you have 
now in Japan a nation that has made up its mind to one clean-cut 
policy. Count Okuma said that the nations fell into two groups: The 
nations that were the weaklings, and the powerful nations, and, said 
he, Japan proposes to belong to the dominant class. 

"Now, Japan's dominance is to be commercial, but it has to be 
supported by militarism, and therefore, you know this great tension that 
has grow up, not simply between Japan and the United States, but 
between Japan and the foreign countries of Europe as well, relative 
to China. 

WHAT IS AMERICA'S POLICY 

"Now, the relationship of America incidentally may all be described 
by the one very simple term, so far as Japan is concerned; Japan by 
history and tradition wants the friendship of the United States, and 
Japan at the present time is uncertain as to the plan of the United States 
relative to China. It was understood, and we had it from first-rate 
authority, and it was commonly believed that Japan thought the United 
States wanted a point down in Fukien province, which had not been 
taken up by any European nation. In 1898, you remember that we had 
our war with Spain, and we suddenly found ourselves projected into 
Asiatic waters. We have Hawii and Guam and the Philippines. From 
any historical analogy, that could mean but one thing, and that was 
that America would do the same thing that European people had done 
relative to Asiatic territory. Then Japan, after the war with Russia, 
made a deal with Russia which gave her practically control of southern 
Manchuria. She got hold of the railroads — nobody knows why this 
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was done, but Secretary Knox proposed to Japan that that raih-oad 
which she regards as the very center of her military control and safety 
in Manchuria should be neutralized. Neutrality, and should be gov- 
erned not by China but by a S)mdicate of nations. I don't know how 
many times I heard in Japan — What did Secretary Knox mean by that? 
And when Japan refused to give up the thing she had obtained from 
Russia, then there was proposed a syndicate composed of American and 
European financiers that would build a parallel road to this road in 
Manchuria. Japan did not understand what that meant. But you can 
see, in the light of this history, that the thing she suspected was that 
America wanted to get her grip and her hand into this division of China, 
and it is that I am inclined to think which lies in the background of 
Japanese thought of America, that they suspect that America is planning 
to follow the policy of European nations as to China, and Japan, I think 
it is fair to say, is determined to have the markets of China open to 
herself in such a term that she can not only extend a sort of Monroe 
Doctrine over China's integrity, but shall also be the dominant influence 
in Chinese commerce. 

"To bring the whole matter to a point, you can see that in our 
dealing with this new eastern problem, we are dealing with an entirely 
new group of facts, and that we are handicapped in it by the memory of 
European nations in dealing with people in tropical lands and deeding 
with people in China. And we have to bear in mind another thing, 
that by our economic situation, by our standard of living, we cannot per- 
mit migration of the Mongolians or the Japanese into America on the 
same terms that we permit the migration of other nations. And it is 
fully understood by the Japanese. Baron Kato, at that time Prime Min- 
ister, told me the whole tiling in such clarity of diction that I should 
be perfectly willing to have him present the American side of the whole 
situation. More than that, I believe the Japanese recognize the justice 
of our situation. It is quite impossible for a great mass of people of one 
type of civilization, and working for lower wages, to come suddenly 
into another standard of civilization. They don't permit the Chinese 
people to come in and work with them. They have excluded the Chinese 
from coming into competition with the Japanese. And when some 500 
Koreans came over a year ago to work in Japan, they sent them back. 

"You may say it is inconsistent, but it is not. It is not a question 
of migration. It is a question of national discrimination. It is a ques- 
tion which the Japanese raises, not about the control of migration. They 
only say that when you trade with the Japanese you must trade with 
them as you trade with other nations. You must not discriminate against 
Japanese as an inferior nation. 

"It is the pride of a nation that has done these wonderful things 
in fifty years, that it shall be regarded as one of the great powers of the 
world. They will not have themselves regarded as an inferior people, 
and they will insist, as they are now insisting, that there be some sort 
of arrangement evolved that shall enable them to have justice, and at the 
same time a recognition of their national position. 
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JAPAN NOT FOR WAR 

"Now, that is a very delicate position. I don't think Japan wants 
war with us. I don't think that Japan wants to have any great migration 
come to the United States. She has got all Manchuria and Korea where 
their civilization can succeed admirably. But the question we are faced 
with here is the question of doing justice internationally. It is a very 
simple thing, but it requires wisdom. We have looked at all those 
questions in such a narrow jingoish way that we don't realize the com- 
plexity of the situation into which we have come. 

"I think we ought to handle this whole thing in a way so that we 
can understand the Japanese attitude, so that we will stop misunder- 
standing it. And that will help to stop their misunderstanding us. 

"I daresay there was not a suspicion which America had of Japan 
which Japan did not have of America. It is a serious fact and I think 
it is absolutely true, that any anti-American spirit in Japan, — and there 
is anti- American spirit in Japan — is the reflection of anti- Japanese 
spirit in the United States, carried over there immediately by the telegraph. 
You say — What are we going to do? Well, it seems to me that we 
should all be determined that we will act justly. 

"This delicate situation is being handled in the most bungling sort 
of fashion. At the present time there is a bill in Congress which will 
exclude Japanese except in certain cases. At the present time Japan is 
keeping the immigration from coming to the United States. That is 
a sort of gentleman's agreement It does not specify any Japanese. 
WTiat are we doing? We are bungling the whole thing, and the situation 
is one which is of great importance; not in terms of war, but in the 
terms of this new world, this new economic and social situation; 
this new and absolutely unprecedented situation which arises from 
the impact of the two halves of the civilized world which never saw each 
other before. It is the question which involves the control of certain 
avenues of trade from the south. It is one of the greatest questions, 
involving every other question which has brought trouble in the Euro- 
pean r^me. And why can we not induce people to look at it seriously 
and sensibly, not with suspicion, but with a frank perception that Japan 
is a very serious problem, that China is a very serious problem, and tiiat 
we ought to help China and ought to help Japan. 

"As I went over the country I generally used to close my remarks 
with something like this. 

"We two nations, Japan and the United States, came out into the 
international arena almost at the same time. So far as international 
affairs are concerned, we are both young and both inexperienced. Now, 
let us see if we cannot get together, organize some method of development 
which shall not pay reverence to the manner of the development of the 
olden days. Let us see if there cannot be some way by which we 
two nations shall so understand each other that we shall be able mutually 
to give each other justice instead of fighting, each one for his rights ? 

"That seems to be fundamental, and if we, with our wisdom and 
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willingness to help other peoples, could go into this new and difficult 
situation with that spirit, we should not only bring to the future a 
measure of sanity and of direction which the future sadly needs, but we 
should also establish precedents and give a certain swing to the pendulum, 
showing the way in which international justice will always kive to be 
built up, not by the magnifying of the dignity of patriotism, but by the 
transformation of patriotism into a great and subtle cooperative feature 
through which we shall accomplish the future that we want And in these 
days, so full of serious reflection and so full of unknown dangers, I 
cannot help feeling that the only safe clue which we can follow is that 
fundamental policy, that in the long run, cost what it may, it is better 
to give justice than it is to fight for rights." (Applause.) 

SONS OF MEMBERS NIGHT 
March 31 

Vice-President George S. Smith served as Toastmaster at the third 
annual dinner. He said : 

"Young friends, the Boston City Club extends to you a most cordial 
welcome to its home and its family circle, and the members are filled 
with pride and gratification that we can welcome the flower of American 
youth to a home so beautiful, both in its physical aspect and its moral 
spirit. 

"We do not invite you here to preach to you, nor to offer you advice, 
but we do invite you here every year that from an educational stand- 
point you may hear from men of affairs, and, from their words and sug- 
gestions, plus the infection of this atmosphere, get an impetus toward that 
goal which is the greatest prize for all of us — a steady, sure, unwavering, 
all-sustaining American citizenship. (Applause.) 

"I say to you, in all sincerity, that the officers of the Club look upon 
it as the red-letter night of all the functions in this busy City Qub; 
and while we have coming to us the great men of this country, and not, 
in a few instances, the great men of the world, who, one and all, have 
paid to this Club their most extravagant tribute for the work it is doing, 
if they could all be summoned here to-night around our family table, 
they, one and all, would say that never before had they fully conceived 
the great possibilities and glad delights of the fraternity of the City Club ; 
and the only word that they could add would be, 'Speedily come the day 
when you young men, in turn, are members and are welcoming the next 
generation to the City Club.' (Applause.) 

"The man who I am about to introduce is a citizen of this State, 
whose motive was never impugned, nor never will be. He has already 
given to his home town and to both branches of the Legislature, a 
splendid service, and his wisdom spells the poise on Beacon Hill. I have 
the honor to introduce to you the Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, the Hon. Calvin Coolidge." 
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HON. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Members and Sons of Members of the Boston 
City Club. I want to thank you for the more than cordial and much more 
than deserved salutation, for I consider it a great honor on any occasion 
to be invited to address a gathering of the Boston City Club. But it is 
especially an honor to be invited here to-night when, I may say, that I 
come not to the members of the Boston City Club, but I am actually 
invited into their family circle. 

"I had the pleasure and the opportunity of sitting, not long ago, as 
one of the judges of a debate between the members of debating clubs 
of two different schools, and what struck me most in diat debate — and 
it touched upon political questions — was the apparent unanimity of 
opinion among the young gentlemen of both sides that public men were, 
for the most part, moved by improper and selfish motives ; and I thought 
then that the first opportunity I had of addressing some of the younger 
men of our commimity, I would say a word in answer to any such sug- 
gestion as that. 

"My own experience in public life has led me to believe that without 
regard to party, at least so far as my experience goes in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, that its public men are animated, for the most 
part, by the highest ideals of public service, and the highest desires to 
serve Aeir cities, their counties, and their Commonwealth. (Applause.) 
How could it be otherwise, young gentlemen, for the men that are hold- 
ing office in this Commonwealth are the same men as those that you 
associate with at home; the same men as your neighbors, the same men 
that you meet in the walks of life in which you are acquainted, and you 
know what the rugged citizenship, the honest citizenship of this Com- 
monwealth means. 

"Your Toastmaster said that I might say a few words about the 
legislation of Massachusetts. It is true that I have had some opportunity 
to observe the Legislature of our Commonwealth, and while I would not 
hold that up as a perfect institution, while I would not, of course, desire 
to argue that it never makes a mistake, yet from my observation of it, 
and the longer I see it, the more I come to reverence it, and the more 
confidence I have in it from day to day, because I have found there, as I 
have said, men of integrity, men of ability, painstaking, hard-working, 
desiring to do those things that they believe will be for the best interests 
of their Commonwealth. 

MASSACHUSETTS LAWMAKERS 

"I was interested, a year or two ago, to look into the history of the 
General Court of Massachusetts and the biography of the different 
members. They have a little book, that is published from year to year, 
with a short biography of the membership of the General Court. It does 
not run back very far — something, I believe, like twenty-five years ; and 
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just at that time there happened to be going around a great deal of loose 
talk that the Legislature of Massachusetts was running down ; that it was 
not made of as good men then as it had been in the past. 

"It is very easy to look back twenty years and see that the men who 
were then representatives or senators who were serving there are now 
sitting on the Supreme Court bench of the Commonwealth, they are 
now members of Congress, or else they are Ambassadors to some foreign 
land, and making a comparison like that would seem to indicate, perhaps, 
that the men of the present day are not of the large caliber that we had 
in the past. But I was interested to learn that even in the matter of 
education, that twenty-five years ago the number of men who had the 
equivalent of a college education in the General Court were as about one 
to eight, and at the present time they are as about one to three. 

"Now, I should be the last man in the world to suppose that all 
wisdom comes out of college halls, but I think that unless we are willing 
to admit that education is a failure, that the broad and cultural eif ect that 
is secured through the means of a liberal training, after all, does not 
amount to anything, we would have to admit that a body of two hundred 
and eighty men in which one in three has the equivalent of a college edu- 
cation ought to be better fitted to grapple with and decide the questions 
that come up there for solution than a body of men that is made up with 
only one in eight or nine members who has had the advantage of that 
liberal education. So, I say, that I believe that the standard in Massa- 
cJiusetts of the members of the General Court is not only as high now as 
it ever was, but I believe that those standards are higher now than they 
were in the past, and I believe that the standards of fair play, the stan- 
dards of fair dealing, are as high now, or higher, than they have been 
in the past. 

THE RIGHT OF PETITION 

"I was told also that I might say something of legislation, something 
of the processes by which the results of legislation are secured, and it 
seems to me that the process in Massachusetts is one of the glories of 
our institutions. I refer to the right of petition, a right that has been 
secured to us by the expenditure of a great deal of pressure, and a great 
deal of blood, a right that we ought to guard and to guard jealously. It 
will be of interest to you younger men to know that every citizen of 
Massachusetts, no matter how humble his walk in life may be, has open 
to him the processes of legislation. By appearing there with a petition, 
he has a right to propose any remedies that he may think are fitting to 
any of the evils that seem to him to be extant. Not only that, but he has 
the privilege of appearing before a Committee of the General Court and 
stating the reasons that may actuate him in his belief that his remedy 
ought to be enacted into law. That is not all. We have, in addition to 
that, something which scarcely any other State has, namely, a rule that 
requires every petition to be acted upon by a committee, and the action 
of the committee, the determination of it made to each of the branches 
of the General Court, so that the whole General Court usually has a right 
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to act upon every petition that is brought before it. That is one of the 
reasons why we have here long sessions of the Legislature. If we had 
the privilege here, as they do in other States, of casting aside a large 
number of petitions — pigeon-holing them as it is called — we could wind 
up the affairs of our General Court in about three months. It usually 
now takes between five and six months. I know, as you know, that that 
means a large amount of time. It means a large expenditure in money, 
and a large expenditure in energy, but I believe that, after all, it may be 
worth the price. 

"There is no way of protecting our liberty, there is no way of secur- 
ing the rights that are dear of all mankind, except by the expenditure of 
energy, and in many instances the expenditure of large amounts of money. 
And I believe that the right of petition in Massachusetts, expensive though 
it is, time consuming though it is, is, after all, worth to us everything 
that it costs." (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "Gentlemen, another unjust fallacy obtains in the 
minds of a relatively few persons to this effect, that Federal office-holders, 
for the most part, emphasize their salary, and allow their clerks to do the 
work. It is not well for a man to outrun the limit of his personal Imowl- 
edge, but those of us who have known Federal office-holders in Massa- 
chusetts, of all parties, know that that fallacy is cruelly unjust. But in 
this particular instance, when the man who holds the office addresses you, 
kindly bear in mind that while he is of an opposite party from Mr. Cool- 
idge and myself, we pay glowing tribute to his conscientious service and 
his ability in the great work to which he was chosen. And let me say 
to you, young men, that before he was out of college he was a member 
of the Boston City Council; in a year or two more he was a member 
of the State Legislature ; in a year or two more he was a member of the 
Governor's Council; at twenty-nine years of age he represented the 
Commonwealth in Congress, and to-day he is the untiring, able, and 
conscientious postmaster of Boston, and I have the pleasure to introduce 
Hon. William F. Murray." (Applause.) 

HON. WILLIAM F. MURRAY 
Postmaster of Boston 

"Mr. Chairman, Men and Boys of the Boston City Club. Mr. Smith 
is most generous in his tribute of affection, because I know he has affec- 
tion, and I should be less than human if I were not truly moved by his 
sincere statement of what he conceives to be the facts. 

"I want to talk to-night about the post-office, and I want to talk to the 
three hundred and seventy-five sons of members of the Boston City Qub, 
rather than to the members of the City Club. It is because I believe that I 
may take enough of the Chairman's introduction to myself to say that I 
have still got the energy and the enthusiasm of youth, even if I have not the 
years to qualify, and I want to get these sons of members interested in 
the post-office, not only the Boston post-office, but the great United States 
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post-office, because I know that there are going to be serious postal 
problems for them to consider when they are in the position that you and 
I and the rest of us are in to-night. Not only will the present problems 
be pressing, but even greater problems than some of us dream of to-night 
will be for these young men to consider in their maturities. 

"The Boston postal district, because of the remarkable composition 
of it, has more varieties of postal problems than any postal district in the 
world. It is not a municipal proposition. Most post-offices are for a 
city or a town, but the Boston postal district is not. The Boston postal 
district is a metropolitan institution, because it takes in, not only all of the 
city of Boston, but all of twenty-three cities and towns in addition to 
the city of Boston. I say to you boys of the City Club, that the postal 
service in th^ city of Boston is not nearly what it ought to be and I hope 
that you will give me a lift in the matter of trying to improve it. And 
the reason that it is not as good as it ought to be, is not because of lack 
of supervision. It is not because of lack of faithful service by the clerks 
and the carriers and the laborers in the service, but it is because of an 
old-fashioned system that Boston seems to want to continue to have. 
Right there, I want to caution you boys of the City Club against a weak- 
ness, as I view it, of the Boston point of view. I think Boston wants to 
know each year how its business was done last year, in order that it might 
continue to do the business the same way next year. (Applause and 
laughter.) I do not believe you will hear anybody else tell you that, 
boys, but I know the way to talk to boys is to tell them the truth, as you 
see it, because that is the way boys talk to each other. They tell each 
other the truth as they see it, and I am telling you the truth, as I see it. 
And I tell you to be on your guard as young men, and as future citizens 
and future rulers of the city of Boston and all of its activities — to be on 
your guard against a fake conservatism — to do business next year the way 
it was done last year. I say that is a weakness of the postal system, and I 
am not going to rest it on my say so, and I am not going to rest it on the 
invitation to come down there, out I am going to prove it to you by cer- 
tain things. 

BOSTON'S POSTAL NEEDS 

"The Boston postal district ought to have a real postal workshop at 
the South Station, at the North Station, and at the Back Bay. We are 
going to have one at the North Station before the summer is over. We 
are going to have one in the Back Bay before the summer is over. I don't 
know whether we are going to have one at the South Station or not, but 
I know that that is the only place where we need it more than any other. 
The reason tfiat we need a postal workshop at the South Station is be- 
cause so much mail comes in there every day from the cities of New 
England at the south of us, from the States to the south and the west of 
us, and from all parts of America. 

"What happens to the mail that comes in there ? Well, much of it is 
wrongly assorted. Much of it is brought up to the general post-office, 
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when it does not belong there, and it ought to go somewhere else. When 
it gets to the general post-office, it is to be separated to go to its proper 
destination, and every day thousands of letters come in at the South 
Station, are brought up to the general post-office on teams, are sorted 
there at the general post-office and are put in some remarkable tubes that 
we have in the post-office ; and what do you think becomes of them when 
they put them in the tubes? Why, they send those letters back to the 
South Station, and from the South Station up to the Essex Street Station, 
and three or four or five hours after the letters get into Boston, they are 
back in the same place where they first made their entrance into the city. 
And do you know, boys, I tried to tell those facts to the Chamber of 
Commerce, and I tried to tell those facts to the business organizations of 
Boston. If I told them to you boys, and you had the power, why, I know 
what you would do. You would say, that is ridiculous; let us change it. 
That is what you would do. Because that is the way boys have of doing. 
But these grown-ups of Boston have it in their minds, 'Well, we did it 
this way last year ; now, let us keep on doing it that way this year and next 
year.' (Laughter.) And the result of it is, boys, that letters that come 
in from New York, that the business men of the Essex Street district 
ought to have when they open up their shops at eight or nine o'clock in 
the morning, with orders for them to fill, with checks for them to deposit, 
with important business matters for them to attend to, are not being 
delivered to them until two and three and four o'clock in the afternoon, 
when they are about ready to go home. And as a youthful, energetic, 
wide-awake postmaster, they will not let me give them the first thing in 
the morning the letters that they do not get until they are ready to go 
home. 

THE TROUBLES OF CAMBRIDGE 

"The trouble in Cambridge is that there are four post-offices over 
there. The trouble in Cambridge is that every morning at Harvard Square 
there are a thousand or two thousand letters that do not belong there. 
How do they get there ? They get there because the clerks on the railway 
mail trains see that they are addressed to Cambridge and they throw 
them into the pouch that is marked "Cambridge." Now, the Cambridge 
Station is at Harvard Square, but the Cambridge A Station is in Central 
Square, and the Cambridge B Station is in North Cambridge, and the 
Cambridge C Station is in East Cambridge. The railway mail clerk sees 
the letter addressed to 'John Jones, First Street, Cambridge, Mass.,' and 
he throws the letter in the Cambridge bag. He has made a mistake, but 
it is unreasonable to expect a railway mail clerk to know that he has made 
a mistake. It is unreasonable to expect any person to carry in his mind 
all of the details of the scheme of separation that it is essential to know 
for this unique Boston postal district And the letter that ought to have 
gone to the East Cambridge Station is put into the sack that is taken to 
Harvard Square, where the Cambridge Station is; and the letter that is 
addressed 'Central Square Station' ought to go to Cambridge A Station, 
but it goes to Harvard Square, and has got to be handled all over again ; 
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and the letter that is addressed to some street up in North Cambridge 
goes up to Harvard Square when it ought to be in Cambridge B Station. 

"If I ever get this postal workshop down at the South Station, do 
you know what I am going to do ? I am going to have all the Cambridge 
mail dvunped right into that station, and before it is sent anywhere, I am 
going to have stalled clerks distribute it, not to the stations where it ought 
to go, but to the carriers' routes in those stations. I am going to have 
skilled clerks down here at the South Station who will make a distribu- 
tion of letters to carriers' routes, and then, after the thing has been care- 
fully and accurately sorted, we will send it to the proper station, and it 
will be ready for the carrier to take it out in the street when it gets there. 
Isn't that simple? Wouldn't that be a good thing to do? Of course it 
would be a good thing to do. But nobody is willing to do it, and apparently 
the only reason is because it was not done that way last year. 

DORCHESTER'S NEEDS 

"Incidentally, there has not been much complaint from Dorchester; 
but the same thing that I just told you about Cambridge applies with equal 
force and truth to Dorchester. You know in Dorchester there are also 
four stations. Maybe you did not know it, but there is a Grove Hall 
Station and a Dorchester Station, and a Dorchester Center Station, and 
an Upham's Comer Station. 

"Well, now, I had a count kept for one week of the number of pieces 
of first-class mail that was sent to the Dorchester Station when it did 
not belong there, and I am sure you will be interested to know that in 
one week almost twenty-five thousand pieces of mail were sent to the 
Dorchester Station that did not belong there. Now, if we had a nice 
postal workshop down at the South Station, where we could do the same 
thing with the Dorchester mail and with the Somerville mail that I have 
just said we ought to do with the Cambridge mail, those twenty-five thou- 
sand pieces of mail would not be wrongly sent; but they would be out 
there for the carriers' delivery at seven or eight o'clock in the morning, 
eiHhey are not out there now until two or three o'clock in the afternoon. 
"Please get interested in these local postal problems. Ask your 
fathers and big brothers about them, because I don't really believe they 
will know the real answer when you ask them, but they will have pride 
enough to try and get the facts and go home and tell you about them ; and 
if the business men of Boston try to get seriously interested in these 
matters enough to inquire about the facts, then I believe these things will 
be all attended to." 

Postmaster Murray then gave statistics showing the dimensions of 
the national postal service. Mr. James Russell Chandler then entertained 
ca^e diners with humorous stories. 

Englana ix^Toastfnaster. "To hold the office of Secretary of a great uni- 
us, and frorries with it a significance. The first fact to be drawn is that 

"What graduate is a man of conspicuous ability. The next fact to be 
wrongly ass< 
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deducted is that realizing the possibilities for exerting a moral influence 
upon a great body of students, he humbly, but confidently, chooses that 
work as his initial vocation in life, and who would attempt to trace the 
course of that influence as class upon class, and thousands upon thousands, 
of young men go out into life. 

"Our next speaker held that ofiice, but for the past ten years he has 
been connected prominently with the great telephone company, and I ask 
you all, as a passing thought, to try to recall in all the years of attempted 
regulation of monopolies the first suggestion of a charge that this great 
institution and corporation has never violated, by one jot or tittle, a State 
or national law, and it is my pleasure to introduce Mr. Ernest M. Hopkins, 
who was a Secretary of Dartmouth College, and even yet a young man 
holding a conspicuously responsible position in that great institution." 
(Applause.) 

MR. ERNEST M. HOPKINS 

"Mr. Toastmaster, when I was in college I took a course in philoso- 
phy, in which we took up for discussion — there were a number of lec- 
tures — the question of the nature of goodness, and I learned some things 
about goodness at that time that have stayed with me until the present 
time, because they came somewhat as a surprise, at least in the novel 
treatment of it, and I found that goodness was simply a relative term 
when it showed excellence in the particular thing that was being discussed ; 
and our professor said to us that a Great Dane would be called a good 
Great Dane if it was very large, but a Pomeranian would be a good Pomer- 
anian if it was very small ; and he said a horse would be a good horse if 
it was a trotting horse, if it was clean-limbed and lithe, but if it was for 
draft purposes it must be heavy and chunky; and he said, 'All of you 
know what you consider to be a good day for fishing; it has got to be 
cloudy and murky; but,' he said, 'Would you consider that a good day 
for mountain viewing?* And we began to grasp the fact that goodness 
simply meant for whatever purpose the thing was adapted. It meant that 
purpose in the best possible way. And so it is, I think, that the Boston 
City Oub can essentially be called good, or even best, because the Boston 
City Club does fulfil those functions that a club of its size ought to fulfil. 
It is not exclusive. It is inclusive. It is not without a purpose, but it has a 
distinct purpose; and it is not narrow in its prejudices, but it is wide in its 
interests. And it is for that reason that we can come here to-night and talk 
to you about statesmanship, or about the administration of the post-ofiice, 
or, as I want to talk about, the industries of the country under present 
conditions. 

"No country has had such an opportunity, industrially, as the United 
States has had up to the present time, and is going to have after the war. 
There is going to be a period of economic deficit in the world at large, 
and the responsibility of keeping the economic surplus that the world has 
piled up in recent years is going to be more distinctly on the United States 
and her industries than upon the industries of any other nation. 
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INDUSTRY IS COOPERATION 

"Now, what is modem industry distinctively? It is exactly the same 
thing, in its underlying principles, that the Boston City Club is. It is co- 
operation. A few years ago I was fishing up in the northern part of New 
England, up through the Connecticut lake region, and a few of us became 
curious after two or three days what the hills lying to the north of the 
third Connecticut lake might show if we should climb upon their tops, 
and we climbed them, and we looked down upon the most distinctive 
Canadian village that you ever saw, the village of Chartierville, which is 
fifty miles from the station at Colebrook, and we went down into that 
village, and we found conditions as distinctive as we supposed existed 
anywhere, conditions of feudalism which existed two or three centuries 
back in European countries. 

"Now, what is the difference between a village as that existed there 
and a community like Boston is at the present day? It is the diflFerence 
largely between economic deficit — that is, not having enough things — 
so that all the people can live comfortably — and the conditions of eco- 
nomic surplus, wherein the people at large can live comfortably ; and that 
change of conditions is brought about by specialization in industries and 
by the cooperation that makes up the business world at the present day. 
Why, in that little village there was no specialization of industry. The 
man who reaped the grain ground it. He was in at every process under 
which that grain was treated from the time it was put into the ground 
until it was taken out and ground up into meal. The man that cut the 
trees in the woods hewed and built his house from it and fashioned his 
furniture from it. The man who skinned the ox which had been killed 
made from that hide the leather, and he was in at every process of that ; 
and, likewise, the man and the woman of the household sheared the sheep, 
and they took the wool and they spun it and weaved it into cloth, and 
they fashioned their garments from it. 

"Now, under modern conditions of industrialism, we have brought 
large groups of those people together. We have put them where power 
was available; where it was possible to transport them; where railroad 
facilities were right, or where circumstances of one sort or another made 
it desirable and advantageous to get people together, and thus it is that 
our cities have grown up. The wealth of our cities is due to the fact 
that working this way we are able to produce an amount out of all pro- 
portion to anything that was produced under the uneconomic conditions 
at Chartierville, or the villages of two or three centuries ago. And we 
have this specialization of industry, by which lumber is brought, perhaps, 
to Puget Sound and used on the Atlantic Coast, or where the great grain 
elevators of the West are filled from the prairies of the whole country, 
and the grain is ground into meal at Minneapolis and is served as flour 
on our tables ; and our whole society has become complex and involved, 
and hardly any one of us works upon the particular things that we our- 
selves are going to utilize, nor himself, nor, indeed, does any one, with 
rare exceptions, work through any continuous number of processes by 
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which that is treated. It is a great division of responsibility whereby A 
and B and C each do their little part toward making up the mass product, 
which, when it is made up, is distributed throughout the world, and in 
return for which the things we want in our community are brought from 
other sections of the world, where like processes have been in operation. 
"So it is entirely truthful for us to come to the conclusion that 
whereas the individual worked alone, in the main, in the old days, and 
there were certain advantages in that, but the great disadvantage was 
that he could not produce fast enough to any more than meet the very 
needs of himself and his family, under the modem conditions of in- 
dustry, which prevail in a community of this sort, the production becomes 
so large that, with the exception of a regrettable few, who are poverty 
stricken, in the main the community is prosperous and the people have 
more than they need. And group action is becoming more and more 
prevalent, not only in clubs like the Boston City Club, but in everything 
we do. The lawyer to-day gets his influence of the law through his 
activities in the Bar Association ; the doctor becomes influential through 
his influence in the Medical Association. Business men combine and 
operate through Chambers of Commerce, and the workmen combine 
and work through their unions. So, all about we see this process of 
cooperation, this group action at work, by which we hope and believe 
we get a greater result than we could get as individuals working separately. 

STILL A CHANCE FOR INDIVIDUALS 

"But the question arises then. Is the day of the individual entirely 
passed ? And I think not ; and I think one analogy of that can be found 
in the present conditions in Europe, in the great war. A few years ago 
I was down at Old Point Comfort, and one of the army officers there 
took me out and showed me one of the coast defense guns. He made the 
statement that war is becoming a matter of great machinery. He said 
in the next war the infantry will not count at all. But what is the result? 
What do we see ? Individual action has to be applied in a different way, 
but, nevertheless, this war, as all wars, is being fought out on the basis of 
individual action ; and, in the last analysis, it appears that that group of 
nations which is going to have the largest number of men available is 
going to win the war. For here is the proposition : that whereas under old 
conditions the attack was made and the defense was made upon some 
individual fortress, and only enough troops were needed to mass before 
the fortress or mass within it, under the present-day circumstances a 
fortress is not worth anything at all any longer, when you can secure 
the placement for a great gun and drop a forty-two centimeter shot on 
the fortress • for fortress after fortress m this war has been destroyed by 
one shot But does that relieve the nations of the necessity of individual 
action > * Not at all. AH that it means is that the central fortress that 
heretofore was attacked and defended and the battle was won or lost in 
thTparticular place, the thing that is fought for now is the placement 
where tS big gun is to be placed, and m view of the fact that those place- 
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ments may be an3rwhere in a circumference about the fortress — a circum- 
ference with a radius perhaps of fifteen or twenty miles, instead of attack- 
ing and defending a single fortress, it becomes necessary all along the 
line of hostilities to attack and defend these opportunities for placing the 
great guns; and the result is that the individual who was thought to be 
past usefulness, is useful as never before, except that he is needed in 
quantities and numbers as never before. Where we have before needed 
hundreds we now need millions. But the fact remains that in alj this 
group action, whether in war or in industries, the final unit is, as in all 
times past, the individual, and as you go back in history and you think of 
the different cities of the world, it is hardly possible to think of a city 
without thinking of an individual name for the moment connected with it 
When you hear of Tarsus you immediately associate the name of Saul 
with it. You never think of Carthage without its Hannibal, and you never 
think of Rome without its Julius Caesar, and so it goes. The individual 
then and the individual now makes the name of tiie city, but now we 
require him in greater numbers than ever before. 

"And there is just one thing that I would like to leave as a thought, 
a serious thought, with the sons of members to-night, and that, again, is 
taken from one of the essays on 'Mr. Dooley* — his essay on machinery 
wherein Hennessey is quoted as saying, 'It is a great thing, Dooley, Ais 
skyscraping machinery ; you go into the cities and look up 25, 35, and 40 
stories ; nothing is so great as the skyscraper.' And Dooley makes answer 
to him, and he says, 'Yes, the skyscraper is great, but,' he says, 'they don't 
look very high to the stars as they look down upon them, and what we 
need, Hennessey, is not skyscraping buildings, but we need skyscraping 
men.' " (Long and continued applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "Some one has said that truth was reflected in a 
greater light when expressed in verse. The songs and the inspirations of 
the poets of the past have been memorialized and preserved for all ages 
to come, but there have been minor poets who have had the God-given 
sense to read the hearts of men, and in homely verse have appealed to 
the hearts of men. 

"The next speaker, a member of this Qub, has many times honored 
gatherings in this Club by the offerings of those verses of human senti- 
ment and appeal that many of us for a long time have highly valued, and 
I now introduce him in the person of Mr. Denis A. McCarthy, the Assist- 
ant Editor of the Sacred Heart Review'* (Applause.) 

MR. DENIS A. McCarthy 

"Mr. Toastmaster, present and future Members of the City Qub. 

You all sang a little while ago that song which said it was a long way to 

Tipperary. Well, I have found it a long way from Tipperary, because 

Tjvas born in that very famous county of Tipperary, and before I proceed 

an'^ad any other poems to you, I want to make clear to you the back- 

selVld — the Tipperary background of the other poems that I have 

rare c-Stnd so I will describe to you, first of all, Tipperary in the spring." 
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(Mr. McCarthy then recited "Sweet is Tipperary in the Springtime of 
the Year.") (Applause.) 

"As I look upon the boys here to-night, I am reminded of the fact 
that I came to America as a boy of about fifteen. So, they caught me 
yoimg, so to speak. You know the story of the small boy who was asked 
to tell the products of the various countries by his teacher, and he was 
asked, among other things, to tell the products of England, and he told 
them ; and of Scotland, and he told them ; and then she said to him, 'Well, 
what does Ireland produce?' He said 'American citizens.' (Applause and 
laughter.) 

"So, it was hardly necessary for me to receive any lessons in American 
citizenship. I was already an American in spirit long before I climbed 
over the side of an immigrant ship ; but the first lesson that I did receive 
in American patriotism was the sight of the old soldiers going forth on 
the thirtieth of May to dedicate the graves of their dead. It was to me a 
most wonderful pageant in patriotism to see, as an impression of a boy, 
these men going forth, these men who had actually been in war. I have 
told this story many times in the City Club. I never tire of telling it, 
because of the deep impression this scene made upon my heart. All the 
soldiers that I had ever seen before had represented to me, not freedom, 
but tyranny ; whatever they represented to others, to me they represented 
tyranny; and the flag carried by soldiers represented to me not human 
freedom, but the flag that I saw that day, my first day in Boston, repre- 
sented to me human liberty, and those soldiers that I saw my heart told 
me had been in battle for human liberty ; and so, the thirtieth of May has 
been to me a holiday — ah, a holy day, ever since ! and this poem called 
'The Veteran' that I wrote many years after was the seed planted on 
that day when I saw the soldiers going forth." (Mr. McCarthy recited 
"The Veteran," following it with "Playing Bear" and "The Nervous 
Child.") 

"I will read you my tribute to the flag. In this poem I have tried 
to express the love that we all feel — those of us that were born in other 
countries as well as those of us who were born here — for the flag of our 
nation. You know they talk at the present time a great deal about 
hyphens, but I am not at all afraid of a hyphen. The hyphen to me has 
been a bond and not a barrier. I told this story here once before about 
the small boy that was asked to spell 'bird-cage.' He spelled it and the 
teacher said, 'What is the hyphen for ?' The boy replied, 'I don't know ; 
perhaps it is for the bird to sit on.' (Laughter and applause.) That 
h)rphen served a very good purpose; so, the hyphen I have and a good 
many of us have, may serve a very good purpose, too." 

THE SONG FOR THE FLAG 

Here is my love to you. Flag of the free and Flag of the tried and true, 
Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars in the field of blue ; 
Here is my love to your slender folds, wherever they wave on high, 
For you are the Flag of a land for which it were sweet for a man to die. 
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Green though the colors my fathers bore in the days of their ancient wars. 
Men of my race full many have died for that banner of stripes and stars ; 
Bearing the green my fathers battled and bled in the olden fray. 
But you, oh beautiful Flag of the free, are the Flag of their hearts to-day ! 

So with the myriad races of men, who, leaving the best behind. 
Give to the land of their manhood's choice allegiance of heart and mind, 
Laboring ever with hand or brain, the nation tfiey helped to build, 
For you, oh beautiful Flag, are to them the sign of a hope fulfilled ! 

Native or foreign are all the same when cometh the day of strife. 
What is the dearest gift we can give for the Flag but a human life. 
Native or foreign, we are children all of the land over which you fly, earth, 
And native or foreign, it is love like this is the ultimate test of our worth. 

Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we must summon our powers. 
Ever unsullied to keep the Flag in peace as in war while ours, 
Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed, and the evil that hates the light, 
All these are foes of the Flag to-day, all these we must face and fight. 

S)rmbol of hope to me and to mine, and to all who aspire to be free. 
Ever your golden stars may shine from the East to the Western Sea. 
Ever your golden stars may shine and ever your stripes may gleam. 
To lead us on from the deeds we do to the greater deeds that we dream. 

Here is our love to you, Flag of the free and Flag of the tried and true ; 
Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your stars in a field of blue. 
Native or foreign, we are children all of the land over which you fly, 
And native or foreign we love the land for which it were sweet to die. 

(Long and continued applause.) 

The Toasttnaster. "Before introducing the last speaker, when he has 
finished, instead of a wild scramble, may we not all of one accord with 
our young friends reverently stand in our places and sing the first verse 
of 'America,' and if, by chance, the young men should happen to start 
with the words and the refrain of the last verse let us honor their youth- 
ful patriotism and join heartily in, and as older men count it a joy to be 
boys with the boys. 

"It is a splendid thing — it is a necessary thing that a young man be 
interested in something worth while outside himself. It is a deplorable 
thing when in the days of the plasticity of his mind and physical powers 
he sinks into his shell of self-centered interests and deprives his genera- 
tion of the wealth of power that might be his if properly developed, 

"The young man whom I am about to introduce is still a student in 
the Harvard Law School. He is interested in a very vital and human 
department of life, a department of life that escapes our attention and 
our interest, and yet from an economic standpoint, from a social stand- 
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point, and from a moral standpoint, is one of the bases which if insecure 
and inefficient spells the insecurity and the instability of our life fabric; 
and I now introduce Mr. John C. Crosby." (Applause.) 

MR. JOHN C. CROSBY 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Gentlemen and Friends of the Boston City Club. 
I have considered it a very great honor, indeed, to be invited to speak 
at this gathering to-night, and I have considered it an inestimable privilege 
to sit here and listen to the inspiring speeches that have been made. I was 
particularly impressed by what Mr. Murray said about the hugeness of 
our post-office system, and I was thrilled as he drew for us from the 
greatness of that post-office system some idea of the greatness of the 
great Republic in which we live. But I think it is well for us while 
emphasizing the greatness of our nation, not to forget, as Mr. Hopkins 
did not, the greatness of the individuals that constitute the nation. 

"Only the other day a fellow out in Harvard College was saying to 
me that he wished he had been born a couple of generations ago. 'Why,' 
he says, 'All the big things have been done and things have got so big 
now that a young fellow is just lost in the shuffle. There are not any 
opportunities now like there used to be when my father and grandfather 
were boys.' And that fellow actually believed what he said. Why, my 
young "friends, there never has been a time in all the whole history of 
the world when there were so many positions of high trust, of high 
responsibility, of high reward looking about in vain for the ability and 
the industry and the honestly fit to fill them. If you are there with the 
wallop, you cannot hide under a bushel. If you have got the goods you 
are a pearl of precious price ; the world is looking for you, it is looking 
for you, and though you go to the ends of the earth the world will follow 
you there and seek you out. Wasn't it Emerson that said: 
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'Write a better book ; preach a better sermon ; deliver a better 
lecture, build a better mouse-trap than your neighbor, and though 
you live in a wilderness the world will beat a path through the woods 
and rap at your door.' 

"And, above all, do not let any of us get discouraged by the mistaken 
notion that the other fellow has got much more ability than we have. 
I am very sure that all the men of experience here to-night will bear me 
out when I say that the thing that makes the big difference in men's 
success in life is not nearly so much a difference in ability as it is a 
difference in something else that is within the grasp of every one else, 
and that something else is hard persistent work. (Applause.) Do not 
be afraid of work; do not shy away from it. 

"I wonder if all you young fellows have a goal? If you have not 
got one you ought to get it and get it quick, and I am going to take the 
liberty just for a minute to-night to suggest a goal. It is flie only goal 
that is really worthy of a human life. Look around you, my young 
friends. What is it that gives things their value in the world? Street 
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cars, automobiles, railroads, post-offices. What is the measure of their 
worth? Why, it is the amount of service that they render. This great 
Boston City Club has only one excuse for existence, and that is the 
service that it renders to its members and to the ccMnmunity in which it is, 

SOCIAL SERVICE IDEALS 

"What do I mean by service? Why, I mean, the spirit of giving 
to the world; the spirit of helpfulness along every line of uplift; the 
spirit that makes our little lives a glow of sunshine in places that are 
dark and dreary. 

"Mind you, I am not saying wealth and power and fame are bad 
things, because, indeed, the very worthiest riches, and the noblest power 
and the most enduring fame are the natural fruits of accomplished ser- 
vice. But what I do say is that they are not the purpose of life. What 
I do say is that the grandeur and success of service are not at all unde- 
sirable if perchance there should flow from it no power, no wealth, no 
fame. For the purpose of your life and my life, gentlemen, it is, not to 
see how much we can get out of the world, but to see how much we can 
put into it. (Applause.) 

"So far, I have been addressing myself to an audience of young 
men, because chiefly, to tell the truth I have not seen anybody in this 
hall to-night who really is not young; but if there is anybody here who 
thinks he is old; above all, if there should be any man here to-night who 
thinks his life has been a failure, or that his usefulness is at an end, let 
me say to that man that he is very, very wrong. Life is the divine seal 
that God Almighty puts upon a man, who points out to that man that 
he has a purpose and a work for him to do, and so long as God sustains 
that life that work is not yet ended, for God does nothing uselessly. 

"I tell you, gentlemen, there is no work that can be done by any 
man that surpasses the service that he renders, and every man of us 
here to-night has some one allotted work of service to do. Every one stands 
here to-night where no one else stood before or where no one ever will 
stand again. We all have our work, and the final success, and the origin- 
ality and flavor of our lives depend upon the reverence and the fidelity 
with which we do that work. The man that does the simplest work 
has a splendid mission. God sends no man on a foolish errand. He 
could get all the results by a mere wish of his will. But what God 
cannot get, except from you and from me, is our personal service, our 
personal devotion to the purpose of life. 

"Gentlemen, I care not whether a man be rich or poor, whether he 
be at the head of a mighty army or only a little private in the ranks; 
whether he be a statesman seated in the gilded councils of the court or 
a little plowman standing in the sunlight by his little cabin; the man 
whose mind has learned the benediction and the dignity of service; the 
man who is concentrating all the powers of his body, mind and soul upon 
a single splendid task of service is a tremendous man. 

"Now, gentlemen, I simply want to say to you, young friends, that 
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if in your citizenship you remain always true to the sacred ideals and 
traditions of your Commonwealth and of your country, if in your every 
act and your every thought you will always hold fast to the glorious 
goal of service to the world, then I care not whether you die rich or poor, 
renowned or unknown, your lives will have been crowned by the very 
noblest of success." (Loud and continued applause.) 

FORMER GOVERNOR SLATON, 
Georgia's Anti-Mob Governor 

April 4 

At. a luncheon given in honor of ex-Governor Slaton, of Greorgia, 
Mr. Louis A. Coolidge presided. Mayor Curley welcomed the guest 
Georgia's "Yankee Governor" in reply to the cordial welcome and the 
city, said: 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. If there were no other reasons for 
my coming to Boston, there would be sufficient compensation in the 
introduction I have just received. I feel at home necessarily in Boston. 
The Mayor of your city is not more devoted to it than we are in Georgia. 
I am not going to speak about those things which have been spoken of 
so much and so often by speakers here and all over the State and the 
Union. We all know about the history of Boston. We understand what 
you gentlemen have achieved. We know the obligations we are under 
to you, and I say to you, not in the nature of flattery or empty compli- 
ment, that if you come to Georgia, and let it be known that you are from 
Boston or Massachusetts, you will find yourselves as much at home as 
in your own State. 

"You, gentlemen, are business men. What is the meaning of the 
word 'business man'? They are men who render service, whether it be 
as mayor of a city governor of a State, or the merchant princes, or the 
masters of the vessels that traverse the globe. My idea of a business 
man is one who is a benefit to humanity. 

"At the present time you have a Legislature in session, and I want 
to say that I was a member of the Georgia Legislature for seventeen 
years, and what I might say of the Massachusetts Legislature would 
apply partly to the Georgia Legislature and especially to me. I think 
that the legislator is a business man when he renders service. 

"There are a great many criticisms of the Legislature. In my State 
they had a bill introduced to provide that there should be no beehives 
within fifty yards of the public road. Some fellow making love to his 
girl came very near being stung to death by a swarm of bees. In this 
State they passed a law, I think, that no public inn should have on the 
bill-of-fare 'bouillon' or 'consomme,' but that they had to call it 'soup.' 
I have often done it myself a number of years before I associated with 
Bostonians and learned French. 

"What more natural than that humane spirit manifested in the 
Texas Legislature when they passed a bill regula/ting the length of 
blankets? What would be more uncomfortable than on a cold night for 
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a young fellow to be lying in bed with a blanket sixty-eight inches long, 
too short for the man, his feet sticking out and getting cold ? He would 
pull them in and go to sleep again; stick them out again and get them 
cold. They then passed a bill in Texas that every blanket should be 
nine feet long. (Laughter.) 

"That is humane, and we see through it all a disposition to benefit 
humanity. It is an aspiration to help, and it may be subject to criticism, 
but so broad a spirit must be permitted. After all, the legislator, like Ae 
lawyer, generally stands for his client, and genersdly represents what he 
thinks (although he may be sometimes mistaken) are the wishes of his 
constituency. I have for the business man the profoundest respect. 

"The rewards of business, in the usual acceptation of the term, are 
greater than the rewards formerly given to lawyers. The men of busi- 
ness were men of imagination, were the ones who had ideas in their 
heads, thought them out in their minds, and put them into practice and 
achievement. The merchant has many a calculation to make, and learns 
that he must depend on the scientist, and the whole world is necessarily 
embodied in the course and career of the business man. The service 
rendered to you and me each morning at the breakfast-table, in each 
department of life, shows the dependence we have upon one another. 
The coolies in China provide your rice, the workmen in Brazil provide 
your coffee, and the ships crossing the ocean labor for you and me. All 
must take cognizance of this business cooperation and this business asso- 
ciation upon which we must depend for success and development. 

"Nowhere on earth will you find greater recognition of, and obedi- 
ence to, the law than in the business man. The business man knows 
certain laws of trade which no legislative contrivance can control — the 
law of supply and demand, the laws of necessity, the law that requires 
the income to equal the appropriation, the law tiiat stands for industry 
and frugality and thrift. It is that sort of laws that the business men are 
trying to express. 

"I like to think of the $800,000,000 (I think those are the figures) 
that are in your savings banks. That means work, toil, and sacrifice. 
From Massachusetts do we learn this thing, everything worth while 
means sacrifice, and if the goal — wealth — were as easily obtained as 
the leaves upon the trees, it would be equally as valueless. 

"When I think of those who are i)rominent in your history, I under- 
stand why it is that you are leaders in the nation in philanthropy and 
altruism. I am glad to know that with this cooperation we have ships 
running from Savannah in Georgia to Boston, which brings us closer 
together. In the fields of Georgia are raised the cotton that supplies your 
mills, and without that cotton the operatives would be without employ- 
ment and the wheels would stop. 

GEORGIA'S FUTURE 

"The possibilities there have not been touched, and they have won- 
derfully increased in the last third of a century. From my office window 
can be seen Stone Mountain. The Capitol where my office was is a 
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building constructed of Indiana limestone. Thirty-odd years ago that 
old Stone Mountain lay there asleep with its treasure, and we called upon 
the resources of another State in order to build the capitol of our State. 
Yet to-day that mountain supplies great structures all over the Union. 
That granite is regarded as of the very best, and in the central part of 
my State are marble and building stone quarries. An officer of one of 
the great insurance companies here took me through a magnificent build- 
ing, Saturday, and showed me the interior, which was of Georgian marble. 
Georgian marble was used to build the Capitol of Minnesota, the building 
of the Girard Trust Company in Philadelphia, the Memorial Hall in 
Kansas City, etc., yet, and because half our State formerly had not been 
developed it was left to other States, substantially, to adorn our metropolis. 

"We would like to have you interested in our State. It has all of 
the climates except the Arctic. It is fourth in the matter of market prod- 
ucts, according to the census of the United States. We have in one 
county in the northern part the old mint from which the United 
States Government drew all its gold prior to 1849, and when you go 
there you can see the remains of the old mint which then supplied this 
government with its precious metal. 

"We are building our schools, and have gotten the inspiration largely 
from Massachusetts. We have called upon the State of Massachusetts 
to interpret to us the mysteries of machinery. We have our technical 
schools, and in the technical school in Atlanta we have a magnificent 
contribution from the manufacturers of Massachusetts as a manifestation 
of the good will of this State. 

"We spent more money in two years on our good roads than any 
State between us and New England, with the exception of New York. 
A highway is being built to reach from New York to Atlanta, and another 
to go from the west part of Georgia to Chicago and then west. But we 
must call upon your intelligence and resources to develop those places 
which have not been developed. 

"You will find down there people of the same aspirations and the 
same ideals that you have. As I look around you and hear the names 
I feel that you must come from South Carolina, Georgia, or Alabama. 
The names are familiar to us, every one, and were we to trace them we 
would find that we are descended from the same people that populated 
Massachusetts. Some of the best of our blood came from this State. 

"When I was in the Legislature in Georgia, one of the best speeches 
made there was made by a gentleman who quoted Wendell Phillips, saying 
that the people of Massachusetts recognized they had a hard climate and 
sterile soil. So they developed that wealth which was beyond all riches, 
and built schoolhouses that the knowledge and intellectual power would be 
developed in material resources. 

"In the Capitol of Georgia is a monument of a great Secretary of 
State, and when we were separated after a misunderstanding and a mis- 
construction, and when the people of Massachusetts looked awry at the 
people of Georgia, this great Secretary, with broad visions, stated in the 
Capitol at Washington, all that was necessary was that we should know 
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each other better, and if we knew each other better we would love each 
other more. 

"In that spirit, my friends, without trespassing further upon you, 
I would say that all that is needed is for the people of your State to come 
in contact with the people of mine, for we have the same heart, similar 
aspirations, broad tolerance for difference of opinion, and together may 
we unite in one common work and labor. When the war occurred with 
Spain the soldiers of Massachusetts and Georgia fought together. If it 
should occur that we again engage in conflict, the soldiers of Massa- 
chusetts and Georgia will fight side by side in behalf of the flag which 
you and I love, and I trust that that sentiment shall magnify and mani- 
fest itself by a closer union between two magnificent people." (Applause.) 

CITY CLUB'S BILLIARD NIGHT 
George Slosson Defeats Yoimg Jake Schaefer in Exhibition Match 
April 5 

One of the most scientific of all games, sport of the ancient as well 
as the modem world ; a pastime that has survived so many ages that its 
origin is unknown, received last night from the Boston City Club the 
recognition which its fundamental merits deserve. The City Qub had 
a billiard night, perhaps the most unusual event of its kind ever held in 
this country, and certainly the first in Boston. 

The evening's program was built around a professional match be- 
tween George Slosson, the City Club Billiard Instructor, and Jake Schaefer, 
son of the late "Wizard" Schaefer, one of the greatest all-around billiard 
players who ever handled a cue. It was a fitting combination for such 
an evening's entertainment. Slosson is the veteran of the billiard world, 
known as the "student," because he has made billiards a life study. 

Fifty-three years ago, at the age of nine years, he began his billiard 
career, and to-day he is still a wonderful player, while no man living 
knows more of the science of the game. He is the "student," too, 
of other things than billiards, coming by his intellectual talents naturally 
enough, through being the son of a niece of James Fenimore Cooper. 
His opponent of the night, Jake Schaefer, is a tall, lithe and refined 
young man of twenty-two years, with a delightful billiard stroke and 
every indication of a billiard career as brilliant as that of his father. 

The match was preceded by a dinner in honor of the players and 
the few invited guests, given the Club members who are interested in 
the game. An attendance of one hundred and fifty or more members 
at the dinner, with many more at the match itself, bespeaks the hold 
which the game has upon men in all walks of life, just as the inadequacy 
of the City Club's present billiard-room for the demands upon it tells 
a similar story every day. 

In the addresses, after the dinner, came the intimation from William 
J. Boardman, Chairman of the Club's Billiard CcMnmittee, that a move- 
ment is on foot to provide the City Club with a billiard-room in keeping 
with such an organization and with the interest there is in billiards for 
so many of the six thousand or more members. Mr. Boardman invited 
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the cooperation of those present in furtherance of the plan. The merits 
of the game also were extolled by W. T. A. Fitzgerald, Vice-President 
of the Club and Chairman for the occasion; Louis E. Cadieux, Toast- 
master; Charles J. Martell, Chairman of the Bowling Committee; A. J. 
Philpott, who spoke of billiards fron an international standpoint; and 
George Slosson, whose reminiscences, running back fifty-three years, 
were exceedingly entertaining. 

The game between Slosson and Schaefer was played in the audi- 
torium, and if the national billiard organization is planning on awarding 
the national amateur Class A Championship to Boston next season, as is 
reported, it certainly should get in touch with the Boston City Club with 
an eye to using that auditorium. It seats twelve hundred or more, and the 
seats could be so arranged that a table in the centre, where it was last 
night, would be within the vision of every person in the room. 

From the view-point of Slosson and Schaefer, the only unsatisfactory 
feature of the night was that neither struck his real gait in the match. 
Slosson was bothered by the speed of the table, while Schaefer all through 
the first half of the 400-point game was the victim of the worst positions, 
line-ups, and other baffling circumstances that a professional ever encoun- 
tered in a match where he was ambitious to do well. The first set of balls 
acted badly for both men and another set was substituted, to good ad- 
vantage. 

Slosson won the game, 400 to 306, leading at all stages after the first 
two innings. His first run of normal proportions was a 55 in the twenty- 
sixth inning, and a 54 run in his next to last inning brought forth a number 
of good shots, especially of the one-cushion variety. That run put him with- 
in Siree points of game, but that he slipped up when so close to the "home 
base" proved a blessing for Shaefer and a treat for the spectators, who 
thus saw the Chicago expert make the high run of the night — 59 — and 
give his first real display of his true form. The first ten points were on 
open shots. Almost all the others were on close nursing and short drives 
to the lower side rails. In this run was seen young Schaefer's delicacy 
of stroke, with a striking suppleness of wrist, a fine sense of speed and 
angles and quick, sure judgment on the shot to play as well as no hesi- 
tancy in making the stroke. Schaefer needed 153 to Slosson's 3, and from 
the control he had over the balls during his final run, no one would have 
been surprised had he kept on to the finish. For the sixtieth point, how- 
ever, he chose to play a difficult one-cushion position shot rather than a 
surer-counting follow that would have left the balls spread, and the cue 
ball just skimmed past the second object without touching it. 

T. Henry Clarkson, one of Boston's strongest amateur players, and 
one of several good ones who will be playing at the City Club next season, 
ref ereed the game without a hitch. The score by innings : 

' Slosson.— 1, 9, 3, 1, 7, 11, 7, 0, 28, 12, 2, 19, 18, 8, 0, 9, 5, 2, 0, 30, 1, 12, 4, 5, 
22, 55, 11. 0, 0, 2, 4, 25, 5, 0, 1, 13, 11, 54, 3. Total, 400. 

Schaefer.— 1, 9, 1, 1, 2, 2, 0, 4, 0, 0, 8, 0, 2, 9, 0, 20, 16, 0, 0, 13, 19, 26, 36. 
2, 1, 7, 0, 8, 1, 2, 2, 15, 0, 2, 32, 1, 3, 59. Total, 306. 

— Boston Transcript 
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SENATOR SMOOT ON "CITIZENSHIP'* 
April 13. 

At the dinner and in the auditorium, President Storrow called the 
assembly to order, and Hon. John L. Bates was toastmaster. At 
the dinner Hon. George von L. Meyer and Hon. Samuel J. Elder spoke 
on phases of the problem of army and navy preparedness, Mr. Meyer, 
as a former Secretary of the Navy, and Mr. Elder as a prominent 
member of the League to Enforce Peace. 

In introducing Senator Smoot, of Utah, Toastmaster Bates said: 

"The man who is going to speak to us once made one of the most 
gallant fights in this land for the dignity of American citizenship 
at home that has ever been made. The storm centered about him, and 
he came out of it unscathed and went to work for the United States, 
and in fourteen years of service in the United States Senate, he tells me 
to-night he has never been absent but four days, and this is one of them, 
and we are greatly honored. (Applause.) I knew something of the 
great fight he made, but I was in the serene, remote town of Boston, 
and did not have occasion to go to Washington very often, and so it 
came to me almost as a surprise four or five years ago when I went 
down there to look after some matters, or to think that I was looking 
after some matters, to find that I was being referred very often to the 
Senator who is to speak to us this evening. From that day to this I have 
discovered that by reason of his magnificent work, patriotic work for 
this country, he has become one of the greatest powers in shaping the 
affairs of this Nation, one of the towering figures in that great body of 
the United States Senate, one who towers even as the mountains tower 
around the beautiful city in which he was bom. 

"It is a great privilege to present to you this evening a man who 
has won the respect of all the people of these United States by reason 
of his exemplification of the highest quality of devotion in his service 
and by his high character. I present to you Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah." (Continued applause.) 

SENATOR REED SMOOT 

"Members of the Boston City Club. I was in hopes that I could 
have appeared before you this evening with nothing in my mind other 
than the subject-matter that I desired to discuss. But my thoughts 
are divided to-night, for Mrs. Smoot is very ill, and all day yesterday 
I thought perhaps it would be impossible for me to be with you ; and 
after the doctors had decided at four o'clock yesterday afterncx^n that 
it would be safe for me to come, I told that dear wife of mine that I 
would not think of leaving her. But she answered me, as she has so 
often in her life, *I have never kept you from fulfilling a public duty. 
God be with you, and attend to this one.' (Applause.) 

"For this reason I am going to ask this splendid body of men 
to forgive me if I use my manuscript to-night. It would have been 
a great deal better for me, and it would give me much more pleasure, 
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to speak, as I so often speak, from my heart, and from the inspiration 
of the audience that I address." 

Senator Smoot's speech arriving too late for publication in this 
issue, has been printed as Senate Document No. 405, and may be obtained 
from Washington, or at the office of the Civic Secretary. 

TELEPHONE NIGHT No. 2 
April 20 

For a second time the officials and members of the Club wel- 
comed to the dining-hall and auditorium men eminent in the history 
of the evolution of the telephone. At the dinner President Storrow 
spoke as follows: 

PRESIDENT JAMES J. STORROW 

"Fellow Members of the Boston City Club, this is a great night to- 
night. We are going to adjourn from here to one of the largest gather- 
ings that this Club has ever held, and it is right that it should be so. We 
have very distinguished company here to-night. On my right sits a gentle- 
man (Mr. Watson) who, within a throw almost of a biscuit, just down 
on the slope of this hill, made, under the directions of Professor Bell, 
the first machine that ever transmitted human speech. On my left sits — 
he is not listening — the most competent and the most distinguished 
engineer in the world in this art. (Mr. Carty.) (Applause.) It is his 
brain that has made possible the marvelous achievements of which we 
are going to have a demonstration to-night. 

"It is my pleasure to introduce to you Edward K. Hall, whom I love, 
and I expect you all do, if you know him." (Prolonged applause.) 

MR. EDWARD K. HALL, Toastmaster 

"There is every indication on earth that this night is going to be a real 
party at the City Club. The signs all point that way. The live wires 
are apparently all here. The dead ones down-stairs are connected up. I 
mean the iron ones. (Laughter.) I would not say that behind their 
backs, and I did not say it. I was talking about the copper wires. 

"Now, to give the evening the real land of a start it ought to have, 
the start to get it going just exactly in the right channels, and there is 
only one that I know of in the Club that can do it to absolute perfec- 
tion. It is no use for me to call his name, but I will, as a matter of 
form, because that is customary, and it is our popular Vice-President, 
George Smith." (Applause.) 

MR. GEORGE S. SMITH 

"Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Carty. I wonder if you 
will permit me to say just one word to the assembly out yonder for this 
great corporate institution of which you are so important an integral part ? 
The process of public source in the past few years has distinctly raised 
the standard of public conscience, with the result that to-day a man is a 
hopeless and a pitiable reactionary who denies the right of government to 
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justly regulate great corporations. In the processes of thought and in 
the actions prompting that thought, of course, we have gone sometimes 
to too much of an extreme. Reform movements always go to too great 
an extreme. Consequently, those extremes have called upon the govern- 
ment, present, past or future perhaps — I hope not — to prosecute un- 
justly many corporations, as they have justly impugned the methods of a 
few corporations. But when the government called upon the Telephone 
Company to divorce the Cable Company or Telegraph Company, it was 
in words, something like this: That we do it with very great regret, 
but we are afraid that in the evolution of your dual companies, it might 
be charged that you conducted them in violation of the Sherman Act; 
in other words, a meeting together of government, and a great corporate 
institution in perfect confidence and in entire good will, the government 
being sure that its wishes would be complied with and the Telephone 
Company only too glad to prove to the government that it meant to can- 
form to law. (Applause.) 

"And just one word in closing. No matter how ribald or light- 
some we may be, for the most part, there are sober moments in our 
thinking, and to-day and to-night may be one of the soberest moments 
in our lives and in the life of the nation, I want you just for a moment 
to contemplate that if this country ever became involved in war that 
the greatest, and perhaps the most fundamental item of preparedness in 
our calendar, would be the American Telephone Company. (Applause.) 
When you compare American telephone service with the service of the 
countries now at war, there is no comparison, so inadequate is the service 
in foreign countries, and yet when you read how much they depend upon 
that service, it is not an exaggerated forecast to say that in the event of 
war the telephone service would be better than tens of thousands of 
soldiers, as much as we need them, and many, many battleships, as 
much as we need them. And now, Mr. Watson and Mr. Carty, I have 
tried, inadequately I know, to convey to you the wealth and the depth 
of our welcome, and I have tried to portray to your audience a just 
tribute to your great institution." (Prolonged applause.) 

IN THE AUDITORIUM 
PRESIDENT JAMES J. STORROW 

"Fellow Members of the Boston City Club, we are going to have 
a very interesting evening. It is certainly fitting that we should have 
these interesting ceremonies on this spot to-night As you probably will 
learn more in detail later, the first instrument that ever successfully trans- 
mitted human speech was made within a stone's throw of where we are 
now sitting, on Court Street, just at the lower slope of this hill. The 
whole thing has been a marvelous development, and it owes its birth 
and success, I am proud to say, to Boston men. 

"We are going to have address us to-night a gentleman, who, under 
the direction of Professor Bell, down here on Court Street, quite a few 
years ago, made the first instrument that ever transmitted human speech. 
That was a Boston boy. You are also going to hear and take part in an 
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exhibition, showing the latest triumph in this art, and it is a pleasure to 
all of us to know that not only did a Boston boy make that first success- 
ful piece of mechanism, but a Boston boy it is to whom we owe that tre- 
mendous triumph of transmission of human speech so that at one end 
of the line Paris heard our voice and at the other end of the line at 
the same time Honolulu heard the same human voice. (Applause.) 
And the gentleman who made that possible, the most distinguished tele- 
phone engineer, is here to-night with us, and he is a Boston boy. (Ap- 
plause.) 

"I remember, and probably some others in this audience do, an 
exhibition which was given here in Music Hall, in the spring of 1877. 
It was not the first exhibition, but the first exhibition on a substantial 
scale ever given by the telephone, and I remember very well as we sat 
there in the hall these transmitters were suspended from the ceiling, 
and I remember that Professor Bell talked with somebody down in Lynn. 
It was a marvelous thing, and we have here to-night, I am informed, 
the gentleman who was talking to us from L)ntin, Mr, Watson. (Ap- 
lause.) 

"Now, my duty is to subside, and I present to you our fellow member, 
Mr. Edward K. Hall." (Applause.) 

MR. EDWARD K. HALL, Toastmaster 

"About a month ago, right here in this room, we had the pleasure 
of hearing Professor Bell, and I am sure that after he got through that 
night, that whatever question there may have been in anybody's mind 
alx>ut whether Boston is the hub of the universe or not, we all agreed that 
it was the hub of the telephone. Now, that is going to be proven a little 
more to-night. Before we start to prove it, however, just to be sure that 
we get started right in claiming everything is coming to Boston, I am 
going to call for a moment on the best claimer for Boston that is living, 
and I am going to ask the Mayor to say a few words." (Applause.) 

HON. JAMES M. CURLEY 
Mayor of Boston 

"Mr. Chairman, invited guests, members of the Boston City Club. 
In common with many members of the City Club, it was my good for- 
tune to be here at the reception tendered Dr. Bell, and I esteem it an 
additional great honor to be present here this evening at the reception 
tendered the collaborator of Dr. Bell, his associate in the hour of trial 
and his companion in the hour of success, Thomas A. Watson. 

"It is an additional great pleasure to be here to have the opportu- 
nity of meeting personally the individual whose genius for organization 
has made possible the splendid development of the telephone industry 
and enterprise in the life of humanity, for, after all, the telephone is 
not distinctively something which is the property of Massachusetts or of 
the United States; to-day it is the property, the privilege and the bless- 
ing to humanity the whole world over. 

"A distinguished Boston writer of the last half century, John 
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Boyle O'Reilly, once said, 'A nation's greatness lies in her men, not 
acres; one master mind is worth more than a million hands.' And we, 
indeed, of Boston, are exceedingly fortunate that all the master minds 
responsible for the present development of the telephone industry and 
enterprise were Boston minds, from Dr. Bell to Mr. Watson, and from 
Mr. Watson to Mr. Carty. (Applause.) 

"It is an exceeding pleasure to be here to-night and to have the 
privilege as citizens of one extreme of the United States of America to 
send our congratulations and our good wishes to the optimistic and the 
truly courageous and the genuinely American citizenship on the other 
side of the United States, the pec^le of San Francisco, who, ten years 
ago, begun the reconstruction of that splendid city, and who within the 
last year gave an exhibition to the world of what genuine American op- 
timism can do in the greatest fair ever known in the history of the 
world. (Applause.) In ten years, and this is the tenth anniversary to- 
night, they have made possible the reconstruction, which, in its own way, is 
equally as interesting as the development of the telephone industry. 

"It is not our good fortune to have with us, either as friend or 
guest, frequently during the year the great telephone engineer of the 
present century, Mr. Carty, but it would be an injustice for any indi- 
vidual to take up the time, which is properly his, because of .his achieve- 
ments in the telephone. Likewise, the same may be truly said of his 
associate of to-night, Mr. Watson. And I can only say, as Mayor of 
Boston, that it is an exceeding pleasure to meet the remaining two mem- 
bers that constitute the trinity of the telephone industry's greatness, 
greet them here in common with the other members of the City Club, pray 
for them a continuance of that inspirational and divine guidance, the 
consummation of which is the present progress of the telephone industry, 
and the future of which no man can gauge." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "Those who were here a month ago to hear Dr. 
Bell will, I am sure, all remiember that time and time again he referred to 
his friend and collaborator, Mr. Watson. Before introducing Mr. Wat- 
son, however, to take part to-night as a telephone man, I want to say 
to you something that he has done for the State of Massachusetts, be- 
cause independent of his service in the telephone field, Massachusetts 
owes him a debt. Massachusetts was formerly a great ship-building State, 
and little by little, she lost all her prestige, practically all of her shipyards, 
and had gone away down almost to the bottom of the line as a shipbuild- 
ing State. To Mr. Watson, more than any other man, is due the credit of 
restoring Massachusetts to her present position of being, if not the 
first, very close to the first and foremost shipbuilding State in the Union. 
For it was Mr. Watson who founded, and for twenty years in an uphill 
fight was the president of, the Fore River Ship Company. (Applause.) 

"I am not going to say anything more in introducing him to-night, 
other than to say that we will now listen to the man at the other end of 
the line, the man that Dr. Bell referred to time and time again, and so 
feelingly, as his good friend, and we have here to-night Dr. Bell's good 
friend, Mr. Watson." (Prolonged applause.) 
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MR. THOMAS A. WATSON 

"Mr. President and Members of the Boston City Club. I am 
asked to speak to you to-night on the birth of the telephone, in which 
important event I had the great good fortune to play a part. The 
telephone was bom just forty years ago last June. Forty years ago 
there was scarcely such a thing as electrical science. This immense 
variety of electrical apparatus that is now manufactured in these 
enormous electrical workshops was entirely unknown. The entire 
list of electrical machinery that was made forty years ago consisted 
largely of telegraph instruments, call-bells, press-buttons, and such 
things. This very meagre electrical apparatus was manufactured in 
a few small shops scattered throughout the United States, scarcely 
any of them employing more than forty or fifty men, contrasted now 
with the great establishments that employ sometimes twenty thousand 
men within one closure. 

"Something like forty-five years ago, in the early seventies, I, 
as a young boy just out of school, entered one of these workshops as 
an apprentice to learn to make that same meagre array of electrical 
instruments. The shop was that of Charles Williams, situated down 
on Court Street — 109 Court Street. I worked there for something 
like three years, and, not only became fairly well skilled in the regular 
work of the establishment, but also a great deal of my time was em- 
ployed in working for inventors. There was a constant stream of 
rather long-haired and wild-eyed inventors continually coming to 
Williams's shop to get their ideas tried out in brass and iron. My 
good nature, I fancy, made me a favorite ivorkman of those men of 
dreams in 1873 ^^^ '74- Very few of their ideas amounted to anything, 
and I have often wondered why the skepticism that was aroused in 
my mind as to the value of electrical apparatus at that time did not 
interfere with my future progress in life, but somehow I escaped that. 
Very few of their ideas ever amounted to anything, but I liked to work 
for them and learn more about electricity by working with such men 
than I ever had before. 

FIRST MEETS DR. BELL 

"Now, all the men that used to come to Williams's shop to get their 
ideas worked out were not of the wild-eyed and long-haired class. 
There were a few very different. One I remember was the dear old 
Moses G. Farmer, another Boston man. He was at that time an elec- 
trician for the United States torpedo station at Newport, Rhode Island, 
and he was full of good ideas that he was continually bringing to 
Williams's to work out. I did a great deal of Farmer's work, and one 
job that I was doing for him in 1874 will always be connected, in my 
mind, with the telephone, for when I was hard at work with it, there 
came rushing out of the office to my work-bench a long, slender, 
quick-motioned man, with a high forehead, big nose, and bushy jet 
black hair — Alexander Graham Bell. (Applause.) That was the first time 
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I had ever seen him. He was bringing to me a piece of apparatus that 
I had made for him under instructions from the office. It had not 
been made just as he had directed, and he had broken down the rudi- 
mentary instructions of the shop by coming directly to me to have it 
altered. It was a receiver of what he called his harmonic telegraph, 
an apparatus with -which he was trying to win for himself a fortune. 
It was a small affair, by which he expected to send a half-dozen tele- 
graph messages over a certain wire at the same time without conflict- 
ing one with the other. He never perfected his harmonic telegraph, 
but his working on it led to a discovery of very great importance. 

"A very brief description of it pernaps will enable you to under- 
stand what that discovery was. I have one of his receivers here. It 
consisted of an electro-magnet, this green thing, and a flat piece of steel 
spring. One end of the spring was clamped firmly at one end and 
the other free to vibrate over the pole, and that magnet and transmitter 
were precisely the same, only it had a screw. When the electric current 
was connected it would keep that current vibrating in a nasal whine, 
continuously. There were six of the transmitters with their springs 
attuned to six different pitches, and six different receivers attuned with 
their springs to correspond, and by giving the operator a certain pitch 
of the spring to sound his message with the receiver attuned to that 
pitch, he would select off of that wire the signals that belonged to that 
and remain silent to all the rest. That was the general principle of 
Bell's harmonic telegraph. The thing worked very badly, indeed, and 
we had a long job to make the thing work readily. 

"But all the time he was working on his harmonic telegraph, he 
had another idea in his head which, one evening, when we were work- 
ing over this thing, he explained to me. I remember I was thoroughly 
disgusted with the poor way that his telegraph worked, and I was 
rather discouraged, and he, to brace me up, I fancy, said to me one 
evening when we were working alone in Williams's shop, 'Watson, I 
have another idea, that I think will astonish you.' I listened rather 
languidly, because he had given me a lot of ideas during the months 
I had been working for him, but when Bell went on to tell me he had 
an idea in his head by which he was sure before long it would be 
possible to talk by telegraph, I can assure you my nervous system got 
such a shock that I began to sit up and pay attention to what he was 
telling me. I have never forgotten his exact words in which he formu- 
lated his conception. 

" 'Watson,' said he, 'if I can get a bit of apparatus by which I can 
make a current of electricity flowing through a wire vary in its in- 
intensity exactly as the air varies in density when a sound is passing 
through it, I can transmit speech or any other sound through the tele- 
graph.' Then he went on to describe to me a very long and complex 
apparatus that he thought would do this, and he discussed the prob- 
ability of making it. It was so expensive and so little likely to work 
that his financial backers would not authorize the building of the thing, 
and Bell went on with his harmonic telegraph struggle, so as to get 
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enough money to work out that great idea of his, the speaking 
telephone. 

"We found, as we worked on the telephone, that one particular 
reason why Bell's messages got all mixed up as they passed over this 
single wire, was due to the inaccuracy of the adjustment of his steel 
springs to those of the transmitters. Bell had always to do this attun- 
ing himself, and he had a very interesting way of doing it, and a way 
that turned out to be of the greatest importance. He used to hold 
those transmitters to his ear, while I, in another room, was sending 
him the nasal drone of the various pitches that came from the trans- 
mitters, and one afternoon, on the second day of June, 1875, perhaps 
the most important day in the history of the telephone, Bell and I 
"were up in the attic of Williams's shop hammering away at this same 
old job, the harmonic telegraph. I remember things were badly out 
of tune that afternoon, and I was in one of the rooms in charge of the 
transmitters, and Bell was in the other room with the receivers, 
adjusting them — attuning them one to the other, holding each of 
them against his ear as he did so. 

"Suddenly one of the transmitters stopped buzzing, and I naturally 
gave it a pluck to start it, and it did not start, and I gave it several 
other plucks, and I have no doubt I expressed my opinion of that 
transmitter in very strong language; but all of a sudden, as I was 
plucking it, I heard a sound in the other room, and Bell came out de- 
manding what I had done, and telling me not to change a thing. We 
looked it over and found that a contact screw on that transmitter 
would not start, it had got welded to its point, so when I tried to start 
it the circuit was not broken at that point and the hard nasal drone 
did not go through that wire that Bell was listening to, but that trans- 
mitter, with its steel spring magnetized, by long use in contact with 
the magnet, had become a little dynamo, and as I plucked it, it was 
generating a current of electricity that exactly conformed to Bell's 
great conception, a current of electricity that was varying in its 
strength many hundred times per second exactly as the air varies in 
density anywhere within sound of the twing of that spring. That 
very delicate and feeble current had passed through the live wire and 
passed through that receiver, a duplicate of this, which was fortu- 
nately an apparatus which could change that current back into a 
faint sound of the current that produced it. 

"But what was still more important, the right man happened to 
have that bit of apparatus at his ear during that fleeting moment, and 
instantly recognized the tremendous importance of that sound he heard 
thus electrically transmitted. He knew that he was hearing the first 
real sound that had ever been transmitted over a wire electrically. His 
shout and excited rush into my room was the evidence of his recog- 
nition of its importance. He knew that the apparatus that could trans- 
mit all the delicate overtones of one sound could, with some slight 
modification, be made to transmit the sound of the human voice or 
any other sound. 
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THE TELEPHONE BORN 

"The telephone was really born at that moment, for, after that 
all the experimenting that was done during the next two years was 
merely a question of changing the details. 

"Before we left that night, Bell gave me directions for making a 
speaking telephone. I was to take one of those harmonic telegraph 
receivers, with its magnet and steel spring, and fasten one end to a 
tightly stretched drum-head of parchment, mounting the whole thing 
on a base. Then I was to arrange a mouth-piece to talk against that 
parchment. I got to the shop the next morning as early as I could and 
rushed that telephone to completion. I am very happy to say that I 
made every item of that telephone with my own hand, largely because 
there was no money to pay anybody else to help me. (Applause.) 

"When it was finished in the evening. Bell arranged to come that 
same evening and test it with me after the men in the shop had gone. 
About eight o'clock he came into the shop. I remained behind to help 
him, and I could almost hear his heart beat when he was getting 
ready to connect up the instrument and getting ready to test it, and I 
am sure, if he stopped to listen, he would have heard my heart, too. 
But I have always been very sorry for Dr. Bell that I got more satis- 
faction out of that first experiment with the telephone than he did, 
for shout my loudest, I could not make Bell hear the faintest sound, 
but I unmistakably heard his voice, recognized it as Bell's voice, and 
could almost catch a word now and then. We were, of course, bitterly 
disappointed because we expected — I know I did, and I am pretty 
sure he did — expected that the telephone would talk right from the 
first as fluently as we could face to face. But when I told Bell what 
I had heard, in spite of his disappointment, he was sure he was on the 
right track, and we at once discussed methods by which we could 
make the thing talk louder and talk better. I have been kept from 
being too conceited over the fact that I first heard the first sound 
over the telephone and made the first telephone myself from the fact 
that I have always recognized the reason I heard and Bell did not 
was on account of the vast superiority of his voice over any sound that 
my then undeveloped voice was able to utter. (Laughter) 

"It was not many weeks after that before we could hear each 
other's voice. I fancy that the emotion in my own voice of shouting 
into the thing had something to do with it. But it was hard for me 
to realize that it was nearly a year before the telephone got working 
well enough to transmit a single complete, intelligible sentence over 
it. I think you all here, in Boston, know what that sentence was. It 
was not like the wonderful sentence that Morse transmitted over the 
telegraph when he first tried it between Washington and Baltimore, 
some forty years before this time I am speaking of. The first message 
over the telegraph was, 'What hath God wrought?' The first sentence 
ever transmitted over the telephone was simply, 'Mr. Watson, come 
here ; I want you,' (laughter) transmitted between two rooms at No. 5 
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Exeter Place, the building that they marked the other day with a 
bronze tablet. 

LATER DEVELOPMENT 

"After that wonderful sentence got through the telephone, things 
improved much more rapidly, and during the summer of 1876 we got 
the telephone talking so well that one did not have to ask the fellow 
at the other end of the line to say it over again more than a dozen 
times. We could hear quite well if the sentences were very simple. 
The summer of 1876 was a season of a good deal of discouragement 
and hard work. That is the way all new inventions have always 
worked. And in October, 1876, Bell made up his mind that the tele- 
phone was big enough — his baby was big enough and strong enough 
to take outdoors for practically the first time. He made arrangements 
with the Walworth Manufacturing Company, who had a telegraph- 
line running from Kilby Street to their factory in Cambridge, to use 
their wire some evening when they had no use for it, and on the 
evening of the ninth of October, 1876, I went out to Cambridge with 
one of the best telephones that had been devised up to that time, and 
Bell went to the Kilby Street office. I waited out there in the factory 
until I got the signal on the telegraph instrument that Bell was ready, 
and then as excitedly as, and perhaps more so, when we tested that 
first telephone, I disconnected the telegraph instrument and connected 
in the telephone, and listened. And would you believe it, I could not 
hear the faintest sound, although the last thing that Bell said to me, 
when I left him in Boston, was, 'Watson, as soon as I give you the 
signal to put in the telephone, I will begin to shout, and I will keep 
it up until I hear from you.' I knew he was shouting, but noth- 
ing came out of that telephone but black, dismal silence. I adjusted 
the thing as quickly as I knew how, but with no effect, and the thought 
in my mind all the time was that we were working with the most 
delicate electrical current that had ever been used for practical pur- 
poses, and the thought that went through my mind in trying to get 
the thing working better was that a little of this delicate current must 
have worked off their insulator so that not a bit of it got across the 
Charles River, and I almost made up my mind to disconnect the 
telephone and put back the telegraph instrument and telegraph to 
Bell that while his telephone may possibly compete with the speaking- 
tube, I thought there was very little chance for it to compete with the 
telegraph. So I asked the janitor there, who looked at me as if I was 
a crazy man, looking into that black box, to show me where the wire 
passed through the building, and he did so, and I saw where it parted. 
He left me in there and my heart gave a jump, for I saw a telegraph 
instrument in that circuit, a duplicate of the one down-stairs, and I 
knew our telephones were so feeble at that time that it Would probably 
cut off the sound. I rushed to it and saw it had short-circuited, and 
ran down-stairs to the telephone again. That was the trouble, for 
louder and more distinctly than I had ever heard the telephone talk 
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between two rooms, Bell's voice was coming out of it. He was saying, 
'Are you there, Watson? Are you listening? Do you hear? Do you 
hear? Watson, are you there? What is the matter?"' (Applause.) 

The Toasttnaster. "We all wondered where that started." (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Watson. "I think I said, 'HeUo!' but he did not say 'Hello'! 
He said, 'Ahoy' I Bell, when he always shouted through the telephone 
used the word 'Ahoy, ahoy I' and all those that came after, I remember, 
would always say, 'Ahoy, ahoy, ahoyl' and that was the call in the 
early experimental days, but just as soon as the telephone got out into 
the great American public, they repudiated that word and adopted, 
'Hello,' and it has been 'Hello' ever since. 

"I hurried back to Bell, and I could almost hear him give a sigh 
of relief. The poor fellow had been shouting all the time I had been 
working. (Laughter.) And then began the first long-distance tele- 
phone conversation that ever was carried on over a real outdoor wire. 

"Now, the croakers had been telling Bell right along — his friends, 
— that while the telephone might possibly work all right on a short 
wire, that it would never compete with the telegraph, because it was 
sure to be inaccurate. They said, 'Just think, all those complicated 
sounds, a lot of them will drop off the wires here and there, and the 
result will be a mixed-up mess at the other end.' So Bell told me that 
if we succeeded in talking at all on that wire, he wanted me to write 
down everything I heard him say and write down everything I said 
to him, and he would do the same, and put those records side by side 
and prove to the croakers that the telephone could be accurate. We 
did that, and made that record, so that first telephone conversation 
has been preserved, word for word. The first few words refer to my 
discovery of this other instrument in the circuit. 

"Well, after we got through making our record, which took a 
couple of hours — we were so infatuated with the joy of talking over 
a real telegraph wire two or three miles long, that we kept up our 
talk on all sorts of subjects without recording it until the small hours 
of the morning, and I think you can easily imagine that it was a very 
happy boy that walked all the way back to Boston with that telephone 
under his arm wrapped up in a newspaper. When I reached the 
laboratory Bell was not there. He had gone to the newspaper office 
to tell them of the great success of the evening's experiment, but when 
he came in there ensued a jubilation and a war dance. Bell used to 
celebrate his success by war dances, and that Watson boy could war 
dance just as well as Bell. (Applause.) Well, that night we had a 
jubilation and a war dance that elicited from our landlady, who was not 
the least bit scientific in her tastes, the next morning a remark that if 
we did not stop making so much noise nights and keeping her boarders 
awake, we would 'have to vacate them rooms.' (Laughter.) She was 
not scientific, as I say, and besides that we were behind in our rent. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

"Well, I think that must account for my end of the early days of 
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the telephone here. There were two years of tremendous struggle 
after that before the telephone was ready for the public — nearly two 
years. But because Bell and I were the first men who ever held a 
conversation over a real telegraph wire, we were requested a year ago 
last January to open the transcontinental line from New York to San 
Francisco. This of course, we were very glad to do. I was at San 
Francisco. Bell was in New York, both of us having a large audience 
present before us, and we talked over that wire that Mr. Carty has 
developed for the world, 4,500 miles long; really twice that distance, 
because the wire goes out there and comes back, a wire perhaps 9,000 
miles long, a great deal easier than Bell and I talked over the wire 
from Boston to Cambridge some thirty-eight years before. President 
Wilson also spoke to me from Washington, and his voice came through 
just as clear as a bell. But the most thrilling moment of that whole 
test was when Bell said to me, 'Mr. Watson, wait a moment ; I want 
to switch in another telephone and talk to you through that.' I waited 
a moment, and presently his voice came almost as clear and almost 
as distinct as it was before, and he went on to say, 'Mr. Watson, I 
am now talking to you through an exact duplicate of the telephone 
that you made for me in June, 1875, and that we tested together on 
June 3.' (Applause.) 

"I have that telephone here. That is an exact duplicate, as far as 
I can see. Without the slightest question, that is a duplicate of that 
first telephone I made for Bell thirty-eight years ago, and this was 
the one, I think, that Bell was using. Here is the old harmonic tele- 
graph apparatus in here. Here is the drum-head, and this hole in the 
base was the quickest thing I could make to shout into the new 
telephone. 

"Now, the question may arise, is that old telephone as good as 
the modem telephone, because it talked so well over that line ? Well, 
I should be sorry for any community that had to do its telephoning 
through this. It simply means that the wonderful work that these 
telephone engineers have done during the thirty-eight years that have 
elapsed since the first telephone was made — the wonderful work they 
have done over electrical circuits made it possible for that crude old 
telephone to absolutely ignore that circuit — that long circuit of eight 
or nine thousand miles and talk as well through that circuit as Bell 
and I had ever talked over a wire one hundred and fifty feet long, 
which was the longest wire I had ever heard that thing talked over 
on before. (Applause.) 

"Now, there are five hundred trained scientific experts in this 
army of research workers who are studying the problems to-day. I 
know that, because Mr. Carty has shown me through the laboratories, 
and I assure you they were tremendously impressive, and he showed 
me there were more problems to-day than when Bell and I were work- 
ing on thm. 

"I have given you a very slight account of the early days of the 
telephone as far as they made a part of my life. To-day, when I go 
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into one of the laboratories of the Telephone Company, or into a great 
central office, or talk over a long-distance wire, or when I read the 
report of the American Telephone Company, filled with figures away 
up in the millions, and sometimes billions, I must say that all that 
work that I was so fortunate as a boy to have the opportunity of 
doing, seems to shrink into an extremely small measure, and proud 
as I shall always be that I did that earliest work myself, to-day my 
greatest pride is that I am one of this magnificent army of telephone 
men who have made BelFs great invention the stupendous factor in 
modem civilization that it is. I thank you." (Prolonged applause.) 

The Toastmaster. "I guess we all understand now why there was 
always that little touch of affection in his voice every time that Dr. Bell 
referred to my 'good friend Watson.' " (Applause.) 

"It occurred to me that while Mr. Watson was talking, inasmuch as 
the Boston City Club so distinctively stands for everything Boston, and 
is always going to, that it would be entirely proper to-night for us to keep 
this here, and I am going to take the responsibility of delivering this to 
President Storrow for the Club on this understanding, — that if I get 
into trouble I will call on the standing army of the City Club to take me 
out of it. (Applause.) 

Mr. Storrow, "Mr. Toastmaster, it gives me great pleasure on be- 
half of the City Club to accept this replica of that original instrument. 
It will stay here protected and treasured by this Club for all time. Thank 
you. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster, "We have heard something about the birth of the 
telephone, and now we are going to hear something about the grown-up 
child. We are going to skip over a great many years of growth. It has 
become some child, — some real offspring, and I don't laiow how long 
it would take to describe it. 

"The next speaker is going to tell us a little something about it. The 
transcontinental line, which we will use a little later, while it is, in a way, 
the most spectacular feature of the Bell system, it is really not even a 
drop in the bucket. It is a sort of yard stick by which we measure the 
magnitude of all the work that has been going on since the days of Mr. 
Watson. To build up this system that now covers the entire country, 
to make this transcontinental line do all these things that have been done 
required years, required a great deal of money and an army of men. 
The original proposition was a sort of a dual one. It was one or two 
men. Mr. Bell and Mr. Watson were really the only men working on it, 
fighting against one principle. There was one thing that they wanted to 
accomplish, one problem that they wanted to master. They mastered it, and 
then they turned it over to the Bell system to develop the rest. Every- 
thing had to be done. Problem followed problem. Difficulty followed 
difficulty by the thousands and by the millions. And "for all the work that 
has been done since then no one man is entitled to the credit. It has been 
an army of men, but when you have armies, you have to have generals, 
and the two great generals that are responsible, more than any other 
two men, for all that has been done since Mr. Bell and Mr. Watson 
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handed over the idea and the instrument and the principle are Theodore 
N. Vail, and John J. Carty. (Applause.) 

"If I had time, I would like to tell you something about Mr. Carty, 
who is to speak to us to-night, but time is too precious, I want you to have 
every minute that there is to hear him. I will just say a word or two. 

"He started clear down at the bottom. He was an operator in the 
Main Exchange when the Main Exchange had at least three operators, 
— three small boys, of whom Carty was one. I am not sure but in rush 
hours they had four operators. That was the only exchange that there was. 
It would was very soon found that they could not afford to keep him 
operating. From that time on practically every improvement, every 
development that was made in the telephone business technically either 
was originated by him, thought out by him, designed by him, or approved 
by him, — practically everything. Best of all, he has built up a staff of 
experts, who are supported jointly by all the local companies throughout 
the country. So, the New England Company here, as well as the Pacific 
Company on the coast, are a part of it, for they are solving, and will 
solve for us, some of the problems five years from now and ten years 
from now, and they are the men that have the vision to see them; and 
above all other things, Carty is the great teacher who has built up a 
staff. He has prophesied and foretold everything that was coming, but 
he is a prophet that not only tells us what is coming, but he does it. He 
makes good himself time after time and time after time. It would take 
me ten minutes to tell you of the honors that have been bestowed upon 
him by various scientific and electrical societies, foreign governments and 
others. 

"It is with the keenest of pleasure that I introduce to you the Cam- 
bridge boy, then the Boston boy, who has now become the world's great- 
est expert in telephony, the man who is responsible, more than any other 
one man, for the mechanical and electrical development of the Bell sys- 
tem, the transcontinental system and the wireless, and the things that you 
are going to hear about in the next few years, — the world's greatest 
expert on telephone matters, the inspiration and pride of every man, 
woman and boy connected with the Bell Telephone system, my good 
friend, John J. Carty." (Prolonged applause.) 

"Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, there is not enough time for me to 
make a sufficient correction in the very generous praise which Mr Hall 
has passed out to me to-night. This is a sort of telephonic old home 
week, and he is taking advantage of the license which is always accorded 
to speakers on these occasions to credit me with all of these great achieve- 
ments. I only want to have credit for being a part of them, with Mr. 
Lockwood and hundreds of other engineers, who have worked side by 
side with me during all of these years. That is so well understood by all 
of you gentlemen that, of course, I know you will make due allowance 
and will appreciate that it is the old home week spirit which causes him 
to be so exuberant in his praise. (Laughter.) 
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ADDRESS BY JOHN J. CARTY, 
Chief Engineer American Tel. and TeL Co. 

"On the tenth day of March, 1876, over a wire extending between 
two rooms on the top floor of a building at No. 5 Exeter Place, in Bos- 
ton, Alexander Graham Bell spoke to his associate, Thomas A. Watson, 
saying, 'Mr. Watson, please come here. I want you.' These words, 
thtn heard by Mr. Watson in the instrument at his ear, constitute the 
first sentence ever received by the electric telephone. 

"The instrument into which Dr. Bell spoke was an exact duplicate 
of the crude apparatus upon the table here before you. The current 
generated was so feeble that although the wire was but a few hundred 
feet in length, the voice heard ih the receiver was so extremely faint 
as to be audible only to such a trained and sensitive ear as that of 
Mr. Watson, and then only when all surrounding noises were ex- 
cluded, with almost absolute silence prevailing at his end of the line. 

"On the twenty-fifth day of January, 191 5, less than thirty-nine 
years after. Dr. Bell again spoke to Mr. Watson, using an instrument 
an exact duplicate of the original telephone. Dr. Bell again employed 
the now historic words, 'Mr. Watson, please come here. I want you.' 
Mr. Watson heard the message on this occasion very much more dis- 
tinctly and loudly than he did in 1876, and he answered back to Dr. 
Bell saying that to comply with the request he must travel for nearly 
a week. And this was so, for Mr. Watson was at San Francisco and 
Dr. Bell at New York, and they were talking to each other over a tele- 
phone line 3,400 miles long. 

"In the same year, 1915, on the twenty-ninth day of September, 
I was at the Radio Station at Mare Island, Cal., where I heard the voice 
of Theodore N. Vail, President of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, speaking through his regular desk telephone from 
his office in New York by wire to the United States Naval Radio Sta- 
tion at Arlington, Va., and thence by wireless to me at Mare Island. 
At one o'clock, Arlington time, on the morning of the next day, a mem- 
ber of my staff, speaking by wireless from the Radio Station at Arling- 
ton, was distinctly heard by one of my assistants, and by United States 
Naval officers, at Honolulu in the Hawaiian Islands, and on the ninth 
day of October another member of our Engineering Department suc- 
cessfully talked from the Radio Station at Arlington to two of our en- 
gineers who were located at the Eiffel Tower in Paris, who, together 
with an American Naval officer and several French military officers, 
heard and understood the words spoken at Arlington. 

"What has happened during the years of intense activity interven- 
ing between these historic events is the development of the great art 
of telephony. 

"In 1876, the personnel of the Bell System consisted of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Mr. Thomas A. Watson. Following the in- 
structions given by Dr. Bell, Mr. Watson, with his own hands, had 
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constructed the first telephone instruments and run the first telephone 
wire. All the knowledge of the telephone art was possessed exclu- 
sively by these two men. There was no experience to guide and no 
tradition to follow. 

"The Bell Pioneers, with magnificent foresight, recognized that 
success depended upon the highest scientific knowledge and techni- 
cal skill, and at once organized an experimental and research depart- 
ment. They also sought the aid of university professors eminent for 
their scientific attainments although at that time there was no uni- 
versity giving the degree of Electrical Engineer or teaching electrical 
engineering. 

"From this small beginning there has been developed the present 
engineering experimental and research department, which is under 
my charge, and which constitutes the engineering section of our gen- 
eral staff. 

"From only two members in 1876 this engineering staff has, in 
191 5, grown to more than six hundred engineers and scientists, in- 
cluding former professors, post-graduate students and scientific 
investigators, graduates of nearly a hundred American colleges and 
universities. The above number includes only those devoted to ex- 
perimental and research work and engineering development and 
standardization, and does not include the very much larger body of 
Bell engineers engaged in manufacturing and in practical field work, 
operating throughout the United States. The largest and most pow- 
erful government telephone and telegraph administration of Europe 
has nothing in the way of a staff to be compared with this. It is in 
our great universities that anything like it is to be found, but even 
here we find that it exceeds in number the entire teaching staff of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, including not only the de- 
partment of electrical engineering, but every other department of that 
institution as well. 

"From the beginning it was the ideal of the founders of the Bell 
System that telephone service should be supplied in all parts of the 
United States, and that ultimately even the remotest sections would 
be connected together by trunk lines. To this end telephone com- 
panies, firms, and individuals in all parts of the country, often with 
the greatest difficulty, were induced to take out licenses under the 
Bell patents for the establishment of telephone exchanges. The tele- 
phone was regarded as a toy, and conservative business men as a 
rule would have nothing to do with it. New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and all the great cities in the course of time established telephone ex- 
changes, each under a different organization, and around these cities 
also sprung up other telephone exchanges owned and operated by 
different concerns. Many hundreds of these licensee telephone com- 
panies started in all parts of the country, each with its own ideas as 
to plant, maintenance, and operation, and all differing from each 
other. 
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"All sorts of troubles arose, and at every turn these telephone 
companies encountered new and often startling difficulties. There 
was only one place for them to go for help, and that was to the licensor 
or parent Bell company, which had established a technical staff to 
study and overcome these difficulties, to devise and standardize ap- 
paratus and to harmonize operations. 

"Similar difficulties were encountered by the manufacturers who 
were licensed to manufacture under the patents of the Bell System. 
These were gradually overcome by concentrating all the manufactur- 
ing in a few factories operated under a single management now 
known as the Western Electric Company. 

"While this evolution was taking place among the manufac- 
turers, a corresponding development was going on among the hun- 
dreds of licensee or associate companies as they are sometimes called. 
Many of them operated territory which could not be operated suc- 
cessfully except as a part of neighboring territories. As was inevi- 
table, this resulted in the reduction in the number of companies and 
enlargement of the territory of each. This process continued until at 
present the territory of the United States has been divided into eight 
administrative units. Each unit covers several States, and although 
under one operating management, is made up of a number of separate 
corporations. These separate corporations are maintained largely 
because of the requirements of the laws of different States. 

"I will say a few words, however, about the manufacturing com- 
pany and about the engineering section of the general staff, because 
that is the branch with which I am directly connected. 

"The headquarters of the Western Electric Company are at New 
York, where it has a large factory. Its principal manufacturing es- 
tablishment is the great plant at Hawthorne, a Chicago suburb. At 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, and eleven other important centers of the United States, it 
has large supply depots and distributing organizations. It maintains 
subsidiary supply establishments at twenty additional cities through- 
out the United States. 

"It has very large foreign relations, with factories at Antwerp, 
London, Berlin, Paris, Tokio, Petrograd, Vienna, Budapest, Milan, 
and Montreal, and with offices and representatives at twenty-eight 
other important large foreign cities all over the world. 

"It is the foremost company in the world in the manufacture 
and supply of telephone, telegraph, and signaling apparatus, and other 
material required in electrical communication. Its sales for the year 
1914, including its foreign connections, amounted to about $85,000,000. 



ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 

"While each of the Associated Companies has a large and im- 
portant staff of engineers, the work of these engineers is confined to 
operation, maintenance, and construction in the particular plant to 
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which they are assigned. These various companies do not maintain 
laboratories, scientific investigators, research departments or the like. 
All of these things and much more in the way of standardizing and 
developing are done for them by the General Staff at headquarters. 
This avoids an enormous waste growing out of duplication of effort 
and the discordant and conflicting systems which would result if each 
of the Associated Companies undertook to do its own development. 
"By this plan the engineers and operating officials of the Asso- 
ciated Companies are free to devote their entire energies to the imme- 
diate practical matters of building, maintaining and operating their 
respective plants, while all matters of standards, new developments, 
scientific investigation, and the investigation of special troubles are 
worked out for them by the General Staff, which is always at their 
disposal and which, as a matter of fact, has on hand at all times many 
hundreds of investigations and developments for each one of them. 

DEVELOPMENT AND STANDARDIZATION OF APPARATUS 

"Unless there existed a general staff for the establishment of 
standards, there would be a multiplicity of types of nearly every one 
of the thousands of pieces of apparatus composing the telephone sys- 
tem of the country. This would result in impairment of service and 
lack of economy and efficiency in a great many ways, only a few of 
which will be mentioned here. 

"In the first place, intercommunication between the divergent 
types of apparatus would render the engineering and operating prob- 
lems vastly more complicated than where standardized types are used ; 
and in the second place, the costs of apparatus would be very sub- 
stantially increased because of the increased cost of developing and 
manufacturing, and carrying in stock ten or a dozen, or even more, 
different types of apparatus where one would answer. If this devel- 
opment work were not done for all of the associated companies to- 
gether, each of them would be required to have a separate develop- 
ment* staff, thus greatly multiplying the total engineering expense of 
the companies as a whole, as well as increasing the price which the 
public would have to pay for service. 

"Large and well equipped as our own development staff is, we 
are constantly on the lookout for new ideas and we welcome them 
wherever they may arise. A good idea may spring up in the mind of 
man anyivhere, but as applied to such a complex entity as the Bell 
System, the countless parts of which cover the whole United States, 
no individual unaided can bring the idea to a successful outcome. A 
comprehensive and effective engineering, scientific development, and 
manufacturing organization, such as is provided by the Bell System, is 
necessary, and years of expensive work are required before the idea 
can be rendered useful to the public. 

"In 1876 the plant of the Bell System was the only telephone 
plant in the world. It consisted of two crude telephones like the 
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one now before you, connected together by a line wire about two 
hundred feet in length. A section cut from this line by Mr. Watson 
himself is here in this little glass case. 

"This handful of wire and these two telephones of 1876 have, in 
1915, grown to 21,000,000 miles of wire connecting 9,000,000 tele- 
phone stations located everywhere throughout the United States, giv- 
ing service to 100,000,000 people. 

"The old telephone of 1876, with a range of a few hundred feet, 
in 1915, owing to the cumulative effect of improvements great and 
small in our plant, transmitted speech across the North American 
continent, and I am sjire that under favorable atmospheric conditions 
Dr. Bell at Washington, speaking into the telephone of 1876, could 
again be heard by his early associate even though he was as far off 
in the Pacific Ocean as Honolulu. 

"In 1876 there was no telephone transmitter, no hard-drawn cop- 
per wire, no transposed and balanced metallic circuit, no multiple 
telephone switchboard, or telephone switchboard of any kind, no tele- 
phone cable that would work overhead or underground ; in fact, none 
of the tens of thousands of plant parts which now make up the plant 
of the Bell System. 

"The first practical telephone line was a copy of the best telegraph 
line of the day, a line wire strung on poles and house tops, using the 
ground for a return circuit. Electrical disturbances, coming from no 
one knows where, were picked up by this line. These disturbances 
were frequently so loud in the telephone instrument as to destroy con- 
versation. When a second telephone line was strung alongside of the 
first, even though perfectly insulated from it, another surprise awaited 
the telephone men. Conversation carried on over one of these wires 
could plainly be heard on the other. Another strange thing was dis- 
covered. Iron wire was not as good a conductor for the telephone cur- 
rent as it was for the telegraph circuit. The talking distance, there- 
fore, was limited by the imperfect carrying power of the conductor, 
and by the confusing effect of all sorts of disturbing currents from 
the atmosphere and from the neighboring telephone and telegraph 
wires. 

"The hard-drawn copper circuit greatly extended the range of 
transmission and the metallic circuit, transposed according to meth- 
ods devised by the Bell engineers, eliminated the outside disturbances. 
But this was not to be the state of affairs for long. Powerful electric 
light and power circuits began to spring up, and methods which had 
formerly been successful in protecting the telephone from disturbing 
currents were not effective against these new high powers. Years 
and years of work had been devoted to safeguarding the telephone cir- 
cuit from these disturbances, and each new success which the tele- 
phonist had accomplished in this direction had been met by a 
further advance in high potential and high current on the part of the 
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power circuits. The contest was something like that between the 
gun and the armor-plate, and it is still going on. 

"The metallic circuit and hard-drawn copper wire so greatly im- 
proved and extended the range of telephone service that after a time 
the wires began to increase in such numbers that the use of cables 
was imperative. A new series of difficulties then arose, one mile of 
underground cable cutting down the transmission of speech some- 
times as much as one hundred miles of wire overhead. 

"By 1881 we had laid experimental underground cables for a 
short distance alongside a Massachusetts railroad track with but 
small results. 

"In 1883 several cables were laid at Boston, the longest of which 
were 1,500 feet. The subscribers using this cable could not talk 
satisfactorily further than to the suburbs. Type after type of cable 
was developed and installed only to be withdrawn within a few years 
and replaced by something better. 

"By 1887 the introduction of the twisted pair underground con- 
ductor began. This meant the abandonment of the entire under- 
ground cable plant of the Bell System and the introduction of the 
new type, without which the telephone system as we know it to- 
day would be an impossibility. Millions of dollars were spent in 
this construction and reconstruction work. 

"By 1902 the art had so far advanced, by the use of Pupin load- 
ing coils and other improvements, that a loaded cable for suburban 
service was successfully installed between New York and Newark. 

"By 1905 we had a loaded cable, twenty-two miles long, extend- 
ing from New York in the direction of Philadelphia, and by 1906 a 
cable ninety miles long was successfully operated between those two 
cities, but in the then state of the art this cable could not be used be- 
yond Philadelphia or New York. 

"By 191 1 our experiments, researches, and improvements in 
manufacture had so advanced that we were enabled to design an 
underground cable capable of giving a satisfactory conversation be- 
tween Washington and Boston. 

"In 1912 telephone conversation was held for the first time all 
the way underground between New York and Washington, represent- 
ing by far the longest distance underground achieved up to that time. 
By 1913, as a result of further improvements, this distance was 
doubled. Conversation took place all the way underground be- 
tween Boston and Washington through a cable several times longer 
than any other in this country or abroad. 

"Telephone cables for short distance to be used in subscribers' 
lines have also passed through a similar process of development in the 
Bell System, so that in 1914 we had developed a type of cable carry- 
ing 2,400 wires in a sheath, having a diameter not greater than 2^ 
inches. The importance of this development will be seen when it is 
understood that in some of the earlier types of cables not more than 
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one hundred wires could be placed in the same space. The wires car- 
ried in this new type of cable, a section of which could easily be 
placed in the pocket, would, if strung on poles, require twelve huge 
pole lines each carrying twenty large cross-arms filled with wires. 

"In former times, if engineering works endured for centuries, that 
fact counted in their favor. In these mjodern times it almost seems 
that the engineer is judged by an opposite standard and that the ef- 
ficiency of the electrical engineer at least, is considered great in pro- 
portion to the size of the scrap heap which he creates. From 1876 
down to the present time, improvements in the Bell System have 
followed each other with remarkable rapidity. 

"During the thirty-seven years from 1877 ^o I9I4» there was de- 
signed and constructed and installed, fifty-three improved types and 
styles of telephone receivers, and seventy-three types and styles of 
transmitters. At the beginning of 1914 there were in the Bell Sys- 
tem, twelve million telephone receivers and transmitters owned by 
the Bell Company. Of these practically none was made prior to 
1902 ; of all the instruments then in service the average was less than 
five years old. 

"Many attempts to accomplish long distance transmission by loud- 
speaking instruments were made by European scientists and engi- 
neers, and also by many American inventors. After careful investi- 
gation, the engineers of the Bell Company determined that success 
was not to be obtained in this manner, and while they were foremost 
in the improvement of the telephone instruments, they did more — 
they devoted themselves to improving the line and intermediate ap- 
paratus. The result has been that by the establishment of the trans- 
continental telephone line and similar lines in other parts of the coun- 
try, the range of every telephone station in the Bell System has been 
enormously increased without requiring the expenditure of a single 
dollar in the subscribers' plant of the Associated Companies. While 
at best the loud-speaking method of solving the problem would be far 
from successful, its introduction would require the reconstruction of 
all the subscribers' telephone stations and much of the switchboard 
and wire plant in order to overcome the intolerable cross-talk which 
would result 

"In every other part of the plant the story of development is the 
sam<e and continual replacement of one type by a new improvement 
is going on. 

"Switchboards are no exception to this, for during a period of 
twenty-five years nearly all of the switchboards of the plant have 
been radically reconstructed or replaced by new: types, in many in- 
stances several times over. Millions of dollars have been spent on 
switchboard inventions and their experimental development, all 
kinds having been designed, manufactured, and installed. 

"The amount of this development and the rapidity with which 
new improvements are incorporated into the plant of the Bell Sys- 
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tern and the speed with which the worn-out parts are eliminated, are 
exemplified by the fact that during the past five years, under the 
standard specifications of our General Engineering Staff, new plant, 
of all kinds, costing more than $425,000,000 was added to the Bell 
System, and plant to the value oi more than $175,000,000 was taken 
out and removed from service. How promptly the plant of the Bell 
System has responded to the increased demands made upon it by the 
public may be understood from the fact that from 1906 to 1914 new 
construction work in the Bell plant was done under our engineering 
specifications amounting to more than $700,000,000. As this figure 
represents five-sixths of the total book value of this same plant, which 
at that time amounted to about $850,000,000, it is obvious that there 
could not be any substantial amount of obsolete plant remaining 
in service. 

"Incidentally these figures showing the amount of the engineer- 
ing work carried out, give some idea of the capabilities of the organi- 
zation and personnel of the Bell System. 

"This is a vast amount of work even when compared with such 
an undertaking as the Panama Canal. 

"On the Panama Canal the total disbursements up to August i, 
1914, less the amounts paid to the French Company and the Republic 
of Panama, amount to $310,000,000. 

"In the Bell System the construction work done during the same 
period of time, that is from 1906 to 1914, is given for each year in 
the table below: 

Year Amount Year Amount 

1906 $133,000,000 1911 $84,000,000 

1907 90,000,000 1912 96,000,000 

1908 39,000,000 1913 89,000,000 

1909 56,000,000 1914 (7 mos.) 50,000,000 

1910 78,000,000 

"The total amount is $715,000,000, which is over twice the cost of 
the work done on the Canal during the same period. 

"Including the Western Electric Company's plant, the cost of the 
physical plant of the entire Bell System exceeds $900,000,000. 

"A few years ago there was made, under my direction, an ap- 
praisal of all these properties involved. This appraisal showed that 
at the time it was completed it would have cost about $61,000,000 more 
to replace the actual physical property than the amount at which it 
was then carried on the books of the company. This appraisal did not 
include any amount whatever for intangible assets, such as good-will, 
patents, franchises, cost of developing the business or going concern 
value. 

"The use made of this plant by the public, as shown by our records, 
gives an average of 27,800,000 telephone connections in the United 
States each day, or a total per year of 9,000,000,000 conversations. 
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"The total number of officers and employees in the Bell System in 
the United States at the present time is approximately 170,000. Of 
this about 19,500 are in the Western Electric Company, the remainder, 
about 150,000, being distributed through the territory of the eight 
operating groups. 

"The morale of this force is unsurpassed, and the entire person- 
nel is distinguished for its esprit de corps. The relations between the 
company and its employees are excellent. Thirty-three thousand em- 
ployees are stockholders in the company, and all are included in a 
most liberal sick benefit, insurance, and pension plan which requires 
no payments on the part of the employees. 

"There are nearly 10,000 employees in the Commercial Depart- 
ment engaged in the important work of developing the business of 
the companies, providing for extensions of the service in all direc- 
tions, and in making of contracts and collections and conducting most 
of the work requiring direct business relations with the public 

"In the Traffic Department there are about 82,000 employees. 
While this includes Traffic Superintendents and Engineers, and other 
Traffic officials, nearly all of this force is composed of women 
operators. 

"In the Plant Department there are more than 50,000 employees, 
all men. 

"Engaged in engineering work in the Plant Department or in as- 
sociation with it there are over 2,100 engineers located in diflFerent 
parts of the country. The majority of these engineers have received 
technical training in American technical schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities. This does not include by any means all of those in the dif- 
ferent departments who have received technical or college training. 

"In view of the technical and scientific character of the telephone 
business, an unusually high-grade personnel is required in all depart- 
ments, and the amount of unskilled labor employed is relatively very 
small. 

"From its very nature, the telephone business requires imagina- 
tion, initiative, and skill on the part of its employees, for oftentimes 
they must participate in a most elaborate scheme of cooperation with 
others, not in their presence or even in their immediate neighbor- 
hood, but frequently hundreds and even thousands of miles away. 
The constant discipline which the regular performance of their duties 
imposes upon them continually exercises the correct use of their 
powers of imagination. 

"Even by telephone installers and cable splicers complicated 
electrical operations are performed in which a remarkable knowl- 
edge of telephone circuits is required. Nearly every job performed 
by these men must be done in exact cooperation with others at a dis- 
tance, with whom many complicated operations must be performed 
simultaneously and with absolute technical precision. 

'What is true of these workmen applies with much greater force 
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to the foremen, engineers, superintendents, and general officers. 
From what has already been said it will be seen that these officials 
habitually conduct operations of extraordinary magnitude extend- 
ing over great areas of territory. These operations frequently involve 
the direction and co-ordination of large and scattered forces who 
must act with punctuality and precision in the carrying out of techni- 
cal plans and operations often involving the expenditure of immense 
sums of money and unrivaled in their complexity. 

"The entire operating forces of the Bell System is at all times 
in a high state of discipline. They are subject to call day or night 
should an emergency require. 

"In every calamity, such as the Baltimore fire, the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, and Ohio floods and the Galveston floods, the 
first step which must be taken in the reestablishment of order and the 
administration of relief is to restore the communications. In the 
cases which I have mentioned, the entire telephone and telegraph 
system was wholly or partly destroyed and always completely para- 
lyzed. If time would permit you to inquire into the extraordinary 
results accomplished in these and many other instances by the per- 
sonnel of the Bell System, first in the establishment of temporary 
communications, and second, in the rapid and permanent reconstruc- 
tion of the destroyed plant, the facts which you would discover would 
show better than I can tell their endurance, efficiency, and loyalty. 

"In every State, city, town, and countryside representatives of 
the Bell System are to be found rendering service to the public, at 
all hours of the day and night. Twenty-eight million times each 
twenty-four hours telephone lines are connected and communica- 
tion established in all parts of the United States. Our linemen and 
inspectors and engineers and superintendents are familiar, literally, 
with every highway and byway of every State of the Union. Their 
duties are such that some of them are constantly traversing the routes 
followed by the 21,000,000 miles of wire which constitute the gigan- 
tic telephone network of the United States." 

MAYOR CURLEY'S TELEPHONE MESSAGE TO 
MAYOR ROLPH OF SAN FRANCISCO 

APRIL 20 

"The people of Boston send their heartiest greetings and felicita- 
tions to the people of San Francisco on the tenth anniversary of the 
birth of the new city. Your genius, enterprise, and courage have made 
you the great metropolis of the Pacific. Your wonderful Exposition 
not only brought all sections of the country into closer touch with 
you, but your splendid hospitality has won for you hosts of friends 
and a most enviable reputation. The metropolis of the Atlantic Coast, 
Boston, cordially invites the people of San Francisco to come and ac- 
cept of its hospitality in 1920, when the Tercentenary of the Landing of 
the Pilgrims will be appropriately celebrated. Bostonians wish San 
Franciscans a future filled with happiness and prosperity. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT W. T. A. FITZGERALD'S MESSAGE TO 

MR. J. K. LYNCH 

"Hello, Mr. Lynch! Ciamuis ta tuf" 

**Ta me go mait, Mr. Fitzgerald. I am glad to know there are 
some Irish left in Boston." 

"Well, you know, Mr. Lynch, that the Irish have been here for a 
long time. You will recall that our ancestors made their first voyage 
with St. Brenden in the sixth century, but they did not stay here very 
long at that time because their services were required in the "Island 
of Saints and Scholars" to keep the lamp of learning burning brightly 
during the dark ages, but they came back to the American Continent 
many centuries afterwards, and on these occasions they stayed longer, 
and in fact adopted the country. 

"I am speaking to-night from the largest Club House in the United 
States, which has eleven stories above the ground, three stories below 
the ground, and some other stories that I will not send over the wire. 
The Club contains a membership of sixty-four hundred men, represent- 
ing all creeds and every shade of political opinion, and twelve hundred 
members are now assembled in the club auditorium listening to the 
messages of good fellowship that we are sending you, and each mem- 
ber with an individual receiver is getting the words of good cheer that 
are returned over three thousand miles of wire by their fellow-Ameri- 
cans at the 'Golden Gate.' 

"All Bostonians are looking forward with much interest to the 
Tercentenary celebration of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth in 1620. Although this celebration will make New England feel 
a little old, we will not boast of our antiquity because history tells us 
that nearly one hundred years before the Mayflower sailed into the 
waters of what is now known as Massachusetts Bay, there were well 
established and flourishing missions on the Pacific Coast engaged in 
God's noble work of converting the Indians to Christianity. 

"We have just had the great pleasure and good fortune to hear 
over the wire the surf at San Francisco as it beat against the rocks and 
rolled along the beach, which leads me to express to you this senti- 
ment, 'May the name of the great ocean that washes your shore be in- 
dicative of the spirit that in the near future will govern and direct the 
people of all nations of the world when the rule of force and might 
gives way to the rule of reason and right, and wars will be no more.' " 

The Club is indebted to the following gentlemen in San Francisco, 
for their cooperation in going to the Bush Street Building, and convers- 
ing with the 1,200 members assembled in the auditorium: 

James K. Lynch, President American Bankers' Association. 

William H. Crocker, President Crocker National Bank. 

H. T. ScoTT^ of the Pacific Telephone Company. 

William F. Humphrey, President of the Olympic Qub. 

Harry R. Wellman, of Boston. 
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April 24. 

The Qub tendered an informal luncheon to RoUo G. Watt, of San 
Francisco. 

Hon. George W. Coleman, presided. 

MOVING PICTURE NIGHT 
April 27. 

The members were entertained on this evening by a moving picture 
dramatization of the novel by F. Hopkinson Smith : "Kennedy Square." 

HOUSE COMMITTEE NOTES 
Locker Room on Sixth Floor 

In previous issues of the Bulletin attention has been called to the 
locker room on the sixth floor where members may change their cloth- 
ing. Keys for the lockers in this room may be obtained at the office 
on the first floor. 

These rooms are also equipped with shower and tub baths, 'for the 
use of which a charge of twenty-five cents is made. 

Admission of Children 

To avoid embarrassment, the attention of members is called to the 
house rule regarding the admission of children to the Club. The rule 
provides that children under the age of twelve shall not be admitted at 
any time, but those aged twelve to sixteen may be admitted to the main 
dining-room on Saturdays between the hours of 11 and 3. 

Umbrellas and Pajamas 

Umbrellas and pajamas may be had of the room clerk for use of 
members, at a nominal charge. 

ART AND LIBRARY 



Book-Plate Collection 

The Art and Library Committee are extremely gratified with the 
interest taken by the members in the proposed collection of book-plates. 
Many choice examples have been sent in, and the Committee has planned, 
as soon as the collection is a little larger, to arrange a permanent exhi- 
bition. 

Members who do not possess a book-plate of their own may pos- 
sibly know of others, and if the word may be passed to them and the 
plates sent to the office of Mr. Winship, Civic Secretary, it will be ap- 
preciated. 
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Donation of Books 

The Library, under the new system and care of a Librarian, is 
rapidly becoming of much greater value to the members. The arrang- 
ing and classification of the books and the extensive catalogue system is 
being perfected. 

The Committee is now in a position to properly care for all dona- 
tions of books received, and it urges upon the members that inspection 
be made of their libraries to see if duplicates or unused books may not 
be sent to the Qub. Packages of books may be sent to the Art and 
Library Committee, in care of the Civic Secretary. 

The Committee has received, as a donation, a water-color of 
upper Mount Vernon Street, the work of Miss Harriott B. Newhall. 
This is one of the collection that Miss Newhall exhibited recently in 
the side lounge. 

COMMUNICATION 

"All things come to him who waits." No, not always. When a 
choice, though small, collection of curios, which had hung upon the walls 
of the old Astor House for years, was offered for sale, a little hustle 
was necessary to secure them for the City Club. The original purchaser, 
on learning for what they were wanted, sold them to one of our members 
for less than one-third what he paid for them, and they are now the prop- 
erty of the Boston City Club through the generosity of several of our 
members. 

The collection includes : 

1 A photo of General Sherman with his autograph. 

2 An autograph letter of P. T. Barnum. 

3 A picture of New York's crack 7th Regiment on its way to war. 

4 Menu of a banquet to Lord Ashburton when he was in this country 
negotiating a treaty with Daniel Webster. 

5 Menu on silk of a dinner of the Pilgrim Society. 

Let the good work of collecting and presenting the Qub with curios 
go on. "There are others." 

The above were secured through the courtesy and activity of Mr. 
Rufus B. Tobey. 



The Committee acknowledges donation of several historical docu- 
ments from Lindsay Swift. 

Robert Farquhar has presented the Library with a copy of "The 
Heart of the Antarctic," by Sir Ernest Schackelton in two volumes. 
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CLUB GROUPS 

You will remember that in the last issue of the Bulletin a blank 
was enclosed headed: "What is your Hobby?" The interest aroused 
in this plan of establishing groups of members interested in some par- 
ticular topic has been most satisfactory to the Committee. 

Some hundreds of replies have been received ; these have been class- 
ified and the CcHtnmittee intends to make use of these names as a nucleus 
for next season's special meetings. 

In the meantime, those who have not specified their particular hobby 
are invited to do so. To refresh your memories the notice that was en- 
closed in the March Bulletin is reprinted here. 

WHAT IS YOUR HOBBY? 

What Social, Scientific, or Political Problems, or Diversions, are you 
interested in that you would like to talk over occasionally with other 
members of the Qub who are interested in the same subjects ? 

The President and the Board of Governors believe that among our 
6,500 members there must be hundreds who are interested in some subject 
outside of their business which they would like to study and discuss with 
other members of similar tastes, if they only knew such members, and 
a committee has been appointed for the purpose of inquiring into this 
question and if possible to bring together groups of such members for 
their own benefit and to make the Club more useful. 

In order to further this work, will you please fill out the following 
blank and forward it to the committee? No matter what your fad is, 
put it down. There will be others who will share your tastes, in every- 
thing from coin and stamp collecting, baseball, hiking, and books, to as- 
tronomy, taxation, travel, politics, and all kinds of sociological problems. 

Name 

Address 

Business 

I am interested in the following subjects : 



COMMITTEE ON CLUB GROUPS 

Robert O. Harris, Chairman, Club House 
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CIGARS 

The Club carries a fine line of cigars, listed below. If one does 
not find the brand of cigar one is accustomed to use, the Committee 
will gladly place it on sale. 
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M. C. A. Perfectos . 
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Name 

L'Amour Marquise . 
La Mora Puritano 
La Regralita Marquise 
Harvard, Londres 
Reynaldo Bankers 
Camelita Perfectos . 
Girard Brokers 
La Mora Cortados 
E. &. E. Aristocrats . 
La Severna Perfectos 

Victoria 
La Preferencia . 
Don Rodrigo Breva . 

Puritano 
Manuel Molina Amores 
La Carolina Cherutos 
Salerosa Ideal . 
La Integridad 
Blackstone Banquet 
B. C. C. Invincible 
£. & E. Invincible 
Caf6 Savarin 
La Flor de Celebridad 
Sanchez and Haya New Bishop 
La Tessina Napoleons 
B. C. C. Coronas 
Bock Panetelas . 
Romeo and Juliet Amalia 
Beck Excellentes 
Partagas Puritano 

'* Perfeccionados 
Romeo and Juliet Perfeccionados 
Punch Regalia . 
Cabanas Espanola 
La Carolina Bouquet, Special 
La Carolina Perfecto 
Partagas Perfectos . 
Manuel Garcia Perfectos 
Les Perlas Rothschild 
Upham Perfectos 
La Carolina Invincible 
£1 Planco B. C. C. Special 
Las Palmas .... 
A.mericus Concha Bouquet 
Regalia Chica . 
Diplomaticos . 
Perfectos . 
Palmas 
La Pridona Regalia . 
" Perfectos 

Aplomo Conchas . . 

Delicados 

Splendidos 

Tuxedos 
Noo-Ga .... 
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5.00 
4.70 
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5.00 
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7.00 

7.50 

7.50 
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8.00 

9.50 

10.00 

10.50 
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10.25 
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5.00 

3.25 

3.75 

3.75 
5.00 
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5.65 
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9.00 
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Name 

Garcia and Vega Panetela 

Corona 
Hildana Triangulares 
El Pro Puritanos 
" Columbias 
Mi Favoritas Came lias 

Apollos 
Puritanos 
Cabinets 



li 

II 



Bach 



Box of 



Box of 
50 



.05 straight (package of 5 for .25) 

.15,2 for .25 (package of 5 for .60) 

.15,7 for $1 25, 3.50 

.10 straight 4.50 

.10, 3 for .25 4.00 

.10 straight 25, 2.25 

.10 straight 4.50 

.10 straight 4.50 

.IS, 2 for .25 25, 2.8s 



Bos of 
zoo 



14.00 
g.00 
8.00 
g.00 
9.00 
9.00 

11.40 



For the convenience of members the House Committee has made 
arrangements that orders for cigars by the box will be welcome, will 
be filled and sent by parcel post to home or office address. The Com- 
mittee suggests that members going on vacations to distant parts of the 
country may keep up their supply of their particular brand by this method. 



BOWLING 

In spite of the amelioration of outdoor conditions the last. few weeks, 
interest in bowling has not flagged perceptibly. As the Tournament 
approaches its final stages, increased enthusiasm and faithful attendance 
mark all the games. 

The Championship Contest is progressing smoothly and drawing 
many interested members to the alleys daily. Every day contestants and 
their friends and rooters meet at the alleys at various hours. Some very 
close and exciting contests have resulted. 

Following is the standing of the members in the Championship 
Contest, up to and including Friday, April 21st: 



CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES, WEEK APRIL 17 



Won 

Bail 32 

Flebbe 22 

Armstrong 31 

Williams 26 

Coulson 28 

Kenyon 17 

Bond 19 

Wallace 35 

Hill 23 

Sanford 9 

Thomson 4 

McFarland 18 
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Lost 

16 

32 
II 

34 
14 
37 
41 

25 

7 

IS 
8 

24 



Highest Five Strings 

Armstrong 659 

Bail 640 

Wallace 607 

Highest Single Strings 

Armstrong 159-170 

Bail 147-142 

Wallace 145-142 

McFarland 142- 
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BOSTON PIN TOURNAMENT, WEEK OP APRIL 17 

The standing of the teams and records in the Boston Pin Tourna- 
ment, up to and including Monday, April 17th, is as follows: 

Team Won Lost Pin PaU TEAM RECORDS 

7 23 5 10053 Highest Three String Total 

6 22 6 9966 Team 12 1498 

3 \l \l 9^ ^ Highest Single string 

11 IS 13 ^30 Teami2 546 

10 15 13 9^ INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 

12 14 14 9529 Highest Three String Total 

I n \t ^ J.G.Wallacc 379 

9 8 20 9198 Highest Single String 

4 7 21 9470 J. G. Wallace 151 

5 6 22 9191 O. A. Kenyon 148 

BOWLING COMMITTEE 
RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 

Below is a list of the clubs with which the Boston City Club has 
reciprocal relations. Members of the Boston City Club may have all 
the privileges of these clubs by presentation of their membership cards 
in the Boston City Club, such privileges being extended on a cash basis. 

Albany Club, Albany, N. Y. 

Arkwright Club, 320 Broadway, New York City. 

Business Men's Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Business Men's Club, Richmond, Va. 

City Club, Baltimore, Maryland. 

City Club, Chicago, 111. 

City Club, Hartford, Conn. 

City Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

City Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 

City Club, St. John's, Newfoundland. 

City Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Commercial Club, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Nashville, Tenn. 

Commercial Club, Omaha, Neb. 

Commercial Club, Washington, D. C. 

ElHcott Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moline Commercial Club, Moline, 111. 

Underwriters' Club, 18 Liberty Street, New York. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

Members proposing applicants for membership in the Club are ear- 
nestly requested to communicate with the Membership Conmiittee in 
writing, giving full information regarding their candidate. Unless this 
information is in hand the name proposed will not be considered by the 
Committee. A letter from each endorser of an applicant is required. 

Members having proposed applicants, whose names now appear upon 
the Waiting List, and who have not complied with the above are hereby 
requested to file the necessary letters with the Membership Committee 
at their earliest opportunity. 

Chairman, Membership Committee 



AN APPRECIATION FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco Commercial Club 

Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen : — 

On behalf of the members of the San Francisco Commercial Club, 
I wish to personally thank you for your interest in our Tenth Birthday 
Celebration of the new San Francisco. 

Your telegram with others, expressing the good will of the com- 
munities throughout the United States toward our new city, were 
read to an audience of over ten thousand people assembled in the 
new Exposition Auditorium. 

Assuring you of our appreciation of your kindly thoughts and 
well wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours 

(Signed) P. S. TELLER, 

President 

NECROLOGY 

Frank H. Beckler 
William J. Baker 
Dr. Francis Abele, Jr. 
William H. Bird 
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LIST OF ENTERTAINMENTS, SEASON 1915.16 

July 3, 1915. 

Luncheon to Mayor Henry W. Kiel, St. Louis. Vice-President W. 
T. A. Fitzgerald presiding. Speakers: George W. Coleman; Hon. 
William F. Murray; Mayor Kiel. 

JOLY 14. 

Luncheon to Wilbur C. Phillips, Secretary Committee on Unit Organ- 
ization, Washington, D. C. Vice-President W. T. A. Fitzgerald 
presiding. Speakers: Hon. Samuel J. Elder; H. Staples Potter; 
John N. Cole ; Addison L. Winship ; E. T. Hartman ; March G. Ben- 
nett ; Wilbur C Phillips. 

August 3. 

Reception to the students of the American City Bureau. George S. 
Smith spoke on the work of the Boston City Club. John Nolen spoke 
on "Commercial and Social Advantages of City Planning." Luncheon 
was served. 

August ^, 

Luncheon to the visiting Governors of the United States. Governor 
David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts, presided. Speakers: Governor 
Winfield S. Hammond, Minnesota; Governor Frank M. Byrne, 
South Dakota; Mayor James M. Curley, Boston; Hon. George von 
L. Meyer, Former Secretary of the Navy. 

October 7. 

Concert by the Boston Quintet, assisted by Edwin M. Whitney, 
Reader; Leon van Vliet, 'Cellist Address by President Frederick 
P. Fish. 

October 13. 

Luncheon to Lord Aberdeen. President Frederick P. Fish presiding. 
Speakers: Hon. James M. Curley; Lord Aberdeen. 

October 14. 

Hon. Edward F. McSweeney, Chairman of the Port Directors — 
"Future of the Port of Boston." George S. Smith presiding. Speakers 
at dinner: Vice-President James W. Rollins; Hon. H. C. Atwill, 
Attorney-General; Hon. James F. Cavanagh; Sylvester Baxter; 
James B. Connolly ; Dr. F. D. Donoghue ; Hon. W. T. A. Fitzgerald. 

October 19. 

Equal Suffrage Debate — For: Hon. Joseph Walker; Hon. Samuel 
L. Powers. Against: Hon. Robert Luce; Hon. John A. Sullivan. 
Hon. L. A. Frothingham presiding. Speakers at dinner: Hon. W. 
T. A. Fitzgerald, Toastmaster; Franklin T. Kurt; Mitchell Wing; 
Col. John P. Irish. 
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October 21. 

Rustom Rustomjee — ^"India and the War." James P. Munroe pre- 
siding. Illustrated. Miran Sevasly spoke on conditions in Armenia 
at the dinner. 

October 28. 

Luncheon to Hon. Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Immigration, 
New York. Harvey S. Chase presiding. Speakers : Mayor Curley ; 
H. J. Skeffington; B. J. Rothwell; J. R. Coolidge, Jr. 

October 28. 

Eric H. Ewartz, Superintendent Fore River Shipbuilding Company. 
Illustrated lecture — ^"The Submarine, Its Building and Operation." 
S. W. Reynolds presiding. Speakers at dinner: C. H. Thurber; 
Herbert S. Weaver; Dr. George W. Field, Chairman Fisheries and 
Game Conmiission. 

November 2. 

Election returns by stereopticon. 

November 4. 

Francis Neilson, M.P. — ^"Has Democracy Failed?" Rev. Harold 
Marshall presiding. Speakers at dinner: Victor J. Lx)ring; H. S. 
Weaver; March G. Bennett; S. W. Reynolds; George P. Morris. 

November 5. 

Luncheon to Ex-President William H. Taft. Speakers: President 
Frederick P. Fish; Samuel J. Elder; Mayor James M. Curley; Hon. 
Francis Neilson, M.P. ; Governor Samuel W. McCall. 

November 10. 

Luncheon to J. W. Bengeough. George S. Smith presiding. Mr. 
Bengeough spoke on "Taxation." 

November i i 

Prof. Scott Nearing —"Public Opinion." Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Hart presided. Speakers at dinner, W. T. A. Fitzgerald presiding: 
Rev. William H. van Allen; Rev. E. S. Meredith; John Kendrick 
Bangs. 

November 12. 

City Planning Conference. James P. Munroe presiding. J. Randolph 
Coolidge, Jr., Toastmaster. Speakers: Robert A. Woods; Charles 
F. Gettemy; Ralph Adams Cram; William H. Sayward; Louis C. 
Newhall; Dr. David Snedden. 

November 15. 

Annual meeting of the Qub. 

November 18. 

Hon. Champ Clark — "United States of America in the Twentieth 
Century." Hon. W. F. Murray presiding. Speakers at dinner: 
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Vice-President W. T. A. Fitzgerald, Toastmaster ; Hon. Edmund 
Billings; Hon. James A. Gallivan; Hon. Richard Olney, 2d; Hon. 
William H. Carter; Hon. F. W. Dallinger; Hon. Peter F. Tague. 

November 23. 

Grand Opera. Madame Maria Gay ; Misses Elizabeth Campbell and 
May Scheider and Jose Mardones; Ralph Lyford, Accompanist. 
Vice-President George S. Smith spoke. 

December 2. 

Hon. J. Adam Bede — ^"Our Nation: Its Problems and Progress." 
Vice-President George S. Smith presiding. Speakers at the dinner: 
Hon. Robert O. Harris, Toastmaster; C. J. Martell; Prof. G. M. 
Harmon; Hon. A. P. Langtry; Captain H. M. Blackstone; and 
Solomon Lewenberg. 

December 7. 

Illustrated lecture — ^"Glacier National Park and the Blackfeet In- 
dians." Laurence D. Kitchell. F. S. Arnold presiding. Moving 
pictures and stereopticon. 

December 9. 

Annual Club dinner. Guest, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Former Am- 
bassador to France. President James J. Storrow presiding. Speakers : 
Vice-President George S. Smith; Frederick P. Fish; Geoffrey B. 
Lehy; David F. Tilley. 

December 14. 

Boston City Club night at the Opera House. Special performance 
of "Carmen." 

December 16. 

Norman Angell — ^" America's Place in the Community of Nations." 
George P. Morris presiding. Speakers at dinner : Rev. H. B. Grose ; 
Hon. J. B. Hull; Rev. E. S. Meredith; William Orr; and George 
H. Nutting. 

December 23. 

Col. H. L. Hawthorne, U. S. A. (Retired) — "Modem Ordnance." 
(Illustrated.) Adjutant-General C. H. Cole presiding. Speakers at 
dinner: George S. Smith; C. H. Cole; Brigadier-General Philip 
Reade ; Walter Humphries ; Surgeon-General F. P. Williams ; W. T. 
A. Fitzgerald; Col. F. F. Cutting; George B. Glidden. 

December 31. 

New Year's Eve celebration. Vaudeville, moving pictures, music. 

January 6, 1916. 

Capt. Granville Fortescue —"The War on All Fronts.". Illustrated 
by moving pictures and stereopticon. Gen. Walter E. Lombard 
presiding. 
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January 7. 

Luncheon to Richard S. Childs. Subject of discussion : "The Short 
Ballot." Hon. C. L. Burrill presiding. Speakers; Prof. F. N. 
Davenport and Mr. Childs. 

January 13. 

William Lyman Underwood. Illustrated lecture — ^"Fisherman's 
Luck." C. J. Martell presiding. Speakers at dinner: Rev. Peter 
Black; John C. Crosby; Prof. C. W. Doten. 

January 20. 

Luncheon to Ex-Mayor Thomas N. Hart, on his eighty-seventh birth- 
day. Vice-President George S. Smith presiding. Mayor James M. 
Curley Toastmaster. Speakers: Dr. Charles W. Eliot; Ex-Mayor 
Josiah Quincy; Ex-Mayor Edwin U. Curtis; T. B. Fitzpatrick; Ex- 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald; Daniel J. Kiley; Ex-Mayor Thomas N. 
Hart. 

January 20. 

Howard H. Gross — "Tariff Commission League." Vice-President 
W. T. A. Fitzgerald presiding. Speakers at dinner: William Bailie; 
F. W. Whitcher; A. J. Philpott; George L. Walker. 

January 21. 

Luncheon to Walter D. Moody — Chicago Plan Commission. Vice- 
President W. T. A. Fitzgerald presided. 

January 27, 

Ltmcheon to Major-General Leonard A. Wood — ^"Preparedness." 
Adjutant-General Charles H. Cole presiding. 

January 27. 

Concert by the Amphion Club. El. Cutter, Jr., Conductor. Sixty 
voices. 

February 3. 

Hon. Dudley Field Malone — ^"Permanent American Prosperity/' 
Hon. Edmund Billings presiding. Speakers at dinner: Hon. C. L 
Burrill ; Hon. John F. Malley ; Hon. George L. Barnes ; Hon. J. A 
Maynard; Hon. H. J. Skeffington; Hon. W. T. A. Fitzgerald. 

February 9. 

Luncheon to David Ja)me Hfll. Richard H. Dana presiding. 

February 10. 

Lincoln Celebration. Speakers at dinner : Hon. W. F. Murray ; Dr. 
F. D. Donoghue; S. K. Ratcliffe. In the auditorium, Robert Luce 
presiding: Hon. Nelson P. Browen; Denis A. McCarthy; Hon. Guy 
A. Ham; Dr. A. E. Winship. 

February 14. 

Luncheon to Robert Catherwood and Robert W. Belcher. Subject 
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of meeting — ^"Civil Service." Richard H. Dana, presiding. Speakers : 
Mr. Catherwood and Mr. Belcher. 

February 15. 

Luncheon to William H. Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton discussed condi- 
tions in Poland. 

FSBRUARY 16. 

Luncheon to Mayor C. M. Fassett, of Spokane, Wash. Prof. W. B. 
Munro presiding. 

February 17. 

Edward A. Filene — ^"American Business After the War." J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., presiding. Speakers at dinner : F. V. Thompson ; 
Meyer Bloomfield; Dr. J. L. Tryon. 

February 24. 

E. M. Newman — Travel Talk — "Brazil." Moving pictures. 

February 28. 

Henry Berger, Jr. — "The Columbia, America's Great Highway, from 
Mount Hood to the Sea." Illustrated. E. A. Filene presiding. 

March 2. 

Operatic Concert — Mme. Evelyn Scotney, Soprano; Miss Florence 
Jepperson, Contralto ; Howard White, Basso ; George Rasely, Tenor ; 
Herbert Seller, Accompanist. 

March 4. 

Luncheon to Morris L. Cooke. Prof. Felix Frankfurter presiding. 
Subject: "Public Utilities." 

March 6. 

Luncheon to Peter Witt. Rev. Harold Marshall presiding. Subject ; 
"Street Car Traffic." 

March 9. 

John Cowper Powys — ^" American vs. European Ideal of Life." Prof. 
W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard, presiding. Speakers at dinner: Vice- 
President George S. Smith; Prof. G. M. Harmon; S. K. Ratcliffe; 
Dr. F. D. Doncghue ; Leon R. Eyges. 

March 13. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Inventor of the Telephone. E. K. Hall 
presiding. Speakers at dinner: W. T. A. Fitzgerald; Hon. Calvin 
Coolidge; Charles F. Read; Dr. Clarence J. Blake; Alfred Hemen- 
way; Thomas J. Feeney. Welcome by Mayor James M. Curley. 

March 16. 

Hon. Henry Breckinridge — ^'Preparedness." Henry P. Brown pre- 
siding. Speakers at dinner, W. T. A. Fitzgerald presiding: Hon. 
Edmund Billings ; Hon. Robert O. Harris ; Hon. Charles M. Bruce ; 
Adjutant-General Charles H. Cole. 
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Mabch 23. 

Dr. Shailer Matthews — ^"Social and Political Aspects of the Impact 
of Eastern and Western Civilization." Dr. L. H. Murlin presiding. 
Speakers at dinner: 

March 24. 

Dr. Henry Morgenthau, Ambassador to Turkey. Dr. J. L. Barton 
Toastmaster. Speakers at dinner: Vice-President W. T. A. Fitz- 
gerald ; Hon. A. P. Langtry ; Rabbi Harry Levi ; Hon. L. A. Coolidge ; 

B. J. Rothwell ; Charles F. Weed. In the auditorium : Prof. Edward 

C. Moore; Hon. Samuel J. Elder; Dr. Morgenthau. 

March 30. 

"Through Yellowstone National Park via the Gardner Gateway and 
the Storied Northwest." Charles Norton Hunt lecturer. Moving 
pictures and stereopticon. 

March 31. 

Sons of Members dinner. Vice-President George S. Smith presiding. 
Speakers: Hon. Calvin Coolidge; Hon. W. F. Murray; E. M. Hop- 
kins; Denis A. McCarthy; John C. Crosby. 

April 5. 

Billiard match: George F. Slosson vs. Jacob Schaefer, 400 points, 
18.2 balkline. Henry Clarkson, referee ; Morris Scott, scorer. Speak- 
ers at dinner, Louis E. Cadieux presiding: William J. Boardman; 
C. J. Martell. 

April 13. 

Hon. Reed Smoot, U. S. Senator from Utah. Speakers at dinner: 
Hon. John L. Bates, Toastmaster; President Storrow; Hon. George 
von L. Meyer; Hon. Samuel J. Elder. 

April 20. 

Telephone Night. Addresses by Thomas A. Watson and J. J. Carty. 
Moving pictures showing construction of transcontinental line. Con- 
versation with San Francisco. Speakers at dinner : President James 
J. Storrow; E. K. Hall; Vice-President George S. Smith. 

April 24. 

Luncheon to RoUo G. Watt, San Francisco. Hon. George W. Cole- 
man presiding. 

April 27. 

Moving pictures. "Kennedy Square." 

May 4. 

Closing of the season. Minstrel Show. Carroll J. Swan, interlocutor. 
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